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A RARE CHANCE—SOME REMARKABLE OFFERS 


Six Grape Vines given to you 


if you will secure 6 subscribers 


to Green's ~ Fruit Grower at 25c. each. 





time and effort. 


a strong grower. 
2 WORDEN— 


vigor, health and productiveness. 
2 NIAGARA—White. 


thin, tough, does not crack; melting, sweet, with a flavor a 














SYRACUSE RED RASPBERRY 


The Syracuse new hardy red raspberry has been growing at Green’s Fruit Farm 


and fruiting there for the past ten years. This is noexperiment with us. It has been 
thoroughly tested and has proved to be the Jargest and most productive of all bright 
red highly flavored raspberries. It has no rival among hardy varieties. Its color is 
even brighter than the average berry. Syracuse raspberry does not make many sucker 
plants. ‘This is greatly in its favor for the gardener or fruit grower who objects to 
the rapid increase of sucker plants on the Cuthbert red raspberry. But the fact that 
Syracuse raspberry does not multiply plants rapidly will keep the plants high in price 
for many years. Syracuse is not an over-bearing raspberry, but it continues in fruit 
six weeks, which is a remarkable qualification for any raspberry. aking it all in all 
this is the greatest red raspberry on earth. It originated at Syracuse, N. Y., near 
Rochester, hence its name. 

We offer as follows: Coliect 25 cents each from four of your friends, sending us 
the $1.00, and for your trouble we will send you, in time for spring planting, three 
well-rooted plants of this new fruit. 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, 


of grapes for your family and friends and enough 
to sell in the market for many times the cost of 


Here is what we will send you, all charges 
prepaid, to your door for Spring planting. 

SIX CHOICE GRAPE VINES, as follows: 

2 CONCORD—Black; 
the most popular grape in America, and deservedly 
so. Bunch large, compact; berries large, covered 
with a rich bloom; flesh juicy, sweet, tender; vine 
For general cultivation the most reliable variety. 


Black. Bunch large, compact; berries very large, skin thin. 
to the Concord in the following points: It is better in quality, has a larger berry, a more 
compact and handsome cluster and ripens five or ten days earlier. It fully equals Concord in 


Bunch very large and handsome; berries large, round; skin 





GREEN'S GRAPE OFFER — 


If you will get six of your neighbors to subscribe to 
Green’s Fruit Grower we will allow you to take these trial 
subscriptions at 25c. each. Send us the $1.50 and we will 
send each one the magazine for one year. 

For a very little effort on your part we will send you, 
free, all charges prepaid, six selected grape vines, enough to 
make a SHADY RETREAT or a secluded arbor in which 
to entertain your friends and family all through the summer 
days and evenings. Just think of what a pleasure it would 
be to have a shady cosy corner in your door yard or garden 
surrounded by the beauti- 
ful foliage all summer long. 
Then in the autumn you 
will have many dollars’ 
worth of beautiful clusters 





Decidedly 


early. 


Superior 


ad aroma peculiarly its own; 
ripens with Concord, some- 
times a little aurlier, Vine 
productive. 


It doesn’t matter whether you 
live in the city or country, there is al- 
ways some spot to be found around 
your home where grape vines will make 
a beautiful Cosy Corner or Shady Re- 
treat ; there is nothing in the line of 
growing things that will give you greater 
satisfaction or that will more fully repay 


you than a grape arbor. 


DIPLOMA CURRANT 


The Diploma is a new currant, originated by Jacob Moore, the 
man who originated the Brighton Grape, Diamond Grape, Red Cross 
He says that this is the 
largest of currants, very productive and vigorous. Chas. A. Green 
testifies that this is not claiming too much for this remarkable variety. 





Currant and many other valuable fruits. 


It is destined to create a new era in currant culture. 

Why don’t you try the New Diploma Currant? 
this you can do so without any expense whatever, simply collect 25 
cents each from four of your friends for a year’s subscription to Green’s 
Fruit Grower. Send us $1.00 and we will send them the paper one 
year, and we will also send you three (3) well-rooted plants of the 
New Diploma Currant for your trouble. They will be sent in time 
for spring planting and by careful propagation you can soon increase 
by cuttings and the result will be a small plantation of this new and 
very profitable variety. Remember the old saying, ‘‘ Great oaks from 
little acorns grow.” 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


If you will do 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER WILL KEEP YOU POSTED BETTER THAN ANY DOZEN OTHERS PUT TOGETHER, NOT ONLY ON FRUIT GROWING BUT ON MANY OTHER SUBJECTS. 
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Meeting of the New York State Fruit 


Growers’ Association 


For over 50 years the Western New 
York Horticultural society holding its 
annual meetings at Rochester, N. Y., 
was the only important fruit growers’ 
association in this state. A few years 
ago there was disaffection among the 
members of the western New York so- 
ciety Which was the cause of the organi- 
zation of another horticultural society 
known as the New York State Fruit 
Growers’ association. 

The aim and work of these two associ- 
ations seemed to be absolutely identical. 
One accomplished the same work as the 
other, thus some have questioned the 
advisability .of two associations. But 
some one has discovered that competi- 
tion is the life of trade. Possibly com- 
petition in the work these two societies 
are doing may be helpful to the socie- 
ties themselves as well as to the public 
at large. 

This younger society holds its meet- 
ings each year ahead of the older so- 
ciety, and thus gets some of the thunder 
that would naturally be secured by the 


_ older association. 


The younger association has now 76 
life members and 810 annual members 
for the year 1911. The older association 
has about the same number or more. 

I do not know who started the round 
table innovation;. whoever did it, did a 
good thing. The idea of the round 
table is to announce to the convention, 
which may include 1,000 fruit growers, 
that all interested in grapes are urged 
to retire to a room prepared for them 
where a'practical grape grower will pre- 
side over the meeting, and where ques- 
tions on grape culture will be discussed. 
Then later all of the strawberry growers 
in the convention will be urged to at- 
tend a round table meeting in another 
room ‘prepared for them where the 
strawberry will be discussed, the meet- 
ing to be presided over by a competent 
strawberry grower. Then the peach or 
the apple or the plum growers will be 
asked to leave the convention hall 


and gather in other rooms to dis- 
cuss those particular subjects in 
in the presence of a_ presiding 


officer who is expected to-have a large 
fund of knowledge on that one subject. 
This leads to a heart to heart talk in a 
familiar way, much as a gathering of 
fruit growers should come together and 
visit a peach specialist at his home, or a 
grape grower at his home, where they 
could get the experience of the expert 
and give such information as each may 
have in his possession. 


Dehorning Old Apple Trees. 


Mr. Frazer, of the Wadsworth 
orchards, did not favor dehorning apple 
trees young or old, for the reason that 
several years were lost by such dehorn- 
ing. He found that trees pruned annu- 
ally for four years produced far less 
fruit than: those left unpruned. He did 
not mean by'this that apple trees should 
not be pruned at all, but that they 
should be ‘pruned with discretion and 
not too severely. His experience with 
pruning the peach was similar to that 
of the apple. His peach trees not 
pruned yielded nine to eleven baskets 
per tree, far more than the yield of 
those trees that were pruned, and the 
peaches were much larger on the trees 
not pruned. 

Mr. Frazer said hé would plant trees 
Straight in this state, not leaning tree 
to the windward side. He would leave 
the lowest limbs on the windy side. 
Another member said he would leave 
the lowest limbs on the sunny side of 
each tree, Mr. Frazer uses @ soapy 
Spray for his apple trees. One man 
sprays 1,000 apple trees per day with 
this solution. 

One member said that where it was 
Suspected that the eggs of aphis were 
on trees purchased he immersed them 
Toot and branch in a thin watery mix- 
ture of tobacco and clay in which they 
remained three hours. 

Question. In a term of fifteen years 
which will pay best, apples, pears, plums 
or peaches? Answer. It depends upon 


held at Rochester, N. Y., 
January 5, 1911. 


where the farm is located. Peaches 
will bring the quickest results, but for 
a long pull the apple is the most profit- 
able. 

Question. What is the best remedy 
for the quince curculio? Prof. Parrott 
said that this was a difficult insect to 
contend with. He would suggest jarring 
the trees, or growing the fruit where 
chickens could pick up the curculio and 
eat them. Some recommend hogs as a 
remedy but he did not favor this idea. 
For the apple and plum curculio lime 
and sulphur spray was recommended. 

Question. Is the “One for All” spray 
a safe insecticide? Reply. It is liable 
to burn the foliage and is not satis- 
factory. 


secured good results by using fifty 
pounds of basic slag per each large 
bearing apple tree, finding the leaves 
larger and the growth better under 
those trees. Another member had se- 
cured one-third more growth on apple 
trees a year planted by the use of 
basic slag. It is most effective on the 
sandy soil of New Jersey. It is made 
by grinding slag of iron furnaces. It 
supplies phosphorous acid. It is 
ground so fine as to be made immedi- 
ately available. One member used one 
ton per acre. 

It would seem from the discussion 
that there is only one fertilizer which 
can be used with certainty in all cases, 
that is with profitable returns, and 
that is barnyard manure for orchards. 
Other fertilizers, the members seemed 
to think, would be helpful one season 
and not helpful the next or would give 
larger crops or better growth one year 
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Question. What engine is best for 
spraying? Reply: The engine should 
have not less than three-horse power. 
Don’t buy a weak engine. 

Question. When is the best time to 
prune trees? Reply: Prune in Novem- 
ber or December or any time when 
the weather will permit when the trees 
are not in leaf. Most trees can be 
pruned when in leaf if not pruned ex- 
cessively. 

Question. Why did leaves remain on 
apple trees so much later than usual 
last fall? Reply: Possibly the lime 
and sulphur application caused this. It 
is expected that no injury will result to 
the trees from this holding of the leaves. 

Question. How can we get better 
color for our fruits, particularly apples? 
Reply by Prof. Barrett: Orchards 
in sod, without cultivation will bear 
brighter colored apples than orchards 
under cultivation, but the fruit will be 
smaller and less in quantity. 

[Editor’s note.—Here is our dilemma, 
if we get good wood growth and foliage 
our apples lack color. When we get 
poor growth and smaller foliage we get 
smaller fruit. If we in New York 
have a showery season we get large 
fruit lacking color. If our season is 
dry we get small fruit with better color. 
In Oregon, by irrigation, they get mois- 
ture at the roots where it is needed, 
while at the same time the leaves and 
fruit are bathed in sunshine. ] 

Question. What is the experience of 
members in using basic slag on apple 
and peach orchards? Reply: There is 
a wide difference of opinion as regards 
the use of this fertilizer. Several mem- 
bers have been unable to detect any 
benefit from its application. Mr, Frazer 


and no perceptible results another year 
and so on. The conditions of the 
weather have doubtless changed the ef- 
fect—results would be different in a 
wet season than in a dry season. Cover 
crops can also be relied upon in almost 
every case to give good results in en- 
riching the soil and improving the 
orchard. : 
Pear Psylla. 

Pear psylla was spoken of as one 
of the greatest pests known to pear 
trees. It was considered even worse 
than pear blight when the insects were 
fully established. Prof. Parrott advised 
spraying in March with emulsion, then 
later with lime and sulphur. A mem- 
ber and fruit grower from the Hudson 
river valley district had a pear orchard 
badly infested with this insect. He 
conquered it by scraping the bark from 
each tree in early winter, then spraying 


with oil spray, soaking every part of the’ 


bark, branch and body, continuing close 
down to the ground which was the point 
where the pear psyilla was most likely 
to conceal himself during the winter. 
He said San Jose scale was as nothing 
compared with psylla but both could be 
subdued and eradicated. He sprayed in 
March continuing until April 1st. 

Question. How can we get best re- 
sults from stable manure? Reply: 
Apply it daily to the field as fast as 
made providing the place where it is 
stored is exposed to the weather. Do 
not leave it in piles in the fiela but 
spread it at once. 

Question. Which is the best soil for 
apple orchards? Reply: I would not 
select soil with blue clay subsoil or any 
subsoil which retained water, I would 
prefer gravelly subsoil. An apple 





orchard should have natural drainage. 
Apples thrive best on clay loam that 
is not too stiff. Some of our best 
orchards are on sandy loam. Orchards 
should have both air and water drain- 
age. 

- Arsenate of lead mixture in a lime- 
sulphur wash was recommendeg for the 
slug which sometimes attacks the 
leaves of trees and plants, 

It is the opinion of authorities that 
our soils in western New York need 
lime and humus. One-half ton of quick 
lime unslacked or one ton of ground 
lime per acre was recommended. Here 
is a novel plan suggested by a member 
for applying unslacked lime; leave the 
unslacked lime in piles of about one 
half bushel to a bushel in different 
part of the orchard or field; then cover 
at once with a layer of earth. The 
lime will slack forming more than 
double the former bulk. When fully 
slacked men can scatter it with shovels 
covering the ground completely. The 
lime may be scattered with a manure 
spreader protected with a canvas so that 
the wind will not affect the spreading. 


Use of Lime-Sulphur. 

Errett Wallace, of the department of 
plant pathology, College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, gave an interesting discussion on 
“Lime-Sulphur Injury.” The presenta- 
tion of the subject by Mr. Wallace 
came as a result of investigations car- 
ried forward by the college at Sodus, 
last summer, when about ninety experi- 
ments designed to yield dependable re- 
sults on the use of insecticides and 
fungicides were undertaken. 

In the course of the treatment of this 
important subject, Mr. Wallace said: 

‘There is of course, a limit to the con- 
centration of lime-sulphur that can 
safely be used on foliage. This limit, 
however, is not so sharply defined as is 
often supposed.” After giving some ex- 
act formulas which had been tested 
with varying results, the speaker con- 
tinued: 

“Other factors are really more im- 
portant than this. We have sprayed 
acres of apple orchards with a 1-30 di- 
lution without serious injury. On the 
other hand, it is‘ possible to cause burn- 
ing with a much weaker solution. We 
are quite sure that most growers who 
have used lime-sulphur solutions during 
the current season will agree that the 
method of application has much to do 
with the results. 

Fine Spray Desirable. 

“If the nozzle is held long in one posi- 
tion and throws a coarse spray, drench- 
ing certain branches, there is likely to 
be injury whether the solution is strong 
or weak. The solution collects in drops 
on the foliage.and burns as the drops 
concentrate. Do not interpret this to 
mean that spraying should be less thor- 
oughly done; we mean only that it 
should be more evenly distributed, coat- 
ing, so far as is possible, every part but 
not over-drenching any part of the tree. 
The coating of spray should consist of 
very fine drops evenly distributed over 
the entire surface. If the application 
is too heavy, these drops coalesce to 
form large ones, and dripping results. 

“These large drops also collect at the 
tips and around the margin of the leaves 
and as they dry, the solution becomes 
more concentrated and burns. The 
proper distribution of the spray can 
best be obtained by using high-pressure 
and a nozzle having a small hole. Some 
persons may consider it necessary to use 
a coarse spray to control the codling 
moth, but we have had almost perfect 
results using a fine spray with high- 
pressure.” 

Laboratory at Sodus. 
“The laboratory which the College 


of Agriculture established at Sodus 
last summer carried through about 
ninety experiments. This laboratory 


was under the direction of Professor 
H. H. Whetzel, plant pathologist at 
Cornell university, and the work was 
carried on by Professor Everett Wal- 
lace and his assistants. 

“Professor Wallace in an experimental 
way, and I in a practical way, have 
thoroughly demonstrated, to my mind, 
that the all-important spraying to con- 
trol the apple fungus is the spraying 
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just before the bioom. But it is very 
important that the condition of the 
opening buds should be at just the right 
point When sprayed. Usually the open- 
ing buds have from three to five embryo 
apples forming in a cluster. The time 
to spray them is when the buds have 
separated, but before the blossoms 
really open, so as to be able to drive 
the mixture into the opening buds 
and cover the delicate stems. Pro- 
fessor Wallace has proven that the 
winter spores of the apple fungus are 
carried over on the old leaves, and not 
on the twigs, as we supposed, that 
all they need is warm weather and 
rain for these winter spores to swell 
up and burst and shoot the summer 
spores into the air. This almost al- 
ways occurs during the blooming 
period, and the first infection is on 
the newly formed leaves and the 
stems of the forming apples. Many 
times when we have had heavy rains 
during the blooming period and our 
fruit has not set well we have said 
that owing to the wet weather the 
apples were not pollenized, but I be- 
lieve our trouble was not so much 
due to lack of pollenization as to the 
roots of the fungus choking the deli- 
cate stems of the apples so that the 
sap could not flow freely to the form- 
ing fruit. 

“We must spray every year. I gave 
Professor Wallace a small block of trees 
in my young Baldwin orchard to experi- 
ment with. In the south end of the 
block were three trees, all the same 
size, that had been taken good care of 
for years. They each had from 25 to 
30 bushels of apples on them. One of 
them he sprayed with arsenate of lead 
and bordeaux mixture, and _ russeted 
nearly every apple on it. The next tree 
was his check. No spraying whatever 
was done on it, but, like the others 
it was well cultivated, trimmed anc 
fertilized. The third tree was wel 
sprayed three times with sulphur and 
lime and arsenate of lead. I made an 
offer that if any one would find fifty 
apples on the unsprayed tree that had 
no fungus on them I would buy him a 
new hat, and if any one would find 
twenty apples on the tree that had been 
sprayed with sulphur and lime and 
arsenate of lead that had fungus on 
them I would buy him a new hat. Sev- 
eral looked the trees over, but no ont 
has asked for the hats. 

Gasoline Traction. 

“Gasoline traction for hauling and 
cultivation purposes has made marked 
advance within the year. Several 
manufacturers are at work on farm 
tractors of different designs. 

“In conclusion, I want to say that 
I am more than ever convinced that 
certain sections of New York state are 
the most favored sections for fruit 
growing that there are in the United 


States. They have more freedom from 
frosts, more natural fruit soils, less 
transportation charges to the large 


consuming centers, and, best of all, 
we have learned to get a profit from 
the waste and culls from our product. 
Nothing is thrown away. On the other 
hand, we are behind some other sec- 
tions in the intelligent care of our 
orchards. Let each of us take it upon 
himself to look carefully after the 
fruit interests of his own town. Let 
us try to convince fruit growers and 
dealers of New York state that fruit 
can be grown and packed that will be 
an honor and profit to us and a de- 
light to the consumers.” 
In the Exhibit Hall. 

There was great activity in the ex- 
hibit hall this morning, many of the 
exhibitions being delayed in receiving 
their displays of fruit. Probably the 
most imposing display is that of the 
New York State Experimental station 
at Geneva. On long tables down the 
center of the exhibit are arranged 
groups of apples, more than 90 va- 
rieties being shown on one table alone. 
Another interesting display is that of 
the entomological department of the 
same station. Here are displayed sec- 


tions of branches showing the damage: 


done by insects; also the insects them- 
selves in the stages of dévelopment. 
The Cornell college of agriculture 
has an imposing display. Manufac- 
turers of nursery supplies and nursery- 
men from all over the country have 
exhibits of their produce. The base- 
ment has been converted into a verita- 
ble machinery hall. Several kinds of 
spraying machines, pruning shears and 
incidentals of a well-equipped orchard- 
ist are shown. 

Rochester to Be Apple Market. 

Tt was suggested that $5,000 would 
be necessary to‘carry out the project; 
but it seemed to be the opinion of 
those present that this sum would be 
insufficient and the committee which 
will report on Friday .morning will 
probably recommend that the $10 as- 





sessment which was suggested this 
morning be raised to double that sum, 
Should this project be carried through 
to a successful conclusion it will make 
Rochester the leading apple market 
of the country. 

Many of the delegates who had been 
expected this morning had not arrived 
up to noon and of those who put in an 
appearance, a considerable number 
were too greatly interested in the ex- 
hibits in the hall to attend the formal 
opening of the meeting. There were 
-200 delegates in Convention hall when 
the meeting was called to order and 
as many more in the exhibits hall. 

Secretary E. C. Gillett in opening 
the meeting announced that President 
B. J. Case was unable to be present 
as, owing to ill health he had been 
ordered to spend the winter in Florida. 
<1e read a letter and the formal report 
of the president, and after the report 
had been adopted a telegram of con- 
gratulation was sent to Mr. Case. 


To Unite Fruit Interests. 


In an effort to unite the fruit inter- 
ests east of the Mississippi river the 
conference to-morrow afternoon. will 
be held. Representatives from Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Virginia 
and other fruit growing states will at- 


of the trees, ranks with overwhelm- 
ing invasions of this pest during 1891 
and 1903.” 

Professor Parrott compared weather 
conditions of last year and other 
years and the relation of these condi- 
tions to insect pests. The most impor- 
tant parts of the report were those of 
the pear psylla and fruitgrowers’ ex- 
periments with home made concefil- 
trate. Speaking of the pear psylla, 
Prof. Parrott said: 

“This pest has been very destructive 
over a considerable portion of the 
state and throughout western New 
York, during the fall there were many 
orchards with scanty and blackened 
foliage. There were also many com- 


plaints of dropping of the fruit. About 
Youngstown and Lewiston the insect 
has done great damage for many 
years. One of the surprising features 


of the recurrence of this pest has been 
that it did not attack the poorest 
orchards but rather, those that are con- 
sidered the best. 

Loss Could Be Prevented. 

“Tt has always seemed to the writer 
that a large percentage of the loss 
caused by this ‘insect is needless and 
could be prevented. Orchards subject 
to attacks by this pest should be given 
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tend and it is believed that some clear 
and logical plan of legislation will be 
decided upon. As a preliminary to 
taking action of this kind, Mr. Catch- 
pole made the trip to Washington last 
month and, it is believed, received as- 
surances that measures of the kind 
suggested by the fruit growers would 
receive the sanction of congress. 
Report of Entomologist. 

Prefessor P. J. Parrott, entomolo- 
gist at the New York State Experi- 
mental station at Geneva, read a pa- 
per embodying the report of the com- 
mittee on entomology. Professor 
Parrott said that the discovery of 7,- 
000 nests of brown-tailed moths in 
shipments of stock from France and 
other countries had led the state to 
make an appropriation of $50,000 for 
the inspection of all imported stock, 
and a close watch is now being kept 
on all shipments arriving from foreign 
countries. Two scouts have also been 
brought here by the state from Massa- 
chusetts to look for these pests and 
for Egyptian moths. 

These two pests are the most de- 
structive that the orchardist has to 
contend with, Professor Parrott de- 
eclared, and he said that great pre- 
cautions were being taken to stamp 
them before they had overrun 
the state and spread on westward. He 
said that in the years from 1906 to 
1910 the United States government 
has spent $1,082,050 in fighting them 
and the state of Massachusetts has 
spent nearly six millions of dollars in 
the same time for the same purpose. 

Leaf Hoppers in Vineyards. 

“In Chautauqua county leaf hoppers 
Were present in destructive numbers 
in vineyards in several localities and 
grape growers were compelled to re- 
sort to protective measures to save 
their crops. Of much concern to 
fruit growers generally, throughout 
the state was the prolonged and de- 
structive outbreak of the pear psylla 
which measured by the losses to the 
pear crop and the diminishing vitality 





clean culture to prevent adults from 
hiding under weeds, leaves and rubbish 
during the winter, the rough bark should 
be removed from trunks and large limbs 
and burned.” 

Dr. E. P. Felt contributed a paper 
on “Insect Notes from the Hudson 
Valley” to the committee report. The 
report on the lime-sulphur mixture for 
spraying showed that ten out of eleven 
experiments had resulted favorably to 
the trees. 

The morning session closed with a 
question box conducted by Edward Van 
Alstyne, of Kinderhook. 

Address by Michigan Man. 

“Michigan Orchard Methods” was the 
subject of an interesting adderss given 
last night before the association by C. 
E. Bassett. In opening Mr. Bassett said 
that the fear of western competition 
was in most cases unfounded. Fruit 
grown in the Michigan and New York 
belts under wide-awake methods 
brought this year in the Chicago mar- 
kets higher prices than the western 
fruits. ‘‘Nature,” said he, “has done 
her best by these sections. It is now 
up to us in New York and Michigan 
to do our best.” 

The requisites for a good peach crop 
were described by Mr. Bassett in the 
main as follows: The trees should be 
low and the tops should be as open to 
the air and sun as possible. This in- 
sures proper exposure to the air and 
consequently a healthy development and 
a rich color. The lowness of the trees 
also facilitates picking and insures a 
sound physical condition in the fruit. 

Restriction of Production. 

The tree, by pruning and other means, 
should be restricted to its proper pro- 
ducing ability. Six bushels of sound 
peaches are better than eleven bushels 
of poor ones. The “cover crop” should 
be planted early to insure protection and 
nourishment for the next year’s buds. 
Clover, oats and peas were some of the 
best “cover crops’’ suggested. During 
the period of the development of the 
fruit the orchard should be cleanly cul- 


tivated and should be mildly stimulateg 
by an application of bone and potash. 

Mr. Bassett showed some stereopti- 
con views of his own peach trees, which 
he considers model, because every peach 
can be picked without the aid of a laq. 
der. 
facilitate picking but make pruning ang 
spraying easier. 

Pruning was dwelt upon by the speak. 
er, who said that trees, like children, 
should be carefully watched at all stages 
and every sign of disease or bad habit 
instantly eradicated. Pruning should 
take place every year and it is possible 
to prune fruit trees late in the sum- 
mer. 

Cattle and Bees Useful. 


The services of cattle and bees to the 
fruit grower are coming to be fully rec- 
ognized by the Michigan fruit growers, 
many of whom maintain herds of cattle 
and apiaries solely for the benefit there. 
of to fruit growing. The cattle furnish 
valuable manure and the bees perform 
inestimable services in carrying pollen 
from tree to tree and producing ex- 
tensive cross fertilization. 

The services of the western apple 
grower should not be despised by the 
eastern horticulturist, said Mr. Bassett, 
A thorough application of many of the 
ideas which they have developed is re- 
sponsible in large part for the great ex- 
tension of the apple market, especially 
in recent years. Their new methods of 
cultivation and varieties of fruit have in 
a measure revolutionized the industry. 
The east has nothing to fear if it makes 
use of the advances of the west in the 
betterment and extension of its own 
methods. 

Invasion Far-reaching. 


That this invasion of the east by west- 
ern fruit growers is no bugaboo, but a 
reality, is evidenced by the statement of 
one of the prominent members of the 
association, who, after one of the ses- 


sions, in discussing that aspect of the 


problem which confronts growers said: 
“When it is appreciated that a ma- 
jority of the fruit stands right here in 
Rochester sell western box apples in 
preference to the local product and that 
even in the little towns surrounding 
Rochester, which are in the very heart 
of the western New York fruit belt, you 
see apples from Yakima in Oregon and 
Wenatchee in Washington on sale, it is 
easy to understand why the fruit grow- 


_ er of the east is not ignoring the hand- 


writing on the wall.” 
Co-Operative Buying. 


“The purchase of fertilizers and 
spraying materials has again been 
carried on in a satisfactory way, so 


far as the secretary has been able to 
learn, Comparatively few of our mem- 
bers avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. We all know that the very 
fact that this association does deal 
in fertilizers and spraying chemicals 
is and has been for years, the potent 
factor in keeping prices for these ma- 
terials at a reasonable figure. We 
have saved, more indirectly than di- 
rectly, many thousands of dollars to 
the farmers and fruit. growers of this 
state, that otherwise would have gone 
into the pockets of the big corpora- 
tions and the local agents. So I be- 
lieve it is your duty to stick by this 
part of our work, even if you can buy 
just as cheap outside. The sales of 
arsenate of lead were only a little 
more than half what they were last 
year. This, for two reasons. The 
executive committee thought best to 
change the company, and many who 
were fairly satisfied with what they 
had in 1909, bought that brand in 
preference to something new, espe- 
cially as the old company put agents 
in the field, and canvassed the state 
very thoroughly, at a reduced price. 
Then, again, one of the firms with 
which we made a contract, afterward 
sold to dealers, at a lower price than 
they gave us. Yet with this combina- 
tion of circumstances against us, we 
sold 11,000 lbs. 

“The fertilizer trade is _ steadily 
growing. We sold almost 200 tons 
this year as against less than -140 last 
year. The trade in vitriol has dropped 
in two years, from over two carloads 
to thirty-nine barrels. The sulphur 
trade increased from 49,000 pounds to 
67,738 pounds. I want to again urge 
the necessity of ordering fertilizers at 
least a month before wanting to use 
them. It is an utter impossibility for 
the fertilizer firms to fill aH orders as 
soon as received, especially during the 
early spring. 





The following are the officers of the 
association: President, B. J. Case, So- 
dus; vice-president, Charles Ellis, Me- 
dina; secretary and treasurer, E. C. 
Gillett, Penn Yan; chairman of execu- 
tive committee, Frank Bradley, Bar- 
ker. 


The low trees, he said, not only ’ 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 

















Orchard Heating to Save Fruit Crops. 

There has been untold damage to 
fruit crops from spring frosts at the 
plooming stage from the earliest times 
until now. In most cases there has 
peen no attempt whatever to prevent 
the damage in the most of them, per- 
haps, there could have been nothing 
of consequence done. But within the 
last few years there have been many 
methods and appliances devised to con- 
trol the temperature sufficiently to ward 
off the damage and with considerable 
success. In some cases the prevention 
was about perfect and big profits have 
been the result. Very often it only needs 
a slight elevation of temperature to se- 
cure the tender bloom from damage, 
and in such cases success it attained far 
more easily than most people would 
think possible. 

The most primitive method of or- 
chard heating is by burning wood; log 
heaps, piles of cordwood, chunks, old 
stumps, brush, soft coal, and all sorts 
of trash have been used for this pur- 
pose. Some fruit growers make a busi- 
ness of keeping on hand material of 
this kind, so as to be ready for the 
time of need, and it is a wise provision. 
It would be far better to burn up old 
waste on many farms in trying to save 
the fruit crops -than to let it be destroyed 
by wild fires that ravage the neighbor- 
hood. There have many profitable 
crops saved in this simple way. 

But the best of all fuel to use in 
preventing frost damage in orchards is 
crude oil or petroleum, wherever it is 
obtainable at a reasonable cost. It 
burns regularly and the flame can be 
regulated by the use of several kinds 
of pots or orchard heaters that are in 
use. Crops have been saved in cases 
where the thermometer outside the 
orchards went as low as 20 degrees 
above zero. The oil can be kept on 
hand within little space and the heat- 
ers as well. They can be got into use 
on short notice and this is often very 
important, for the climatic changes are 
apt to be sudden. 

There are warnings given over all the 
fruit regions by the government weath- 
er service and if they are promptly 
heeded the crops can often be saved. 
All who are situated so they are in 
need of such warnings should keep a 
strict watch for the times of danger, as 
they are about to come and use the 
means at hand, whatever it be, to pre- 
vent the damage. This is‘as sensible 
as anything that a fruit grower can do. 
It is a matter of insurance that one 
has within his own power, if he will 
use it. Why not make preparations 
now and be ready when the time of 
need comes? If it does not come there 
is little expense incurred compared with 
the safety that is almost assured. There 
are many kinds of fire pots in use and 
they are advertised in many of the 
horticultural papers. 

Good, reliable and accurately tested 
thermometers should be bought and one 
hung in a tree on each acre. When 
the danger is near a reliable watchman 
should be kept going over the orchard 
to note the changes of the thermome- 
ters and when they indicate a lower 
temperature than 32 degrees the firing 
should be done. Predictions by wire 
and telephone are usually made in time 
to warn the growers of almost the 
exact degree that will: be reached be- 
fore morning, where there is united 
effort to have such warnings given. The 
U. S. government has issued a farmers’ 
bulletin on this subject and can be had 
by asking the department of agriculture 
at Washington, D. C., for it. 

A Very Dangerous Foreign Insect. 

Perhaps the most notable and terrible 
of all the insect pests of fruit is ceretitis 
capitata which is commonly known as 
Mediterranean Fruit Fly. It is abun- 
dant in about all the countries border- 
Ing on the Mediterranean sea and ‘nas 
Spread from there into several other 
Parts of Europe, Asia and Africa, espe- 
cially in India, China, Japan and has 
approached as near our shores as the 
Hawaiian Islands. It is carried about 
in the egg or larval stages inside fruits 
of almost any kind that are grown in the 
temperate or tropical climates. It is 
said to attack every one of the common 
fruits, such as apples, peaches, pears, 
Plums, oranges, lemons and all the 


tropical fruits except the banana and 


pineapple. The olive is also exempt 
from its ravages. The great danger is 
that this worst of all the fruit pests of 
the world will reach the shores of 
America and if it does the other insect 
troubles we have will be but shadows 
compared with this one. 

The eggs are laid inside the skin 
of the fruit and they hatch there and 
the larva tunnels through the flesh and 
causes it to become unfit for food and 
finally to drop on the ground and decay. 
The insects then leave the fruit and 
after a time go through the crysalis 
stage and then emerge into the perfect 
stage, ready to lay eggs and perpetuate 
the trouble. The eggs will hatch in a 
short time under proper conditions but 
may lie for a very long time and then 
hatch, if the conditions ar2 not favor- 
able for immediate hatching. In a 
small fruit like the grape only one or 


our ports to search and confiscate the 
contents of every lunch basket and 
every other private package as well as 
those of a commercial nature. We are 
getting fruits by the ship load every 
day from foreigm countries and no 
doubt this dreadful pest has already 
been landed in some of them. Why 
it has not made its appearance on our 
farms is a matter of fortunate accident 
or it has escaped notice so far. Not a 
fruit should be landed from abroad 
from either the east or west in which 
there is the slightest chance of this fruit 
fly being found. Every fruit grower 
should write to his representatives in 
congress and the legislators of the sea 
coast states on this subject. When I 
was at the recent meeting of the Cali- 
fornia State Horticultural commission 
at Stockton this subject was presented 
in the most forcible way by Mr. Com- 
fere, a most eminent entomologist, who 
had traveled in many foreign countries 
and seen the dreadful ravages of this 
insect. It was decided then and there to 
use every possible means to prevent its 
introduction to America. Once here it 
will cover the entire country in the 
course of time, for our fruits are shipped 
from one coast to the other and the 
same is true of Canada within itself 
and internationally as well. 


Answers to Inquiries. 

















The above photograph tells how dwarf 
close to the 


only been planted two or three years. Dwarf pear trees are especiall 
uy so trees and plant them ina row through your vegetable garden. Plant the trees two to 


garden, 


should be trained. Dwarf pear trees should branch out 
‘ound and the new growth of each year should be cut back so that the tree may never get 
higher than six or seven ‘feet. Thus trained a dwarf pear orchard is an attractive sight when laden with 
beautiful fruit, The largest specimens of pears I have ever seen were grown on dwarf pear trees that had 


adapted for planting in the home 


three feet apart in the row. You will be surprised to see how soon these trees will bear fine fruit and how 
much fruit you will secure from this single row thus closely planted. 





two eggs may be laid but in a large 
fruit, such as an apple, orange or mango 
as many as a hundred eggs are some- 
times laid, the parent insect having the 
instinct to provide for the nourishment 
and full development of its young. 

The great danger of introduction lies 
in this pest being brought to this coun- 
try in fruits that are sold in our markets 
or for the private use of travelers. It 
is a very common thing for those who 
cross the oceans on ships, especially 
the poorer classes, to provide them- 
selves with a quantity of fruit to be 
eaten on board the ships. Their appe- 
tites are very good at the start but 
after a time, when seasickness comes 
on, they do not relish fruit or anything 
else and a lot of it is likely to be 
brought ashore and finally used there 
or thrown away. And some travelers 
like to bring foreign, and especially rare, 
fruits to their friends across the water. 
They are apt to get at least a few speci- 
mens that are infested with the Medi- 
terranean Fruit F'ly. In any of these 
ways we are in the very greatest danger 
of receiving this worst of all known 
insect pests. It would be easy for 
oranges from Italy or Spain to have it 
in them and from them the infestation 
could easily pass to apples in the neigh- 
borhood where the oranges might be 
thrown away. Any number of possible 
chances of introduction might be men- 
tioned, as anyone can easily see. 

One of the most serious aspects of 
this whole matter is the fact that the 
insect cannot be killed by spraying or in 
any way that has so far been discovered 
except to gather the infested fruit and 
destroy it. This is almost impossible 
to do in anything like a thorough man- 
ner. The problem of extermination or 
even controlling of the apple maggot in 
New England and other northern sec- 
tions is a similar case. The fruit fly 
would be immensely more difficult be- 
cause of its liking for all kinds of fruit 
and even some vegetables. 

There is a move being made to in- 
duce the governmental and state offi- 
cials to enact laws and enforce them 
to keep out this terrible scourge. There 
must. be delegated to the inspectors at 





Prof. Van Deman: I would like to 
ask you if you could give me any in- 
formation as to the probable success 
of growing grafted pecans in southern 
or southeastern Georgia. The ground 
has been covered with timber but now 
with a:thick growth of grass 18 or 20 
inches high. Subirrigated digging down 
3 or 4 feet seems to be water. Are 
there any serious difficulties in growing 
the trees there?—C. W. Harrison, Ills. 

Reply: There is no doubt whatever 
about the success of the fine grafted 
pecans in southwestern Georgia, pro- 
vided the land is suitable. And there 
is very little of it that is not suitable. 
There are good bearing orchards in 
about all parts of that state and those 
next to it on all sides. The land men- 
tioned that is underlaid with water at 
a depth of three or four feet must be 
almost a swamp but as other trees 
once grew on it there is little doubt that 
pecan trees will flourish there, unless 
there has been considerable change in 
the conditions. Pecan roots will go 
down to permanent water if they can 
do so but where they are native on the 
creek and river bottoms of the lower 
Mississippi valley they usually have to 
go from ten to thirty feet for perma- 
nent water. In some cases the entire 
lend is flooded for long periods with 
water with no apparent injury to the 
pecan trees. I have seen them on my 
own land in Louisiana standing in water 
from one to twenty feet deep continu- 
ously from November until the next 
August and they seemed to flourish al- 
most as well as the willows that were 
growing near by. This as where the 
Mississippi river covered all the space 
between the levees that hold its waters 
within certain bounds. But the pecan 
tree is not an aquatic and should be 
planted in good tillable soil where cot- 
ton and other farm crops grow well, al- 
though it will do well in other situations 
and soils. The deeper and richer the 
soil the better, and the more good 
tillage the better the trees will grow 
and the sooner they will bear. I have 
seen plenty of good pecan land in south- 
west Georgia. 


Will you describe the California 
method of growing grapes? Do they 
grow them without trellises?—-W. D. D. 

Reply: There are almost no treilises 
or stakes used in California to support 
grape vines, except when they are very 
young. The plants are set in squares 
so that they can be cultivated in two 
or more directions. Small stakes are 
driven beside them, to which the little 
shoots are tied, and one is selected for 
the stem and kept in an upright posi- 
tion until it is large enough to stand 
without any support. This stem, which 
finally becomes a stout trunk, is about 
two feet high and from its top all the 
bearing canes are made to grow. They 
are cut back very severely every winter, 
leaving mere stubs with only a few 
buds on each. When the new growth 
comes out the fruit clusters set within 
about a foot of base of these new 
shoots and as the main trunk is very 
stiff, being more than six inches in 
diameter, the grapes are held well up 
from the ground. I recently traveled 
the entire length of California, from 
north to south and saw many thousands 
of acres of vineyards but in only one 
case did I see grape vines on’ a trellis. 
The Concord and about all of the varie- 
ties grown east of the Rocky mountains 
bear their fruit much farther out on 
the canes than the varieties grown in 
California and they need trellises for 
the support of the vines, which must 
be pruned accordingly. 


Question: Will you do me a favor 
by handing this to Mr. Van Deman. 
Having read his reply in the November 
issue of the Fruit Grower regarding the 
Everglades, I would like some informa- 
tion regarding the soil and climate of 
Hilliard, Florida, having bought a farm 
of 10 acres there and not being able to 
go down and make a personal investiga- 
tion I thought, as he has traveled a 
great deal, that he may have visited 
that locality. After seeing several maps 
since purchasing I have the impression 
that it may consist of swampy lands. 
If not can he tell me just what kind 
of fruits would be the best and most 
profitable to raise there? They adver- 
tised peaches and pecans, but would 
like to know whether apples, pears, 
plums and quinces would pay to raise? 
It being in frost limit prevents the 
raising of grapefruit, oranges, lemons 
and all other citrus fruits. I think if 
he would print the answer in the De- 
cember issue of the Fruit Grower it 
may interest other readers as well as 
myself. Respectfully yours, T. A. Ger- 
ring, Peabody, Mass. 

Reply: This is another case of “buy- 
ing a pig in a poke,” as many more 
people of whom we would expect better 
judgment have done and will do. The 
Florida land sharks are very busy and 
find plenty of victims. Now I do not 
say that this man has been cheated 
but he has certainly’ given some one a 
good opportunity to cheat him, unless 
he has dealt with some one of good 
judgment and strict honesty. The land 
in question is in a region where pecans 
and the southern Chinese type of 
peaches succeed but what the particu- 
lar tract he has bought may be is 
uncertain. It is probably “flat piney- 
woods” land and may be worth clear- 
ing, if not now cleared, and planting 
to pecans and peaches or some other 
crops that will endure frost. I have 
been through that section, but it would 
Ms pees, to tei: without seeing the 
and. 
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FAMILY OF FIVE 
All Drank Coffee From Infancy. 


It is a common thing in this country 
to see whole families srowing up with 
nervous systems weakened by coffee 
drinking. 

That is because many parents do not 
realize that coffee contains a drug—caf- 
feine—which causes the trouble. 

“There are five children in my 
family,” writes an Iowa mother, “all of 
whom drank coffee from infancy up to 
two years ago. 

“My husband and I had heart trouble 
and were advised to quit coffee. We 
did so and began to use Postum. We 
now are doing without medicine and are 
entirely relieved of heart trouble. 

(Caffeine causes heart trouble when 
continually used as in coffee drinking.) 

‘Our eleven-year-old boy had a weak 
digestion from birth, and yet always 
craved, and was given, coffee. When 
we changed to Postum he liked it and 
we gave him all he wanted. He has 
been restored to health by Postum and 
still likes it. 

“Long live the discoverer of Postum!” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Question: What is your opinion of 
the year 1911 financially? Will it be a 
good year for business? 

Reply: That is beyond the realm of 
my powers of mental foresight. We 
ought to have a good year and will if 
the people are not too fearful of the 
tricks of the money hogs and sharks, 
who play the financial game for their 
own advantage, regardless of what it 
brings upon the country. The common 
people work away always making the 
wealth of the country. 


Rome Beauty Apple: Green's Fruit 
Grower: Will Mr. H. E. Van Deman 
compare Rome Beauty, with Tompkins 
King? Would it be likely to do as well 
here as the King?—A. J. Morse, Pa. 

Reply: Rome Beauty is an apple of 
about the same size as Tompkins King 
and it is about as beautifully striped 
with red but the flavor is not so good. 
lt is well adapted to the larger part 
of the apple growing regions both east 
and west and succeeds in Pennsylvania. 
While it is not so.good an apple in qual- 
ity as the King it usually bears better 
and will yield more profit to the grower, 
except in-very rare cases, 








Will Prof. Van Deman kindly say in 
Green’s Fruit Grower if the Concord 
grape will do well in the vicinity of 
Richmond, Va., and between Nashville 
and the Tennessee river in Tennessee? 
In which of these locations would he 
prefer to plant the Concord, commer- 
cially? If there are better varieties for 
these sections than the Concord, we 
would be glad to know what kinds.— 
Frank Meyers, Ohio. 

Reply: I have seen splendid vine- 
yards of the Concord grape about Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and in Tennessee too, 
The vines grow and bear all right and 
the grapes are of good quality. The 
principal trouble is black rot and this 
ean be kept down by spraying with bor- 
deaux mixture. Almost any of the ordi- 
nary varieties of the grapes that are 
suitable to the conditions in the eastern 
states will succeed in the region asked 
about. Among these are the Campbell, 
Delaware, Brighton, Brilliant, Niagara 
and Lutie. By consulting almost any 
of the catalogues of reliable nursery- 
men a good selection of varieties can 
be made. There are a number of very 
choice new grapes originated by T. V. 
Munson of Denison, Texas, that are 
especially well adapted to the south. 
Among these are some crosses with the 
Scuppernong class that bear well with- 


out spraying. 
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Startling Corn Figures. 

Illinois farmers must look to their 
laurels. Some remarkable crops of corn 
are being raised ‘down east’ and 
farmers throughout the New England 
states are awakening to a realization 
of the fact that intensive cultivation 
and fertilization will soon place them 
in the front ranks in corn production. 

The New England Corn exposition, 
at Worcester, Mass., early this winter, 
was an event of importance and at- 
tracted wide interest. The wonderful 
display of corn and the certified crop 
figures shown, were matters of astonish- 
ment to the whole country. 

The display of corn in the form of a 
pyramid and cone near the entrance 
door of the main hall presented a mag- 
nificent sight. The corn was raised by 
Mr. T. C. Bates, one of the most active 
members of the board, who contributed 
much time, labor and money to assure 
success to the exposition. 

The cone contained 3,000 ears of 
Flint corn, every ear practically perfect 
and not less than twelve inches long. 
The pyramid contained 2,000 practically 
perfect ears of Flint corn from 12 1-2 
to 14 inches long. These ears were 
beautifully capped over and were in- 
deed a remarkable sight. 

The most important feature of Mr. 
Bates’s corn crop was the production 
per acre. On one acre of Flint corn 
he raised 173.3 bushels of ears, weigh- 
ing 70 pounds to the bushel. These 
results were sworn to by three compe- 
tent men who carefully measured the 
acres and superintended the husking 
and weighing of the corn. 

Allowing 43 per cent. for water and 
cob and reducing to 12 per cent. mois- 
ture basis, commonly conceded to be 
the percentage of moisture in crib dry 
it is shown that Mr. Bates pro- 





corn, 
duced 140.3 bushels of shelled corn per 
acre, which is probably the greatest 


yield of Flint corn per acre every grown 
in this country. 

The corn was very sound and firm, 
small cobbed and deep kernelled. It 
was raised from carefully selected seed. 

This crop estimate is based upon 70 
pounds to the bushel of ear corn on the 
cob, and 56 pounds per bushel for 
shelled corn. It is doubted if any of 
the corn farmers in the middle west 


can exceed Mr. Bates’ production on a 
hill farm in New England. It clearly 
shows what can be accomplished by 
adopting intensive methods of farming. 
Mr. T. C. Bates, North Brookfield, 
Mass., has prepared a most valuable 
booklet describing the methods by which 
this wonderful corn crop was raised. It 
contains much helpful and useful in- 
formation on the subject of testing seed 
corn, planting, cultivating, fertilizing, 
etc. This interesting. book will be sent 
free to parties addressing Mr. Bates. 





Just Wakes Up at the Age of 65 Years 
to Learn of the Profit from 
Fruit Growing. 

“A man from Churchville, N. Y., asks 
to see you. He says you will know 
who he is for he wrote you two weeks 
ago,” announces a clerk to the editor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 

“Good morning sir, what can I do 
for you?’’ responds the editor. 

“T am thinking of buying a 40 acre 
farm with the intention of growing 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
currants and other small fruits and 
asparagus for market. But before 
buying I would like to get advice from 


tended this simply as a home supply 
but has sold $40 worth of fruit from 
this little patch. This same man has 
10 rows of asparagus each row about 
200 feet in length from which he has 
sold in one season $80 worth of aspara- 
gus. These things I have seen myself, 
therefore it is not hearsay. This suc- 
cess of my neighbors has enthused me 
with a fever for fruit growing.” 

“Your neighbors’ success indicates 
that the soil in your locality is suitable 
for these products and that your lo- 
cality is poorly supplied with small 
fruits and garden vegetables. There 
are hundreds and perhaps a thousand 
villages in the state of New York which 
are equally poorly supplied with small 
fruits. These numeious villages are 
compelled to send away many miles 
for their supply of strawberry, rasp- 
berry, blackberry, currants and other 
small fruits which have to be sent to 
them by express, a very expensive 
method. Someone in all these various 
localities should be growing a home 
supply of small fruits and making 
therefore a large reward of profit. 
Further than this the residents of those 
villages would be able to save express 








PICKING STRAWBERRIES. 





Charles A. Green, for I have heard 
that he has had large experience and 
has made lots of money in fruit grow- 
ing. Can I make money in growing 
these small fruits? I have been offered 
9 cents per quart wholesale for all the 
strawberries I can grow in this local- 
ity.” 

“If you have the right soil, are a 
good manager, and like the work, you 
could not fail to make money in grow- 
ing these fruits. Strawberry growing 
at 9 cents per quart wholesale is one 
of the most profitable occupations. The 
possibility of revenue from an acre of 
strawberries under good culture at this 
price would be over $500, yet the aver- 
age grower does. not receive so much 
revenue as this from one acre, as there 
is so much poor culture and poor man- 
agement. You can get a larger revenue 
per acre from a smaller plantation than 
you can from a large plantation, or at 
least most men can. But remember 
that much depends upon the man be- 
hind the enterprise. It is a misfortune 
that you could not have begun this 
work earlier in life. Have you not a 
son who will work into the fruit busi- 
ness with you?” 

“T have a son but he cares nothing 
for fruit. He cares for nothing but 
horses.”’ 

“This is a misfortune. Perhaps you 
have a relative or a daughter who could 
become interested with you and help 
you sell your berries. What has led 
you to become interested in this matter 
at your time of life?” 

“T have seen with my own eyes the 
profits of my neighbors. One of these 
neighbors has eight rows of strawber- 
ries 300 feet long which he planted for 
his own home supply, but he sold from 
these rows in addition to all his family 
ate and some that he gave away, $50 
worth of strawberries, besides the sale 
of plants which amounted to consider- 
able. Another neighbor has five rows 
of blackberries 500 feet long from 
which he sold $80 worth of blackberries 
over and above all that his family con- 
sumed. Another neighbor has a little 
plantation of purple raspberries of the 
Schaffer or Columbian type. He in- 


,as the strawberry, 


charges and commissions and get their 
supply at a reduced price.” 

“Which of these small fruits do you 
think most profitable?” 

“T would like to sit here and talk 
with you on this subject for hours but 
it is now half an hour past my dinner 
time, therefore I shall have to be brief 
in what I say. It is particularly un- 
fortunate that most of my inquiring 
friends come to my office at about my 
dinner hour. Since I must take time 
to eat in order to live I must cut short 
these interviews.” 

“In reply to your question my fa- 
vorite has ever been the strawberry, 
which I have called the poor man’s 
berry, for it was the strawberry which 
set me upon my feet financially when 
I was greatly in need of money, over 
thirty years ago. There is one draw- 
back to the strawberry. It is liable to 
be injured by late spring frosts which 
come when the strawberry is in blossom 
and destroys the fruit crop for that 
season. Every strawberry grower should 
be prepared to defend his plantation 
from late frosts by building fires and 
making smudges, But the raspberry, 
blackberry, grape and currant under 
proper management are as profitable 
but there is more 
poetry in the strawberry than any other 
fruit, and more to become enthused 
over.” 





Have you faith in your own ability? If 
you have you have a powerful ally. 
That faith will work wonders, Faith, 
it is said, will move mountains. ‘‘There 
shall be no Alps,’’ said Napoleon, and 
lo! he was in Italy before the Austrians 
knew he had started. 

But along comes another with still 
greater faith, and behold! the mountain 
side opens wide to the locomotive, even 
as the treasure cave in the “Arabian 
Nights’? was opened at the magical word 
of “Sesame.” 

Still another believing one, to whom 
the flights of Icarus and Daedalus with 
Wwaxen wings were more than fables, 
soars above the eagle’s eyrie, over the 
sovereign peaks, accomplishing a feat 
undreamed of by the Man of Destiny. 


The Manufacture of Cider is Still an 
Important Industry, 
Nut-brown cider pouring from the 
press has been a common sight during 
the last two months at hundreds of 
farms throughout the United States, 


Cider making time down on the farm | 


is one of the eagerly awaited seasons 
of the year. The presses usually start 
in September, and keep going until late 
November. The work of cider making 
begins in the orchard of the old farm, 
where the boys and girls pick up the 
apples and load them on the big farm 
wagon. When the apples have been 
placed on the wagons the barrels are 
put on top and the horses hitched up, 
and the farmer starts for the cider mill, 
Each man tries to be there first, so at 
sunrise it is no unusual sight to see a 
score of farmers line up in front of a 
mill with 50 to 100 bushels of apples 
on each wagon, 

Community cider presses to-day are 
far different from what they were a de. 
cade or two ago. The large hydraulic 
presses are now used, and one man 
generally makes all the cider on such a 
press for his neighbors for miles around, 
The average press of this kind rushes 
out from 100,000 to 200,000 gallons of 
cider every season. 

The hydraulic presses are run all day 
and far into the night. The apples are 
either shoveled into a hopper from 
which they roll into the cylinder-like 
cutters, or are loaded into carts, which 
travel over small tracks and dump the 
apples into the cutter. In some places 
the cutters are above the hydraulic 
presses, and elevated pockets carry the 
apples to the cutters and bring back 
the sliced apples ready to be dumped 
into the presses. hy 

The crushed apple product is usually 
known as apple pomace, and the pomace 
is placed upon a large sheet of canvas, 
from five to ten bushels of pomace ona 
sheet. This is then folded and another 
placed on the top. From five to ten 
such canvas sheets are placed on top 
of each other, each one resting upon 
a lattice or wooden screen. 

When they are all placed in position, 
planks or blocks of wood are placed on 
top and heavy pressure is applied, and 
the juice begins to flow from the 
faucets around the lower part of the 
press into large tubs, from which it runs 
into the barrels. While running from 
the large tubs into the barrels it is 
strained so the liquid is clear, bearing 
no traces of the bees which usually con- 
gregate by the kundreds around the 
cider presses during the day and are 
apt to get ground up. 

A wagon load of fifty bushels of ap- 
ples usually makes four barrels of cider, 
as an ordinary juicy apple will yield 
enough juice to average a barrel of 
cider for every twelve and one-halé 
bushels of apples. 

Some of the apples from which cider 
is made in this country, are a disgrace 
to the makers. Wormy, knotty, and 
even rotten, (to say nothing of being 
dirty) good for nothing else, they are 
ground and pressed; but though the 
juice may be sold for cider, it is about 
as far from being wholesome cider as 
oleomargarine is from good creamy 
butter. 

Good cider requires good apples. And 
in general, the longest keeping apples 
make the best cider. This, of course, 
means that the best cider is made from 
the winter apples. No really good cider 
is made till about the middle of Sep- 
tember, when fall pippins begin to come 
in. 
Wild apples make a very spicy cider, 
and so do crabs but both vary greatly. 
It is generally considered that a mix- 
ture of these apples with grafted fruit, 
improves the quality of the cider. The 
cider from wild apples is generally of 
better keeping quality. 

Greenings do not make so good 4@ 
cider as some of the colored apples. 
High-class dessert apples such as 
Northern Spy and Spitzenberg, make 
a very high quality cider. Russet cider 
is the slowest to ferment of any. — If 
made late, and kept in a cool place, 
it may be kept nearly all winter. 

Like the apple whence it comes, the 
origin of cider is lost in the mazes of 
the past. 

The early English had many names 
for it among them cyder, sydyr, and 
sythir. ‘ 





A New Booklet by C. A. Green. 

“30 Years Experience with Fruits 
and Flowers” is the title of a booklet 
just published, prepared by C. A. Green. 
This booklet is beautifully illustrated 
and gives practical and helpful sugges- 
tions to all those who are interested in 
fruits and flowers. Sent free on appli- 
eation. Address Chas. A. Green, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 





Never mind the barking dog that has 
no teeth. 
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“Rural New Yorker’ Notes. 

Lime as a Fertilizer.—‘This section 
was one vast forest, hilly and too rough 
for large farm operations. The first 
settler selected the smoothest and less 
timbered spots to farm and made a 
living for a few years, then the timber 
pecame of market value, and the farme 
ers became lumbermen in winter. But 
about this time the farms refused to 
produce crops, clover became very rare 
and farmers became discouraged. About 
this time it was discovered that the 
world needed the coal that was under 
our hills. Railroads were built up 
every ravine, then some venturesome 
farmer bought a car of lime and put 
it on his land; clover reappeared, and 
grass and grain grew as well as on new 
land. The working of the mines 
brought in a large population of plain, 
honest, hard-working people from 
Europe, who are large consumers of 
cabbage, potatoes and fruit, so now 
many are growing these perishable 
crops. One of my friends has just 
housed 900 bushels of potatoes from 
three and one-half acres. Another of 
my friends this season harvested 150 
bushels of wheat from three acres, 
which he had: grown potatoes on the 
previous year. We also have discov- 
ered that strawberries, apples and 
peaches will grow on this land without 
the aid of lime. But these fruits need 
to be planted on high land to avoid 
damage from frost. Apples and peaches 
are a full crop here on the hills, but 


all killed by spring frost on low 
ground.” 
Producer’s Share of Grapes.—We 


are engaged, principally, in this section, 
in grape culture. Since we commenced 
packing this fall I have placed notes 
in baskets of grapes requesting pur- 
chaser to let me know price paid per 
basket. I am sending you card and 
letter which are fair average samples of 
many answers which I have received. I 
am also sending stub which was at- 
tached to check received in payment for 
shipment of grapes sent October 27, 
1910, to the leading produce dealer 
here, who handles many carloads of 
grapes in baskets each year. For the 
shipment here referred to we received 
10% cents per basket, and I would say 
they have ranged in price this fall from 
7 to 11% cents, and from 6 to 9 cents 
last fall, here at the landing. I have 
explained as nearly as possible and 
sent proof of the per cent. of the cone 
sumer’s dollar received by those en- 
gaged in grape culture in this section. 

The stub shows that 275 baskets of 
grapes sold at 10% cents, or $28.87. 
“Boat charges’ were 70 cents, so the 
grower received $28.17 or 10% cents 
per basket. One of the letters is from 
Ann Arbor, Mich., written by a woman 
who paid 20 cents for a basket. In 
this case the producer received 51 cents 
of the consumer’s dollar. The other 
letter came from Jackson, Mich. Here 
the basket brought 25 cents, and the 
remark that ‘‘the grapes were the best 
I have had this year.” In this case 
about 41 cents of the consumer’s dollar 
went to the producer, and he stood all 
the expense of growing, picking and 
packages. This “interior vote” is a 
great thing. 

Cost of Clearing Western Lands.—I 
am clearing fifty-five acres on the bank 
of the Columbia river, in Skamania 
county, Washington, right across the 
Columbia from Hood-river. It has cost 
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me close to $200 an acre to clear what 
land I have cleared this year. I have 
now contracted to clear fifteen acres 
more at $150 an acre. I have been 
burning up the finest kind of timber to 
get rid of it, but now a sawmill has 
started up near by and I am getting 
50 cents a thousand feet for the aver- 
age timber and $1 a thousand for the 
very choice timber. It takes from $30 
to $50 worth of dynamite to the acre 
to blast out those enormous stumps. 
Land there cleared and planted to ap- 
ples is worth about $500 an acre; of 
course, I mean-~.trees just planted, ap- 
ple twigs about as big around as your 
little finger. This will give some idea 
of the terrific expense there is con- 
nected with clearing and planting apple 
land in the far northwest. 

I see by the Hood river press that a 
large New York city firm has again 
bought all the apples of the Hood river 
district through the Apple Growers’ 
Union ata price that will average *2 a 
bushel box. A half million is involved 
in this deal. This same firm has bought 
the Hood river crop for the past three 
years. These apples cost the consumer 
from $4 to $6 a box in New York city. 





“In the end we retain from our 
Studies only that which we practically 
apply.”—Goethe. 
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Fruits for Long Island, N. Y. 


My impression is that larger profits 
in apple and peach growing can be 
obtained by the Long Island, N. Y., 
orchardist by growing chiefly early 
varieties of apples and early and very 
late varieties of peaches, says Prof. 
John Craig, in “Tribune Farmer.” I 
believe that the climate of Long Island 
is more favorable to the production of 
early apples than midwinter or late 
kinds, and, again, ‘the facilities and de- 
mands of the market are such that 
these summer and early autumn varie- 
ties ought to be worked off at good 
prices. Again, winter apples of good 
keeping quality can be grown to better 
advantage upstate, in the central and 
western parts. 

In regard to the peach question, it 
seems to me that the Long Island grow- 
er should aim to get his varieties into 
market so as to escape the glut of the 
midseason, and I am inclined to think 
that there will be more money in late 
kinds than in early ripening varieties, 
although probably it will be desirable 
to grow some of both, but my own 
preference would be for ‘the later types. 

Of apples I would plant Yellow 
Transparent, Early Harvest, Astrachan, 
Duchess, Alexander, Wealthy and McIn- 
tosh. Now, this list is probably too 
long, and if it was thought desirable 
to cut it down I would drop Early 





Harvest and Alexander. I have sug- 
gested the latter because there is al- 
ways a demand by the cheaper fruiter- 
ers for large, handsome and attractive 
specimens, 

Considering the variety question of 
peaches, I would recommend Champion, 
as it is handsome, though white flesh, 
and, like most of the white flesh varie- 
ties, of high quality, it is too tender for 
shipment to distant markets, yet one 
ought to be able to handle it under 
your conditions. Greensboro is another 
early peach of the yellow flesh type, 
even earlier than Champion, though not 
quite as good in quality. It is a free- 
stone of handsome appearance. 

Triumph is another early variety 
which fellows Alexander, which I have 
not mentioned on account of its very 
poor quality; it is popular in some 
parts of the country, but subject to 
rot, and is not as attractive as many 


other kinds on account of its heavy coat, 


of down. In season it is about the 
middle of August, and if one has 
Greensboro I doubt whether it will be 
profitable to grow Triumph. The flavor, 
however, is excellent. These are the 
early kinds I would recommend. Among 
the very late varieties are Stevens, 
ripening from the first to the middle 
of October (perhaps earlier with you), 
a peach of handsome appearance, 
though white flesh, and of high quality. 


It is a good shipper and a good keeper. 
The only other late variety that I would 
recommend is Salway. This follows 
Stevens and practically closes the sea- 
son. In some parts of the country it 
does not ripen thoroughly before frost, 
but I think there should be no dif- 
ficulty in the vicinity of Flushing. You 
will note that I have not recommended 
the Crawfords or Elberta. My object 


was to avoid varieties which would 
bring you into competition with the 
mass of fruit from New Jersey, West 


Virginia and the Delaware peninsula. 
It is possible that there might be some 
Overlapping of your early varieties with 
fruit from this region, but your Stevens 
and Salway would not be likely to com- 
pete with fruit from other sections ex- 
cept from western New York, where 
the Salway, however, is not grown very 
extensively. 
Take Notice! 


Those of our folks who are fortunate 
enough to own a copy of Green’s book, 
“How We Made the Old Farm Pay,” 
or the later book, “30 Years With Fruits 
and Flowers,” think very highly of 
them. Why don’t you get a copy and 
join the satisfied ones? Send us $1.25 
and one of the books is yours,—together 
with a five-year subscription to Green’s 
Fruit Grower for yourself or a friend. 
Book alone, 25 cents, postpaid. 
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REASONS WHY 


BLANCHARD’S 





ARE THE BEST 


BEC AUSE—23,,2°, — by the OLDEST manufacturers of agricultural sprays 


BEC AUSE—2"* al by the LARGEST manufacturers of agricultural sprays 


BEC AUSE They are made by a firm whose exclusive business is manufacturing agri- 
cultural sprays and insecticides. 
BECAUSE— They are made by the only firm who manufacture a COMPLETE LINE of 
“agricultural sprays. 
BECAUSE—": are made in the most PERFECTLY EQUIPPED PLANTS in the 
world for manufacturing agricultural sprays. 
They are made by BLANCHARD SPECIAL IMPROVED PROCESSES, de- 
BEC AUSE—sienea to manufacture the most perfect sprays and insecticides, and for no 
other purpose. 


THE BLANCHARD PRODUCTS 


LION BRAND Lime-Sulphur Solution LION BRAND Fir Tree Oil 
LION BRAND Bordeaux Mixture LION BRAND Insect Powder 
LION BRAND Pure Paris Green LION BRAND Powdered Tobacco 
LION BRAND Arsenate ot Lead LION BRAND Weedicide 
LION BRAND Kerosene Emulsion LION BRAND Grafting Wax 
LION BRAND Pure Powdered Hellebore LION BRAND Sticky Binding 
LION BRAND Whale Oil Soap LION BRAND Cattle Content 


AND SEVERAL SPECIALTIES 


Every successful reader of The Fruit Grower knows he must:spray if he is to havea crop 
marketable at profitable prices, and an orchard constantly increasing in value and earning 
capacity. 

It has become now simply a question of whose spraying materials to use. Those who KNOW 
will have none but LION BRAND—BLANCHARD’S LION BRAND—because of their scientific. 
ally worked out formulas, perfection in manufacture, and dependable uniformity in quality and 
effectiveness. Buy from your local dealer or write to us and refuse toallow any one to foister on 
you any other brand. 

FREE BOOKLET 

** WHEN, WHY AND HOW TO SPRAY ”’ is an exceedingly valuable little booklet on the 
subject of spraying, putting everything in concise, readable shape, and we will be glad to senda 
copy to you by mail, if you send your address. 

LION BRAND PRODUCTS ARE GUARANTEED UNDER THE 
INSECTICIDE ACT OF 1910, BY 


JAMES A. BLANCHARD & COMPANY 


510 Church St., New York, N. Y. 102 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


j The Leaf. 
Lightly oe blows, and at His breath 


fall, 
The _perishing kindreds of the leaves; 
drift, 
Spent dames of scarlet, gold aerial, 
Across the hollow year, noiseless and 


swift. , 
Lightly He blows, and countless as the 
falling 
Of snow.by night upon a solemn sea. 
The ages circle down beyond recalling, 
To strew the hollows of eternity. 
He sees them drifting through the spaces 


m, 
And leaves and ages are as one to Him. 


Apple Raising at a Profit. 
The following “apple” story appeared 
in the “Rural New Yorker,’ which we 
assume many of our subscribers read 
regularly. For those who missed it 
and for those who do not take the 
above paper it seems worth while to 
reprint as an object lesson on what 
can be done in fruit when one goes 
at it in the right manner: 
We do not like to print “big 
stories’’ of results in farming. They 
usually do far more harm than good 
, by discouraging some who have tried 
|hard to succeed and encouraging 
| others who think they can match the 
record without labor and experience. 
These latter are often led to failure 
by such reports. After this explan- 
ation we print the following, which 
we believe to be fully authentic: 
Some time ago you asked for the 
result from one acre of fruit. I will 
send you the amount received from 
one acre of Alexander apples of 47 
trees. 











Receipts. 
BOS METOIN OE ORs cscs cncwcsoeens $1, “a 00 
27 barrels drops at $2.50........ 7.50 
Drops sold .1008e ....ccccce oceee HS 00 
Gross amount received..... -- - $1,646.50 
Expenses. 
413 barrels at $.35........ $144.55 
| Picking at $.15 per barrel 57.90 
—— 202.45 
Net amount received ......... $1,444.05 


This orchard of Alexander apple trees 
has been thoroughly cultivated and ma- 
nured, and cover crops used. I should 
like to know if any sod-mulch orchard 
coulqa show as_ good _ return.—Delos 
Tenny, Hilton, N. Y. 

Most people in Western New York 
know of Mr. Tenny and what he has 
done on a 20-acre farm. The fact of 
producing $1,646.50 gross on a single 
acre of early apples leads us to won- 
der what fruit growing is coming to. 
And the “sod mulchers” have their 
say too. A citizen of Syracuse tells 
how day after day the wagon from 






















































D . Our Big Free Stove and Range Book gives you our 
Al MARK REGIS EREIL 
Over 140,000 satisfied cus- 

—360 Days’ Approval Test 

$5 to$40 cash. No better stoves or ranges than the Kalamazoo could 

R [J | 4 EE \ Box 18. Yalesville, Conn. 

Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 

of work and do it better and easier? Clark’s 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
factory wholesale prices and explains all—saving ycu 
—“And Gas ; 
tomers in 21,000 towns. Over 400 styles and sizes to select from. 
—CASH OR CREDIT 
Oven Thermome be made—at any price. Prove it, before we keep your money. 
Eldorado Blackberries, Strawberry and 
THE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE (sre: ot? sirpins"°ater: 
for what you want and prices. JOHN H. JACKSON, QOThird Ave., Albany, N. Yo 
original “Cutaway” Harrow can be used as a fieid 






Be An Independent Buyer Spend One Cent For 
$5 to $40 on any famous Kalamazoo stove or range, 
Stoves, Too $100,000 bank bond guarantee. We prepay all freight and give you ‘4 
Write a postal for our book today—any responsible person can 7 
eter Makes anindependent buyer. Send name for Free Catalogue No. 3160 
Raspberry Plants. Catalog free. 
Carries off surplus \"ater; 
creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fectile. 
harrow and its extension head frame converts it 


s a 
y\ GeV rete WALLY This Big FREE Book 
9 
including gas stoves. Sold only direct to homes. 
—30 Days’ Free Trial 
have same credit as your home stores would give you—and you save 
Baking Easy Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mi 
BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO., 
admits air to the soil. +In- 
ackson’s Round Prain Tile meets every requirement. We also make Sewer 
Why buy two tools when one will do two kinds ¢ 
into an orchard harrow. Drawn by two medium 


What Prof. 


Mr. Hitchings’ farm passes with about 
$70 worth of apples aboard. Mr. 
Hitchings tells us that his boy took 
one load and brought back $108.50 
received for it. For years we have 
claimed that apple growing in the 
eastern states would in time rank 
among the most profitable enterprises 
in which men can engage. And there 
is no profession under the sun which 
requires harder work, greater skill or 
greater patience and real courage than 
that of developing a high class fruit 
farm. The business has no opening 
for shirks and dreamers, but calls for 
strong men who can endure. 





Plant Trees in By-Places. 
Here in southern Ohio, as in many 


sides could be utilized for tree-growth. 
As a rule, few farmers who have lived 





Bailey -Says 


“The Double Ac- 
tion ‘Cutaway’ 
Harrow has been 
satisfactory. I use 
it almost continu- 
ously on our hard 
clay land with good 


horses and will cut 28 to 30 acres or double cut 
15 acres in a day. The genuine “Cutaway” disk 
slices, stirs, lifts, twists and aerates the soil. 
Working the soil this way lets in the air, sunshine 
and new life and kills foul vegetation. Thorough 
cultivation makes large crops. Successful farm- 
ers, orchardists, gardeners and planters 
know that intensive cultivation is profit- 














100% person 
Crops FE 



















able when done properly. 
Clark’s “Cutaway” tools 
are used ana endorsed by satisfied users through- 
out this entire country. Also in several foreign 
countries. Why? Because they decrease 
labor and imcrease crops. 

Our disks are . 
made of cutlery steel 
shaped and sharpen- 
ed in our own 4 
and are the on 

enuine “Cutaway” 
isks. 

Beware of imitations 
—! infringements. We 
os for every 
our dealer 
can t a a y the gennu- 
ine“Cutaway,” write us 
your needs.Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prompt 
shipments. Send a pos- 
tal today for our new 
catalogue “Intensive 


Cultivation.” It’s Free, Original “Cutaway” 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 865 MAIN STREET, HIGGANUM, CONN. 


tesults.”’ 
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in a timber country think about plant- 
ing any trees except apple, peach, pear, 
etc. But many of our nut bearing trees 
ought to be grown that are fast disap- 
pearing by the woodman’s axe, such as 
the beech, which produces a large 
amount of feed for hogs, sheep and 
poultry, and is one of the handsomest 
trees on the lawn, with its dense foli- 
age, and spreading tops where not too 
thickly planted. Then we have the 
shell-bark hickories, large and small; 
in my boyhood days we had of the 
large but few trees that bore nuts, but 
at this time I have quite a number of 
young trees, the seed of which was 
probably planted by chipmunks, or 
otherwise dropped, and whenever I 
found one I cared for it by protecting, 
and now we have the pleasure of 
gathering almost annually quantities of 
nuts. Then we have the black walnut, 
not only valuable for fruit, but as 
timber for manufacturing purposes; it 
is of quick growth and &ttains majestic 
size. I could enumerate others.— 
ky We. Be 





At the Geneva Experimental Station, 
Professor Hedrick was carrying on an 
experiment for some years on an apple 
orchard, half being in sod, and half 
cultivated, and on the cultivated por- 
tion, he found that five acres paid a net 
profit clear of all expenses for four years 
of 10 per cent. on a valuation of $1,000 
per acre. The profits on the sod were 
less. I took the same four years and 
made 141-2 per cent. on the same 





valuation from my orchard. 
































HAVE A CHERRY ?- 





Profit in ‘Cteting 


It is claimed that as much as $300 
has been made from one acre of cher- 
ries. There is probably but little doubt 
regarding the profit of the cherry tree, 
but the trouble arises in the labor re- 
quired in picking. Upon one acre, with 
the trees 20x20 feet apart, one hundred 
and eight trees can be set, and it would 
require only about a bushel from each 
tree in order to realize $300. Cherry 
trees do not bear every year alike, and 
so, perhaps, it is not an easy matter to 
judge of the average income from an 
orchard of an acre. The price realized 
also depends upon the kind of cherry, 
We had a tree of a variety known as 
Siberian or Oxheart, from which a few 
years ago an excellent crop of fruit 
was harvested. I have no means of 
knowing the number of quarts of fruit 
gathered, for the reason that many were 
used for canning purposes—more than a 
bushel. Many were given away and 
some were left for neighbors to pick, 
and besides we sold enough to come 
to $6. Assuming that as many more 
were used and given away, there would 
have been realized from the tree at 
least $12, and in the same proportion, 
in an orchard of 108 trees there would 
be realized almost $1,300. But that 
was an exceptional year, and yet shows 
what might be with success, a market 
and fair prices. me 

While a wet soil is objectionable, it 
is as necessary that there be a supply 
of moisture as that there should be a 
supply of fertilizing material. One of 
the experiment stations, in referring to 
experiments and the fact that no re- 
suits could be traced to the use of 
fertilizers, says that it was due to the 
fact that there was not enough water 
at hand to enable the plants to use 
the fertility that there was in the soil. 
The want of sufficient water in mid- 
summer is evidently a hindrance to the 
best effects that might be produced. 








Look at the gutters and eves of your 
houses and barns. These, constructed 
of tin, need repainting often, or they 
rust out and leak. They are out of 


other parts of the country, poor hill- sight and out of mind. anit’, £. ieee 


CHEATED FOR YEARS 


Prejudice Will Cheat Us Often If We 
Let It. 

You will be astonished to find how 
largely you are influenced in every way 
by unreasoning prejudice. In many 
cases you will also find that the preju- 
dice has swindled you, or rather, made 
you swindle yourself. A case in illus- 
tration: 

“T have been a constant user of Grape- 
Nuts for nearly three years,” says a cor- 
respondent, “and I am happy to say 
that I am well pleased with the result of 
the experiment, for such it has been. 

“Seeing your advertisement in almost 
all of the periodicals, for a long time I 
looked upon it as a hoax. But after 
years of suffering with gaseous and bit- 
ter eructations from my stomach, to- 
gether with more or less loss of appetite 
and fiesh, I concluded to try Grape- 
Nuts food for a little time and note the 
result. 

“IT found it delicious, and it was not 
long till I began to experience the bene- 
ficial effects. My stomach resumed its 
normal state, the eructations and bitter- 
ness ceased and I have gained all my 
lost weight back. 

“I am so well satisfied with the result 
that so long as I may live and retain my 
reason Grape-Nuts_ shall constitute 
quite a portion of my daily food.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkes. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? <A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 
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Insects and Fu 


Leaf-Eating Insects. 

The various insects which infest fruit 
trees and garden and field vegetables 
are divided into two distinct classes, 
according to the manner in which they 
take their food. One of these is the 
jeaf-eating insect, which has a pair of 
jaws very similar to the higher order of 
animals, so that they are able to chew 
the leaves of the plant which they at- 
tack. Among the best known and most 
harmful of this class of insects are the 
various caterpillars of all kinds, beetles 
and cut worms. 

While it is possible to destroy insects 
of this class by means of an external 
irritant treatment, it is preferable to 
kill them by means of an insecticide 
sprayed on the leaf, so that when the 
insect feeds on the leaves he takes a 
certain amount of the poison into his 
system. 

In studying which insecticide to use 
for the trouble affecting your plants or 
fruit trees, it is therefore first advisable 
to determine whether the insect is a 
leaf-eating one or not. 

Sucking Insects. 

The other class of insects injurious to 
vegetation is the sucking insect. These 
insects are supplied with a sort of beak 
which they imbed in the branch or 
trunk of a tree and in this way suck the 
sap from the tree so that its vitality 
becomes exhausted and the tree dies. 
This class of insects is generally known 
as a mite or scale insect, the latter be- 
ing represented in its highest form by 
the San Jose scale, which is the most 
injurious of this class. Owing to the 
fact that these scale insects are so very 
small, they are not always noticed un- 
til the injury to the tree becomes ap- 
parent through the dying of the 
branches. 

Seale or sucking insects should be 
handled by means of a contact poison; 
that is to say, the insecticide which you 
use should be one that will burn through 
the exterior surface of the scale and kill 
them by means of penetration. 


Fungus Diseases. 

The majority of diseases occurring 
among plants, fruit trees and vegetables 
are caused by a low form of vegetable 
life known as fungi, which live upon 
the tissues of the vegetable matter. They 
obtain their nourishment by means of 
breaking down the célls of the vegetable 
or tree on which they exist. As a rule 
these fungi spend the winter within the 
living and dead vegetable tissues. At 
the first sign of warm weather they 
send out what are called spores, corre- 
sponding in a large degree to the seeds 
of a plant. These spores are scattered 
from tree to tree by means of the wind 
and multiply very rapidly under favor- 
able conditions as to moisture and 
warmth. In fact these spores increase 
so quickly that they soon sap the vitality 
of the plant or tree and cause it to 
become thoroughly diseased unless 
measures are taken to prevent it. 
Among the most harmful of these fun- 
gus diseases are the mildew, rot, blight, 
etc. 

In fighting diseases of this character, 
it is necessary to apply what is known 
as a fungicide, or a preparation which 
will cover completely all of the spores 
on the affected part, thus preventing 
any further germination. In this way 
the disease is held in check; that is to 
say, provided application is made fre- 
quently enough during the spring and 
early summer months, 

As stated in our introduction, spray- 
ing with a fungicide is really a preven- 
tive rather than a cure. Its applica- 
tion should be begun before the disease 
has gone too far; that is to say, in a 
good many cases it should be applied 
before the disease is apparent. If you 
have fungus disease on your fruit or 
vegetables this year, you should spray 
sufficiently early the following spring to 
avoid a repetition of this trouble. A 
good rule to go by is to spray your-fruit 
trees and vegetables, which are sus- 
ceptible to fungus diseases early every 
spring, at two-week intervals until the 
summer is well advanced. Following 
this rule cannot do any harm and it 
is a good means of insuring against 
these diseases which may spring up later 
if not attended to in advance. 


How to Know What is Troubling Your 
Apple Orchard and the Proper 
Remedy. 


The apple is perhaps the most common 
of American fruits and subjected to the 
largest number of fungus diseases and 
injurious insects, hence special attention 
must be given to its care, says “Spray- 
ing—a Profitable Investment,” a pamph- 
let put out by a well known maker of 
spraying materials. 









It is just as important to protect and 
thus save your crops as it is to fertilize 


ay beer 





ngus Diseases UUs. tion. 





Power sprayer at work in western New York apple orchard spraying for codling moth. 





them in order to increase their produc- 
tiveness. 
The Apple. 

Apple Tree Borer (Round-headed).— 
Early in the spring there appears a 
beetle, brown in color with two whitish 
stripes along its back. It deposits eggs 
in the cracks in the bark of the tree 
trunk near the ground or even below, 
which in a few days hatch into grubs, 
which gnaw their way into the sap wood 
and feed throughout the season. Often 
they bore to the roots, where they re- 
main until spring, later gnawing their 
way up and deeper into the trunk. This 
operation is repeated the second year. 
Late in the summer they bore into the 
bark, changing to the dormant chrysalis 
state and emerging as beetles to continue 
the propagation of the species, which 
takes three years. 

Remedies.—Scrape the trunk with wire 
brush and remove soil a few inches 
around the base, exposing the roots. Go 
over your trees in the autumn and cut 
out where you find traces. In cases where 
the grub has already eaten its way into 
the tree the only effective remedy is to 
cut out such grub with a sharp knife 
and disinfect the injured parts. 

The Flat-headed Apple Tree Borer.— 
This insect is very different from the 
one just discussed, inasmuch as it is 
very flat in shape and is greenish-black 


in color. It appears in the spring at 
about the same time as the other, and 
the life histories are about the same ex- 
cept that this species requires less time 
to develop and attacks the trunk higher 





up, often being found on the larger 
limbs. 

Remedy.—Same as for the round- 
headed borer. 

Apple Tree Tent Caterpillar.—One 


often finds in May or June, on the limbs 
of apple and wild cherry trees, compact 
silken nests, or tents, containing a large 
number of handsome caterpillars. These 
are the insects which have been known 
for many years as tent caterpillars. The 
eggs are deposited during July in com- 
pact masses around the twigs. After 
they are laid the parent moth secrets a 
viscid liquid, which hardens over the 
eggs as a protection. The insects remain 
in this state until the following spring, 
when they hatch into young caterpillars. 
These insects feed on the foliage for 
about six weeks until they become fully 
developed, when they leave the tree and 
seek some place to pupate in. Two or 
three weeks later the moths appear, 
pair, and in a short time deposit the 
eggs, after which they soon die. Thus 
there is but one brood each season. 
Remedy.—Burn the nests early in the 
morning before the insects have left the 
tent. Spray when insect appears with 


arsenate of lead, using 2 to 3 pounds 
to 50 gallons. Paris green (4 to 6 ounces 
to 50 gallons) can aiso be used or botn 
combined. 

Woolly his.—Frequently you will 
notice a wifite, woolly substance on the 
limbs and trunks oft appie trees. Upun 
examination little pink lice are found 
underneath it. There are two forms of 
this insect, one attacking the roots, the 
presence of which may be easily de- 
tected by the knotty appearance of the 
infested rootlets, and one attacking the 
limbs and trunk. They greatly injure 
the tree by sucking the sap. Must cases 
of stunted and galled root are caused 
by this insect. Young trees so injured 
are unfit for planting. 

Remedies.— Where insects are working 
on the roots they may be destroyed by 
applying scalding water or kerosene 
emulsion to them. Refuse tobacco pow- 
der, dug in about the roots, will also 
destroy them. 

Buffalo Tree Hopper.—A very common 
pest is a greenish or yellowish insect 
about one-third inch long, known as the 
Buffalo Tree Hopper. Their presence is 
easily recognized by the scars left by the 
female in preparing a place for her eggs 





to hatch. The eggs are laid in the upper 


part of the young twigs of the apple 
tree, etc., in late summer. The eggs are 
placed in small groups arranged in two 
nearly parallel or slightly curved slits 
resembling two crescents. Here they 
hatch the following spring. Besides be- 
ing injurious as a sap sucker, their egg 
nests often prepare the way for a bore 
worm. 

Remedy.—Spray with lime-sulphur 
solution in proportion of 1-40 just be- 
fore the eggs hatch to kill the young. 
The eggs hatch after the leaves are out. 

San Jose Seale.—This little round scale 
was introduced into California about the 
year 1870, since when it has spread all 
over the country. 

It is flat, pressed close to the bark, 
and greatly resembles the color of the 
limb—so much so that they are very 
hard to detect when in large numbers. 

When the scales are crushed by scrap- 
ing a yellowish liquid will appear, re- 
sulting from crushing the soft, yellow 
insects beneath the scales, and this will 
indicate to anyone who is not familiar 
with their appearance that they are 
healthy, living scales on the trees. The 
young scale lice come out from beneath 
the female scales in spring, soon after 
the unfolding of the leaves, and move 
about over the limbs until they find a 
place to insert their bill and begin to 
suck the sap or juice of the tree or plant 
on which they are located, emitting at 
the same time a poison which makes 
a purple discoloration which is visible to 
the naked eye. They mature and begin 
reproduction very soon after birth. 

















Fig. 640 












spray pump outfit. 


MYERS SPRAY PUMPS 


NOZZLES, HOSE, FITTINGS, ETC. 


Take off your Hat te The Myers!” 


BEST PUMP ON EARTH. a 
SA 


When the season arrives you want to be able to spray WITHOUT 
ANY DELAY OR ANNOYANCE. A single day’s delay may prove 
costly. In-order to be safe at all times you must have a dependable 
YOU CAN ALWAYS DEPEND ON THE 
MYERS. Send for our complete catalogue of Sprayers, pumps, nozzles, 
extension pipes, couplings, hose and everything needed from the small 
hand or knapsack sprayer to the high pressure power equipment. 

Complete Spray Calendar telling what to use and when to spray sent FREE, 


F. E. MYERS & BRO., No. 150 Orange St., ASHLAND, OHI 


Makers of Pumps for the American People for forty years 


FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 






Fig. 1410 


































DouBLE CUT-OFF 
DISCHARGE 
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Sure and Sudden 
Death to All Insect Pests 


when you spray with the stick-longest, kill-quickest, safest 
and most economical of all insecticides— 


ELECTRO Arsenate of Lead 


(in Powdered Form 
It is the only dry Arsenate of Lead in an amorphous (non-crystalline) form, hence 
the only one that mixes instantly with water in such a finely divided state that every 
drop of spray is equally strong in arsenic. It cannot be washed off by rain. Is death 
to insects months after application, yet it is harmless to the newest, tenderest foliage. 
Electro is guaranteed to contain 33% arsenic oxide, or 50% more than other brands, 
as proved by Connecticut and New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 
tests. Write us for them. 


If your dealer can’t supply Electro, don’t accept substitutes, but send to 
us for’prices and proofs from successful fruit growers, We'll supply 
Electro in paste form if you prefer it. Use Electro Lime 
Sulphur for San José scale and sucking insects, 
THE VREELAND CHEMICAL CO. 
48 Church St., New York. 












Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
























RAY = LEADER 
Gasoline ;..e Machine 


Has 334Horse-Power, 4-Cycle Engine 

andé Hopper Jacket for Cooling. 
It supplies 10 nozzles at a pressure of 200 
lbs. with safety valve blowing off, and 
this service can easily be increased with- 
out overtaxing the engine. 


A Complete Spraying Rig 


and it will refill the tank, saw wood, grind 
feed, ran your repair shop, shell or clean your 
in, ran the cream —— or the churn, and 
safe, simple and satis Ty. 
Also 2-Horse-Power Rigs with Triplex Pumps 
—We also manufacture a full line of Barrel, 
Knapsack, and Power Potato Sprayers with 
Mechanical Agitators and Automatic Strain- 
er Cleaners. Catalogue FREE. 


ean 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 

226 11th St., Elmira N.Y. ’ 

General Agents, 
JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., 
Kansas City, Mo.,$t. Louis, Ma. 

C. P. ROTHWELL & CO. , Mantinssurc, W. Va. 
BRACKETT-SHAW & LUNT CO., Boston, Mass. 








PleaS@ mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Something New! The Kant-Klog Sprayer 
Gets twice the results with same labor and fluid. Send 
postal today for free interesting booklet, explaining how 
the ‘‘Kant-Klog gives 
Nine Sizes of Reund or Fiat 
Fine or Coarse Sprays 


or solid streams all from the same nozzle. Ten 
different styles of sprayers for all kinds of spray- 
ing, whitewashing, etc.,etc. AGENTS WANTED. 


ROCHESTER SPRAY PUMP CO., 190 Broadway, Rochester, N. Y, 







Starts 
or Stops the Spray Instantly 


——I 


























cient and econom- 





High Pressure 
and Large Ca- 
pacity. 


The most effi- pee 


cal spraying. freezing. 


An Engine and 
Handy Wagon, 
available for other 
uses when you are 
not spraying. 


accessible. 





The Bean GIANT Power-Sprayer 


extras, etc., etc. , 


The Bean Giant shown above has these advantages over all 


previous power-sprayers : 


1. A2—2% or 3—3% H. P. Engine, hopper-cooled, no danger of freezing, easy to operate, available 
for many other purposes besides spraying. 

2. A Power-pump that will supply 6 of the large nozzles or 20 vermore] at 200 Ibs. pressure. 

3. Percciaie iined cylinders that do not corrode; bell-metal, ball-valves that don’t wear out; reversi- 
ble and removable valve-seats; ball relief-valve, permitting absolute regulation of pressure. 

4. Tanks that don’t leak, with thorough agitation, underneath suction, removable strainer, etc. 

5. Superior construction throughout. 


Bean Challenge Sprayer 
Second only to the Giant in capacity, lightness, sim- 
plicity of construction and all-round efficiency. 
An ideal sprayer for those who need but two lines of 
hose and want a thoroughly good outfitand high pres- 
sure at a moderate price. 


Bean Pony Power Sprayer 


wagon and tank, only 420 lbs. 


spraying, it beats any power sprayer ever offered. 


The Magic Spray Pump is the most efficient and easily operated hand pump ever 
It has a powerful spring which is compressed by one stroke of the handle, and 
on the return stroke expands and helps you to force the liquid into the cylinder, saving 
In addition to this it has the same porcelain-lined cylinders, 
bell-metal ball-va'ves and ready accessibility of all parts that is characteristic of our 


made. 


a full third of the labor. 


spraying outfits. 


The Bean Spray Pump Co., 
729 St. Clair Avenue, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Western Factory : SAN JOSE, CAL. 


No corroding of 
No danger of 


Easy to operate. 
All parts readily 


ITE to-day for our new Catalog No. 25, with handsome 
illustrations and full descriptions of the most economical 
high-pressure, large capacity spraying outfits on the mar- 
ket, with a full line of hand and barrel pumps, hose, nozzles, brass 


Stands less than 5 ft. high. is only about 8 ft. long, 
weighs only 1150 lbs. complete, and without handy 


. 
For lightness and economy, combined with thorough 








When they are discovered on the trees 
immediate measures should be adopted 
to prevent them from spreading, as they 
breed in great numbers and will soon 
overrun the whole orchard. 

Remedies.—Spray with lime-sulphur 
solution (1-9 parts) while the trees are 
dormant. In case of bad infection spray 
ten days after leaves have fallen in the 
fall, using at 1-9 parts. 

Oyster Shell Bark Louse or Scale.—The 
habits, life and appearance of this in- 
sect are practically the same as those 
of the San Jose scale—in fact, they be- 
long to the same family. Hatching in 
May, they soon insert their tiny beaks 
far enough to reach the sap. Here they 
increase in size and by the end of the 
season have secreted scaly coverings as 
a body protection, 

Remedy.—Same as for San Jose scale, 
when trees are dormant. (Spraying with 
kerosene emulsion in June is also ef- 
fective.) 

Lesser Apple Leaf Roller.—This is a 
greenish-yellow, slightly hairy worm, 
about half an inch long, affecting the 
young leaves of the terminal twigs, with 
which the insect forms a protective case. 
It is especially injurious in nurseries and 
young orchards. There are three broods 
of moths, two a bright orange color, 
while the third is a reddish-gray. 

The eggs are laid in the spring on 
the leaves, the larvae soon hatching to 
devour the tender foliage, some of which 
they roll into a protective covering. In 
about a month they pupate and a week 
later emerge as small orange-colored 
moths. These moths lay eggs which ap- 
pear as larvae in August. A third brood 
appears in October. 

Remedy.—Spray with arsenate of lead 
(3 pounds to 50 gallons). The spray for 
codling moth will get this insect. 

Apple Leaf Crumpler.—During the 
winter months you will often find upon 
the twigs masses of dry leaves that, 
when pulled apart, are seen to enclose 
a tubular case. If you cut this open 
you will find a brownish caterpillar, 
about half an inch long, which is the leaf 
crumpler. This insect often becomes one 
of the most injurious of orchard pests. 

The adult is a small grayish moth, de- 
positing its egg during June or July, 
from which the caterpillar is formed. 
These insects construct a tubular case 
where they remain concealed when not 
eating. In the autumn they cover their 
home with dry leaves, attaching the 
whole to the twigs by means of silken 
threads. As soon in spring as the leaves 
begin to appear, the larvae begin feed- 
ing, eating the leaves, buds and blossoms 
until some time in June, when they pu- 
pate and emerge as moths. 

Remedy.—Spray with arsenate of lead 
about the middle of May (2 pounds to 
50 gallons) also paris green (4 to 6 
ounces to 50 gallons) or both combined. 

Apple Leaf Skeletonizer.—This is a 
brownish larva, which spins a web on 
the upper surface of the leaf, eating the 
parenchyma and giving the foliage a 
scorched appearance. 

The eggs are placed on the foliage by 
a purplish moth early in the spring. In 
a short time they hatch into caterpillars, 
which in turn form cocoons from which 
the moths emerge. There are two broods 
a season. The second brood is much 
larger than the first, and consequently 
the damage is more noticeable in Sep- 
tember and October. 

Remedy.—Spray with a combination of 
arsenate of lead (2 pounds to 50 gallons) 
and paris green (4 to 6 ounces to 50 gal- 
lons). Two applications in April should 
suffice. 

Lesser Apple Worm,.—This small, whit- 
ish worm is nearly as injurious as the 
codling moth in many sections of this 
country. It is easily recognized by its 
habit of eating out shallow cavities or 
boring holes in the pulp of the apple, 
usually in the calyx end, and by its 
habits similar to those found in the 
codling moth’s history. 

Remedies.—Spraying with arsenate of 
lead (3 pounds to 50 gallons), shortly 
after the blossoms have fallen, will pre- 
vent the first brood from getting a foot- 
hold in the calyx end of the small fruit. 
In about ten days follow with a second 
spraying for the best results. 

The Canker-Worm,.—Many people know 
the canker-worm as the measuring worm 
that feeds upon the parenchyma of the 
leaf, leaving the network of veins, so 
that the foliage looks brown and 
scorched. In a short time these insects 
crawl down the tree and into the ground 
two or three inches, where they change 
to the pupal state, emerging in the 
autumn as a moth, which in turn lays 
the eggs in the early spring, hatching the 
destructive canker-worm. 

Remedy.—Spray when worms first ap- 
pear with arsenate of lead (3 pounds to 
50 gallons). A second spraying a week 
later, same strength. A combination of 
paris green and arsenate of lead may be 
used (4 ounces paris green, 8 ounces 
lime to 50 gallons water). 

Bud Worm.—Evidence shows that this 
troublesome insect was imported from 
Europe early in this century. It is now 
very destructive over a large portion of 
the United States and Canada. The moth 
appears early in the spring, depositing 
its eggs at night, one in a place, on the 
under side of the leaves. About ten days 
later they natch and the young larvae 
or caterpillars begin to feed on the ten- 
der leaves, later attacking the buds and 
eating out the centers, covering a large 
area as they grow larger. Late in the 
summer they form a protective tube, 
spinning a silken cocoon around same as 
a winter protection. The full-grown 
larvae are cinnamon brown in color with 
legs and head a deep black. 

Remedy.—Spray when buds first com- 
mence opening with arsenate of lead, 
using 3 pounds to 50 gallons. The paris 
green mixture, 4 to 6 ounces to 50 gal- 
lons, can be combined with the above 
treatment. A dormant spray with lime- 
sulphur is often advantageous. 

Apple Tree Bark Louse or Scurfy Scale. 
—During the winter the bark is often 
found to be covered with whitish, oval 
scales, beneath which are numerous 
purple eggs. These are the scales of the 
female scurfy bark louse. 

During May or June the eggs beneath 
these scales hatch into reddish lice that 
crawl all over the tree for a few days, 
finally inserting their tiny beak in the 
sap wood for food. Here they become 
very broad and flat and deposit their 
eggs beneath the scale until the follow- 
ing spring. 














Remedies.—The treatment for these in- 
sects should be the same as for the San 
Jose scale ard oyster shell bark louse, 

The Apple Curculio.—This is a beetle, 
related to the plum curculio, but having 
a longer snout. It has four humps on 
its back and is dull brown in color, 

The adult drills holes in young apples 
both for food and as a deposit for its 
eggs. The eggs soon hatch into grubs, 
which feed upon the fruit, entering to 
the core. In four or five weeks they be. 
come full grown, after which they 
change to a pupal state, later emerging 
as beetles, gnawing their way out 
through the fruit. There is but one 
brood a year. 

Remedies.—The feeding and egg-lay- 
ing habits of the adult render it liable to 
giro Consequently the trees should 

e thoroughly sprayed with arsenate of 
lead and paris green combination, the 
former 3 pounds to 50 gallons, the latter 

to 6 ounces to 50 gallons. Combine 
and mix thoroughly, using a fine sprayer, 
Spray early in the spring and follow as 
soon as the blossoms have fallen. Fol- 
low ten days later with second spray. 
Third spray ten days after ‘if necessary, 

The Codling Moth or Apple Worm,— 
This is the most injurious apple insect, 
and is probably known wherever the 
fruit is grown. 

The small, chocolate-colored moth de- 
posits its eggs in the blossom end of the 
young apple before the latter has turned 
down on its stem. From the egg hatches 
a minute worm or caterpillar which nib- 
bles at the skin of the fruit and eats its 
way to the core, remaining there until 
it gets its full growth, about three- 
quarters of an inch long, after which it 
eats its way out and spins a cocoon in 
a crevice of the bark, where it changes 
to a pupa. It remains in this condition 
about two weeks, when it emerges as a 
moth. There are at least two broods in 
a season. 

Remedy.—Spray with arsenate of lead 
(3 pounds to 50 gallons), applying im- 
mediately after the blossoms fall. See 
accompanying cut for proper condition of 
calyx for first spray- 
ing. Repeat ten days 
later. This should be 
done before the fruit 
turns down on its 
stem. Look out for 
second brood in July 
or later and spray for 
this. At times a 
number of successive 
sprayings are neces- 
sary in order to ef- 
fectually control this 
insect pest. 

Apple Maggot.—The injury of this 
worm is easily distinguished from that 
of the codling moth, as it feeds on the 
pulp of the fruit, burrowing in every 
direction. 

The adult of the maggot is a two- 
winged fly which appears early in the 
summer and deposits eggs in the partial- 
ly grown apples. These eggs are in- 
serted, one in a place, throughout the 
skin of the fruit. After hatching they 
feed from the fruit until they mature, 
genrally in about five or six weeks. They 
then leave the fruit and go into a pupal 
state under the ground surface, where 
they remain until spring, emerging as 
flies again. 

Remedy.—Sprayingis not effective. To 









prevent further inroads pick up and 
promptly destroy all fallen, infested 
fruit. Careful plowing and cultivation 


will help to control. 

The Apple Aphis.—Apple aphis injure 
the trees by sucking the sap through 
their tiny beaks. These insects breed 
very fast, covering the learvs a3 soon 
as they open. 

Remedy.—tThis pest is easily controlled 
with a dormant spraying of lime-sulphur 
solution (1 to 9), or kerosene emulsion 
or tobacco solution just as buds are 
breaking. 

The Leaf Blister Mite.—The leaves of 
the apple are sometimes covered with 
red spots soon turning to black, the tis- 
sues of the leaf dying. This disease is 
called the leaf blister and it is caused 
by the leaf blister mite, a small creature 
related to the red spider found in green- 
houses. These little insects feed in the 
leaves, causing the galls, in which they 
place their eggs. For winter protection 
these pests crawl between the scales of 
the buds. Every precaution should be 
taken to keep this insect in check. 

Remedies.—Spray just before the buds 
begin to open with lime-sulphur solution 
(1-11). A spraying in the early fall 
proves very beneficial. 

The Bitter Rot.—This fungus disease, 
which is very common throughout the 
country, causes the fruit to rot and 
fall before ripening. These sprayings 
with lime-sulphur solution will remedy 
this fungus trouble. The first applica- 
tion at 1-11 should be given in the dor- 
mant season. Other sprayings at 1-35 
from four to six weeks after the fruit 
has set and continuing the application 
every other week if necessary. 

Apple Scab.—Apple Scab is a wide- 
spread fungus disease, making its ape 
pearance on both fruit and leaves in the 
form of dark colored spots, often spread- 
ing over the whole tree if not checked. 

Remedy.—Spray thoroughly with lime- 
sulphur solution (1-11) while trees are 
dormant. Continue at 1-35 soon after 
the leaves have opened and apply every 
ig weeks, making three applications in 
all. ; 

Black Rot.—Similar to bitter rot 
Fungus disease, treated as above men- 
tioned, with lime-sulphur solution. 


Blasts from the Ram’s Horn. 

If the tongue could kill, not many 
would live to old age. 

The man who picks his own cross 
never gets the right one. 

The easiest thing for a loafer to do is 
find fault with busy people. 

-When people are hfred to be good 
they quit work as soon as the pay 
stops. 

The diamond has the most sparkle, 
but window glass does the most good. 

The trouble with people who can talk 
is that they are apt to say too much. 

Undertake to prove that there is no 
hell and every mean man will throw uP 
his hat. ; 
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Collection of Winesap apples. The Winesap 
is thus named owing to the fact that its juice has a 
snappy, Vinous flavor of fine old wine. It is a de- 
licious variety. Of late years the Stayman’s Wine- 
sap has-been a rival of the old Winesap. Stayman’s 
is larger in size and not quite so bright red in color. 














Spraying for the Codling Moth. 


Information furnished by the N. Y. 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


The codling moth is responsible for 
“wormy” apples. It is one of the worst 
pests against which fruit growers have 
to contend, and causes an immense 
yearly loss in the appie crop of this 
state. It is an annual pest and for 
several years has been increasingly de- 
structive. Spraying with an arsenical 
poison is the most practical treatment, 
and it affords the most efficient protec- 
tion to the crop. 


Life History of Codling Moth. 

The damage to the fruit is done by 
a worm or caterpillar of a small moth, 
known as the codling moth. There are 
two broods of worms. The first brood 
appears in early summer, while the 
second brood is active during the late 
summer. The worms of the first brood 
are hatched from tiny disklike eggs, 
laid on the trees by the parent moths, 
on or near young apples, hatching two 
or three weeks after the trees have 
blossomed. The young worm crawls 
to the blossom end of the apple, and 
burrows into the interior of the young 
fruit, feeding as it goes. After feeding 
for two te four weeks, the worm leaves 
the apple and spins a cocoon under the 
rough bark of the trees or under adja- 
cent rubbish. Within this cocoon it 
changes to a pupa, and later to a moth, 
which is the codling moth of the second 
brood. In the latitude of Geneva, the 
second brood of moths appears during 
the latter part of July or early August. 
The late brood of worms is more num- 
erous than the first brood, and is re- 
sponsible for thé increasing numbers 
of wormy apples, as the time of pick- 
ing approaches. These late worms 
spend the winter in cocoons as de- 
scribed and do not transform to moths 
until spring after the apple trees have 
blossomed. 

Time to Spray. 


Nearly all the codling moth worms 
seek the blossom or calyx end of the 
young apple, where they feed before 
burrowing into the interior. The object 
in spraying is to coat this portion of 
the apple with poison, so that the young 
worm may be destroyed at its first 
meal. The best time to apply the poison 
is after the blossoms have largely 
dropped and before the calyx cup has 
closed. Direct the nozzles so that the 
spray will be shot into the ‘throat of 
every blossom or calyx cavity. This is 
the first and most important treatment 
for the codling moth. It is more ef- 
ficient than all subsequent treatments, 
and should never be omitted. 

In New York, fruit growers generally 
apply the mixture in a fine, mistlike 
spray, using vermorel nozzles, while in 
some of the leading apple growing 
states in the west a coarse spray, made 
by the bordeaux nozzle and high pres- 
sure, is being advocated for this appli- 
cation. In employing the latter type of 
nozzle it is claimed that the poistn is 
driven deeper into the calyx or cavity. 
For all of the later treatments vermorel 
nozzles may be used. 

As worms hatch and burrow into the 
apples as long as two weeks after the 
falling of the blossoms, a second spray- 
ing, ten or fourteen days later than 
the first treatment, is practiced by a 
few fruit growers. While this applica- 
tion undoubtedly kills many worms it 
is not made by orchardists generally, 
because of the lack of time and the 
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We also make Hand and Power 






A successful crop depends on thorough spraying, but for 
thorough spraying a Goulds Pump is essential. 
unknown make. The difference in cost between the cheapest 
and the best outfit you can buy is so small, and the difference in 
crop results year after year is so large, that you cannot afford to 


Gould’s Reliable Sprayer. 


They Have Always Been the Standard 


There are over sixty years of Pump building back of 
every one sold—Goulds quality is there, representing 
all that is best in Pump construction. 
been to build Sprayers to stand hard service, knowing 
that the longer an outfit will wear the 
Fruit Grower, the larger demand there 


will be for that Sprayer. A satisfied cus- 
tomer is, after all, the best advertisement. 


Send for Our Booklet 


“How to Spray; When to Spray; 
What Sprayer to Use” 


It contains information about Sprayers 
and spraying mixtures you should have. 
It tells how and when to spray, and illus- 

- trates a line of Sprayers that is made of 
durable materials, light in weight, strong in 
construction—such as Sprayers should be. 
Tell us on a postal that you want a copy. 


The Goulds Mfé. Co. 


43 W. Fall St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


* Pumps for every use about 
the House and Farm 
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pressure of other farm work. These 
two sprayings, as described, are the 
first and chief steps in the campaign 
against the first brood of worms. 
Fortunately these are also very efficient 
treatments for the prevention of apple 
scab, but in order to control this dis- 
ease bordeaux mixture must always be 
used as a carrier of the poison. 
Spraying for Second Brood. 

The next step in point of effective- 
ness is to spray for the second brood 
of worms. This is being practiced by 
an increasing number of fruit growers 
each year. The time to make this 
treatment is late in July or early in 
August, according to the season. To 
ascertain the time for spraying, ex- 
amine the undersides of burlap bands 
about a few trees, selected for this pur- 
pose, for the appearance of empty pupa 
skins. These indicate that the second 
brood of moths is making its appear- 
ance, when spraying should commence 
in about a week. Aim to coat the fruit 
with poison which can be more success- 
fully done by high pressures and a misty 
spray. Subsequent sprayings of a simi- 
lar character may be made later at 
intervals of two or three weeks if de- 
sired. These extra applications, if ,the 
previous spraying has been thoroughly 
done, are not necessary, and are not 
generally made. 


Selection of Poisons, 


The efficient poisons for codling moth 
are arsenate of lead, paris green and 
arsenite of soda. Arsenate of lead is 


especially recommended as it is ex- 
tremely poisonous to the young codling 
moth worms and on drying is very 
evenly distributed. If it is properly 
made it is the most adhesive of spray- 
ing poisons, and will not burn foliage. 
Use 2% to 3 pounds to 50 gallons of 
water or bordeaux mixture. Paris 
green is used in strengths varying from 
¥% to % pound, and aresnite of soda 
in quantities of 1 to 2 pints to one barrel 
of 50 gallons capacity of water or bor- 
deaux mixture. 

Diseases and Insects of Apple Or- 
chards.—Apple orchards are attacked 
by many diseases and insects. Syste- 
matic spraying protects the trees and 
increases crop production. The common 
apple diseases are apple scab, sooty 
blotch, leaf spot and canker. The in- 
sects are of two kinds: (1) Fruit and 
leaf-eating species, as cankerworms, 
codling-moth worm, casebearers, etc.; 
and (2) sucking insects, as scales and 
plant lice. Plant diseases are controlled 
by bordeaux mixture; leaf-eating insects 
by poisons, and sucking insects by soapy 
mixtures. 

Bordeaux Mixture and Poison the 
Principal Spray.—The bordeaux mix- 
ture with poison protects trees from 
most diseases and from many of the 
more destructive fruit and leaf-eating 
insects. Applications of “this spray 
should be made as follows: (1) Spray 
trees as buds burst and before blossoms 
open, for scab, leaf spot, bud moth, 
casebearers, cankerworms, ete.; (2) 
spray just after blossoms drop. This is 


- 


the most important treatment for scab 
and codling-moth, and it also controls 
or destroys many other pests. Some 
fruit growers spray again ten or four- 
teen days after (2) and also late in 
July or early in August for second 
brood of codling moth, and late infec- 
tions of scab and sooty blotch. 

Some Insects Require Special Treat- 
ment.—The bordeaux mixture with 
poison is of no use for scale insects, 
plant lice and blister-mite. These pests 
require special treatment as follows: 

San Jose Scale and Other Scales.— 
To combat the San Jose scale, spray 
late in the fall after majority of leaves 
have fallen or preferably early in spring 
before buds burst with the lime-sulphur 
wash, oil emulsion or miscible oil. The 
lime-sulphur wash is especially recom- 
mended. The spring application of the 
lime-sulphur will take the place of the 
first treatment with bordeaux mixture. 
For oyster-shell scale and scurfy-louse, 
spray trees late in May or early in June 
as young scales hatch, with whale oil 
or fish oil soap, 1 pound to 4 or 6 gal- 
lons of water, or with kerosene emul- 
sion, diluted with 6 parts of water. 
Successive years spraying with lime- 
sulphur wash, with plenty of lime, will 
clean the bark of these scales. 

Plant Lice or Aphids.—On the ap- 
pearance of lice in destructive numbers 
spray trees thoroughly with soap, 1 
pound to 5 or 7 gallons of water; or 
with kerosene emulsion, diluted with 
10 or 15 parts of water. The lice may 
appear any time after buds burst. It 
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Fruit Growers! 


Bowker’s 


Lime-Sulphur 


is absolutely 
pure 


No salt or caustic being added, every 

drop is effective against the San Jose 
and other scales, destroying mosses, 
fungi, etc., and thoroughly cleaning up 
the trees without injury. 


Write for special prices, stating number 
of trees to be sprayed. 


BOWKE 


Manufacturers of Arsenate of Lead; also Bowker’s 
‘“‘PYROX”’ the one Best All Around Spring and 
Summer Spray for fruits and vegetables. 


INSECTICIDE COMPANY, 
43 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 











This is what has been done with smait fruits when the best varieties were selected and proper culture given, 


KNIGHT’S BOOK ON SMALL FRUITS 


Tells you how this can be done again, and describes all of the Money Making varieties of Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Dewberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Grapes, ¢tce 
and to grow them for best results. 

This book is not mere theory, but the result of over thirty years of experience and study. Send for it today, 


DAVID KNIGHT & SON, Box 51 SAWYER, MICH. 


Ive FREE 
Growers of Plants That Produce Fruit 


is important to give infested trees one, 
or as is often necessary, two thorough 
applications before leaves have curled. 
Direct the spray on the undersides of 
the leaves. 

Leaf Blister Mite.—Spray the trees 
late in fall after the majority of the 
leaves have fallen or early in spring 
before buds burst, with lime-sulphur 
wash, oil emulsion or miscible oil. The 
sulphur wash for spring treatment is 
especially recommended. Commercial 
concentrated preparations of the lime- 
sulphur are excellent substitutes for 
home-made mixture. 

Diseases Controlled by Spraying.— 
Scab is the most destructive disease in 
New York apple orchards. While more 
common in some seasons than in others 
it is sufficiently abundant on the aver- 
age to warrant spraying regularly. 
Ordinarily, three applications of bor- 
deaux are sufficient to keep it well under 
control. Pink rot is destructive only 
occasionally. Since the pink rot fungus 
attacks only apples affected with scab, 
spraying which prevents scab -will like- 
wise prevent pink rot. Sooty blotch, 
also, is usually controlled fairly well by 
the three regular sprayings prescribed 
for scab. The kind of leaf spot attack- 
ing apples in this state seems to be but 
slightly affected by spraying. The 
Sphaeropsis canker can not be con- 
trolled by spraying, but it is believed 
that trees sprayed regularly from their 


of lead, and needs to be thoroughly agi- 
tated during spraying operations. Paris 
green is used in strengths, varying from 
% to 1 pound to 50 gallons of water or 
bordeaux mixture, depending on the in- 
sect to be combated and the plant 
sprayed. For use, make a paste of paris 
green and then add to the water. The 
use of bordeaux mixture as a carrier 
of paris green prevents the caustic ac- 
tion of the poison. If used in water 
alone, add _ 1 or 2 pounds of lime to 
each pound of paris green to prevent 
burning of fruit foliage. ~ 

Arsenite of Soda.—White arsenic, 2 
pounds; salsoda, 8 pounds; water, 2 gal- 
lons. Boil 15 minutes, or until arsenic 
is dissolved. Add water to replace that 
lost by boiling. Use 1 quart of stock 
solution to 50 gallons of bordeaux mix- 
ture.for fruit trees and 2 quarts per 
acre for potatoes. Use in bordeaux mix- 
ture only. Two quarts of the stock 
solution equal 1 pound of paris green 
in poisoning properties. 

Hellebore.—Use 1 ounce to 2 or 3 
gallons of water or 1 pound to 5 pounds 
of flour or air-slaked lime. Buy only 
fresh hellebore. It is a substitute for 
arsenical poisons on plants and fruits 
soon to be used for food. 

Contact Sprays. 

Soaps.—So-called whale-oil or fish- 
oil soaps are efficient insecticides for 
soft bodied insects, as plant lice. Soaps 
are often variable in their composition 




















The Deming “Samson” Spray Pump ; 
Small, Powerful, Light and Durable. 


Last month we told about our excellent new ‘‘Victor’’ Power Sprayer ; if you 
haven’t already written us for full particulars, we invite you to do so now. 

Lots of times you’d be mighty glad to have a smaller outfit, even though you 
may own and use a power sprayer. In that case we recommend the ‘*Samson’’ 
illustrated herewith. This outfit, mounted on a low 
wagon ora pair of skids, can be hauled around 
easily and can be taken almost anywhere—into 
corners, on slopes, etc.—and will always do effec- 
tive work. Like other 


DEMING 


Spray Pumps 


the “Samson” is built for business. It 
has a long lever, a big air chamber and 
a smooth-bored, easy-working 
cylinder; it will develop a high 
pressure, enabling the operator 
to supply one or two leads 
of hose without rapid or con- 
tinuous pumping. 












The ‘‘Samson’’ is only one of more than twenty Deming Spray Pumps ; 
your dealer can doubtless supply you with a Deming catalogue and full particu- 
lars about our complete line for 1911. If not, refuse all substitutes and write 
us direct. Probably we can refer you to a dealer in your locality, or will sell 
you from the factory. 

Get our attractive catalogue at your dealer’s or from us—/ree. 

First prizes were awarded Deming “Century” Barrel Spray Pump, and 
Deming ‘‘Bordeaux’”’ and ‘‘Simplex’’ Nozzles, at National Horticultural 
Congress, Council Bluffs, lowa, November 10-19, 1910. 


The Deming Company, Manufacturers of Pumps for All Uses 
875 Depot Street, SALEM OHIO = General Agencies in Principal Cities 








Made to Sell at a Reasonable Price. 














photograph. 


Apple orchard on the farm of Mr. C. G. Martin of western New York. These trees show remarkable 
vigor and healthy foliage. They are filled with fruit, but the fruit does not shew conspicuously in the 











youth up are less affected with canker. 
The bacterial twig blight or fire blight 
and the blight canker which sometimes 
follows it are not materially checked 
by spraying. Of fruit spot there are two 
forms, one of which may be controlled 
with bordeaux while the other can not. 
Owoing to the fact that bordeaux some- 
times injures apple foliage and fruit 
some orchardists hesitate to use it on 
apples; but the station holds that on 
the average spraying does more good 
than harm. It should be a regular 
practice to use bordeaux at least twice 
(once before blooming and again just 
after blossoms drop) and probably a 
third application (10 to 14 days after 
the second one) is profitable. 

Kind of Spraying Mixtures. 
Spraying mixtures for combating in- 
jurious insects are divided into two 
classes: (1) Poisons, which are effective 
against insects, which chew their food; 
examples, codling-moth worm, potato 
beetle, canker-worm; (2) contact sprays, 
which are used to combat sucking in- 
sects; examples, plant lice, San Jose 
scale, pear psylla. 3efore deciding on 
a spraying mixture, the farmer shouid 
understand the feeding habits of the 
insect. Poisons are sprayed on the in- 
sect’s food, while contact remedies hre 
applied directly on the bodies of the 
insects. In either case thorough spray- 
ing is essential, to obtain satisfactory 
results. 

Poison Sprays. 


Arsenate of Lead.—This poison is 
gradually superseding other arsenicals 
for orchard spraying. If it is well 
made, it is very adhesive and does not 
burn foliage. Arsenate of lead is pre- 
pared in the form of a paste. For use, 
it should first be thinned with a small 
quantity of water. For ordinary leaf- 
eating insects this poison is used in 
strengths varying from 2 to 3 pounds to 
50 gallons of water or bordeaux mix- 
ture. Larger amounts are employed for 
insects which are more difficult to com- 
bat. 

Paris Green.—This is an available 
and an efficient poison. It does not hold 











up as well in suspension as arsenate 


and the farmer should make a small 
test of his soap before undertaking ex- 
tensive spraying operations. A _ good 
grade of soap should be used in the 
proportions of 1 pound to 5 or 7 gal- 
lons of water. To prepare for use, slice 
the soap and dissolve in boiling water. 
Kerosene Emulsion.—Whale-oil or 
fish-oil soap, % pound; kerosene, 2 gal- 
lons; water, 1 gallon. Dissolve the soap 
in one gallon of boiling water. Remove 
vessel from the stove and add the oil. 
Agitate mixture violently for from 3 to 
5 minutes, until a creamy mass is 
formed, from which the oil does not 
separate. A well made emulsion will 
remain stable a long time, so that a 
stock solution may be made to be used 
as occasion requires. Don’t use mix- 
tures which show a separation of the 
oil. For plant lice and other soft bodied 
insects on foliage, dilute the emulsion 
with from 10 to 15 parts of water. 


Tobacco.—Tobacco is an efficient in- 
secticide and has a wide range of use- 
fulness. As a dust it is commonly used 
in greenhouses for plant lice, in nurs- 
eries for root-inhabiting lice, and in 
cabbage for seed-beds for root maggots 
and flea-beetles. Decoctions of tobacco, 
by boiling stems in water, are also 
destructive to soft-bodied insects. There 
are now on the market extracts of 
tobacco which are used for spraying 
purposes, and various tobacco prepara- 
tions, which are especially adapted to 
the needs of florists. 

To Control Scale Fruit Growers Must 
Spray.—This destructive pest is rapidly 
spreading into the leading fruit grow- 
ing sections of New York. In localities 
where well established, annual spraying 
for the scale is practiced by the more 
progressive fruit growers. There is no 
reason why fruit cannot be grown 
profitably by the careful management 
of orchards and the intelligent use of 
known’ remedies. Trees that are 
neglected or carelessly sprayed soon 
cease to bear profitable yields and die 
prematurely. 

Some Helps to Scale Problem.—In 
setting out new orchards, especially in 
localities free of scale, plant only clean 
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Swift’s mixes readily with water. 
sion and will not clog the pump. Only the heaviest rains can 


Write for free literature on fruit and vegetable insect pests. 


Your dealer’s name, too, please. 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO. 
_ 45 Broad Street, 





Boston, Mass. 


While the Cup-shaped Calyx of the Apple 


Bloom is Still Open—that is the time to 
spray with 


SWIFT'S Arsenate of Lead. 


The arsenate falls into this calyx cup and when it closes 
a few days later the poison is there ready for the worm’s 
first meal any time thereafter, whether a day or a month. 
The use of Swift’s is-insurance against wormy fruit. 

_ worm feeds upon this poisoned calyx and never enters 

the apple. 

In hundreds of orchards sprayed last spring with Swift’s Arse- 
nate of Lead there was practically no wormy fruit. 

fore the owners of those orchards took up spraying the 

codling moth alone reduced their possible yield 20 to 40%. 


Your Former Losses in Fruits and Vegetables Will Be Reduced 
90% By Thorough Spraying With SWIFT’S Arsenate of Lead 


The fine particles remain a long time in suspen- 


wash it 





Be sure 
this Label 
ison the package. 
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stock. Purchase trees only of respons- 
ible nurserymen. Become familiar with 
the appearance of the scale, and watch 
trees closely for the first evidence of 
the pest. If suspicious bark is found, 
have the trees examined by the state 
inspector of the district, for there is 
much saving of time and money by the 
prompt treatment of the _ scale. In 
choosing a spray, select one of the 
remedies that are being used success- 
fully by the progressive fruit growers 
in your community. Avoid untried 
sprays, except for experimental pur- 
poses on a few trees. Spray only profit- 
able trees and remove trees that are 
past their prime or give little promise 
of yielding paying crops. In orchards 
too closely planted, remove enough trees 
to permit needed spraying operations. 
In applying the sprays make thorough 
applications so that the entire bark is 
wet by the liquid. 

The Boiled Lime-Sulphur Wash.— 
Lump lime, 20 pounds; sulphur, 15 
pounds; water, 50 gallons. Slake the 
lime with hot water and make a thin 
whitewash. Stir in the sulphur and boil 
mixture one hour. Add water to make 
the required amount of wash and strain 
the wash through a fine brass wire 
Strainer into the spraying tank. Appli- 
cations should be made while the wash 
is warm. Flowers of sulphur, and light 
and heavy sulphur flour may be used. 
This is the best spray for the average 
orchardist, and is especially recom- 
mended for the treatment of the scale 
and leaf-curl, the application being 
made as early as possible in the spring. 


Sulphur washes injure foliage and 
Should only be applied to dormant 
trees. 


Commercial Preparations of Sulphur 
Wash.—There are a number of com- 
mercial preparations of the lime- 
Sulphur wash, which are excellent sub- 
Stitutes for the home-made mixture. 
They do not require to be heated, and 
have only to be diluted with water, to 
prepare for use. For the treatment of 
the scale, these concentrated mixfures 
Should be used a little stronger than is 
usually recommended by the compound- 
ers. To every 50 gallons of the diluted 
Spray, add from 10 to 15 pounds of 
lime made into a paste. Apply late in 
fall after majority of leaves have fallen 
or in the spring before leaves appear. 
These sprays should not be used for the 
treatment of trees in foliage. 











Fruit farm at Johnson’s Creek, N. Y.. Notice the plum trees on each side 


raspberries at the left and the three rows of currant bushes in the center. 


The vigorous rows of 
A little plantation of fruit like 


this gives a thrifty appearance to the neighborhood. No one could doubt that the owner of this field has 


money in the bank and some change in his pocket. 





Commercial Miscible Oils.—A number 
of these proprietary oil emulsions, 
known as Scalecide and Kil-o-Scale, 
etec., are now on the market. These 
sprays are simple to prepare for use, 
and are convenient preparations for the 
treatment of odd trees and small or- 
chards. Spray in the spring as the 
buds are swelling, during a period of 
clear weather, using one part of the 
miscible oil to ten or fifteen parts of 
water. If the base of the new growth 
should, during the summer, show quite 
a little infestation, then spray again in 
the fall as soon as the majority of leaves 
have fallen. 

Home-Made Emulsions. — Dissolve 
one-half pound of soap in one gallon 
of boiling water. Remove vessel from 
near stove and add two gallons of kero- 
sene. Pump mixture continuously 
through a spray pump until a creamy 
mass is formed. For a mixture contain- 
ing 10 per cent. oil dilute scock material 
with seventeen gallons of water, and 
for a mixture containing 25 per cent. 
oil, dilute with five gallons of water. 
The 10 per cent. mixture may be used 
as a summer spray to check breeding 
of the scale, while the 25 per cent. oil 
emulsion should be applied to dormant 
trees. 

Crude oil emulsion may be prepared 
in the same manner and is preferred to 
kerosene for the spraying of dormant 
trees in the spring. Fruit growers are 





advised not to employ an emulsion 
which shows a separation of the oil. 


Spraying—Teaching . Gardening. 


“Some Lessons in Spraying from Ex- 
perientes of 1910’ was the subject of 
an address by Senator H. M. Dunlap of 
Savoy, in which he said that he had 
never seen a year when it was more 
important to spray. He had apples in 
southern Illinois in 1910 where no one 
else had any. This year he sprayed 
harder than ever to make apples for 
next year, says “Country Gentleman.” 
The importance of fruit-bud develop- 
ment is not fully understood. It takes 
three years for the fruit bud to develop. 
The first year it is the bud at the base 
of the leaf, the second year it is at 
the end of the fruit spur, and the trans- 
formation takes place, the bud being 
changed from a leaf bud to a fruit bud; 
the third year it blossoms out and bears 
fruit. To get a healthy fruit bud, good 
foliage is necessary. The transformation 
takes place the season before the bud 
blooms. If the foliage drops early in 
the fall, no plant food is stored up for 
the growth of the bud in the spring; 
hence, there will be a weak bloom that 
under bad-weather conditions falls off. 
Good spraying and cultivation will pro- 
duce buds so strong that they will re- 
sist bad weather conditions in the spring 
and produce a fruit crop in seasons 
when unsprayed orchards fail. In 





southern Illincis sprayed orchards have 


produced in the last ten years eight 
paying crops of fruit with only two 
failures. On the cther hand, un- 


sprayed orchards have produced but 
two crops of fruit in the last ten years, 
with eight failures. The unsprayed 
‘orchards in southern Illinois during 1910 
were without foliage as early as Sep- 
tember 1, owing to leaf fungus. Sprayed 
orchards held their foliage until No- 
vember 1, or practically until freezing 
time, insuring the chances for a much 
better crop next year. 


ee eee 
Peach Growing. 

The varieties selected must be largely 
determined by the locality in which 
they are to be grown, as some varieties 
thrive better in some localities than 
others. If convenient to market in 
many cases the earlier varieties are the 
most profitable, provided, of course, 
they are of good quality, but with 
peaches, as with almost every variety 
of fruit, if an extra fine quality is 
grown, there is no difficulty in selling at 
a good price. When grown more espe- 
cially for home consumption select of 
varieties that will give a supply through 
the longest season. Peaches are par- 
ticularly a fresh fruit, and are best in 
season, and little or no effort is usually 
made to keep them any longer. 

Peaches need a reasonably loose soil 
and will not thrive if grown in sod for 
any considerable length of time. The 
soil should be prepared in good: tilth 
by ploughing and harrowing. Peaches 
are so often injured by severe cold, 
freezing weather, that in a majority of 
cases spring planting is preferable to 
fall, but it is an item to make all the 
preparation possible in advance so that 
at the first favorable opportunity in the 
spring planting can be done. 


oO 


Porcupines Are Adept Apple Thieves. 

Back from his old home in Urbana, 
N. S., Byron Cameron, of Watertown, 
brought a collection of quills from a 
porcupine that he shot, says New York 
“Journal.” “The funniest thing you 
ever saw,” said he to-day, “is the way 
they carry off apples. They climb the 
sweet apple trees and bite off the twigs 
the apples are on. They return to the 
ground and roll over on the apples 
until they get a lot of them on their 
quills and then make off with them. A 
big porcupine could carry off about a 
peck of apples this way.” 
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Sprayers That Have 
Proved Their Worth 







experienced 
fruit ow- 
ers of all 
parts in the{\\) 
country. SS ; 
Thousands of tests have demonstrated their 
superiority. They are known as sprayers 
with the trouble left out. 


The Hardie 
Sprayers 


are made in twenty-five different sizes—five 
power and twenty hand 
“sizes, and sell from $3.50 
to $350.00. Practical, up- 
to-date fruit growers 
find Hardie Sprayers 
meet all requirements. 
Write to-day for our 
catalogue and le all 
about them. Thfs book 
alsocontains a lot of val- 
uableinformationondis- 
eases of fruit trees and 
Hand Outfit vegetables, and their 
remedies. Send at once fora copy. It’s Free. 


THE HARDIE MFC. CO. 


942 Mechanic Street, Hudson, Mich. 
also 49 N. Front Street, Portland, Ore. 
























NO MON 

On Free Trial ADVANGE, Ne 
bank ee Sones to you at dealers’ 

guarantee Sprayers ius panee —— 






The Hurs rd Sprayer 
doubles your crop. IT SPRAYS ANYTHING — 
trees, potatoes, vineyards, truck, etc. High press- 
ure. Easy tooperate. Cheap in price, light, strong, 
and durable. BRASS valves, plunger, strainer, etc. 
HURST HORSE-POWER SPRAYER for orchards, 
ards, potatoes, etc. “No tree = 
too high, no field too big for this g 
king of sprayers.” All HURST 
sprayers sold on same liberal No- 
money-in-advance plan. 

to-day for our 
















FER to FIRST BUYER 
in each locality. 
H.L. Hurst Mfg. Co. 

222 NorthSt., "ahr 
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SPRAYING FRUIT TREES 
The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungus 


longer an experi- 





diseases is no 
ment, but a 
necessity. 
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Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl 
SprayerCo.,Box 4Y, Quincy, Ill.,and get their 
catalog describing twenty-one styles of Spray- 
ing Outfits and full treatise on spraying the dif- 
ferent fruit and vegetable crops, which contains 
uch valuable information, and may be had 


Spray Boilers 


7 ia tice Boil spray_mixtures with the 












Farmers’ Favorite Boiler and 
Cooker. Large capacity, practical 
and economical. Also useful to 
cook stock and poultry feed, boil 
sap, render lard, cook scrapple and 
sterilize milk cans. Burns wood. 
Costs little. Wears long. Send for 
special sale list and save money. 


LEWIS MFG, CO., Box G, Cortiand, N.Y. 












LLI 


NGINE 


For Farm, Shop and Home 
Runs perfectly on kerosene, gasoline, 
distillate, any fuel oil. Hundred less 
parts. Patent throttle gives three en- 
gines for price of one. Single spark 
ignition saves 75% battery cost. Force 
feed lubricator—perfect oiling. Double 
duty tank revo- We Pay the Freight 
lutionizes cooling sys- : 
tems. Automobile muffler § 
Ball bearing governor. 
Starts instantly, no 


pre-heating, no crank." 
cxperience unneces f 




















era’ 

skids or trucks. Vib- 
ration eliminated. 
Comes complete, 

ed, ready to run 
Twice as good et half 
the price. 

Free Trial 


No obligation till satise 


“zk ag Bop free: 














Rome Beauty apple. This variety has long been a 
favorite in the west. Of. late it has come into favor 
in the eastern states. Itis grown at Geneva Experi- 
mental Station, Geneva, N. Y., with great success. 





Lime Sulphur Washes and San Jose 
Seale. 

This pest can be controlled best by 
thorough applications of a lime-sulphur 
| Wash prior to the buds opening, or at 
latest before the young apple leaves are 
half an inch long. 

Home Boiled Wash.—This has been 
well tested and may be made by put- 
ting a few pails of water in a large, 
iron kettle, over a fire; bring it nearly 
to a boil, then add thereto twenty 
pounds of lime, followed at once by 
fifteen pounds of sulphur; stir thorough- 
ly and repeat occasionally to prevent the 
material from caking on the bottom. 
Some prefer to moisten the sulphur be- 
fore adding it the lime. After 30 to 60 
minutes of active boiling, a deep brick 
red color should be obtained in the 
clear solution. Stir thoroughly and 
strain the wash through coarse burlap 
or a fine wire netting. This wash can 
be boiled equally well with steam pro- 
vided the latter is piped down close to 
the bottom, so as to keep the sediment 
well stirred. The washes boiled with 
caustic potash (lye) or sal soda, instead 
of fire or steam, are good if they are 
earefully prepared. 

Home Made Concentrated Wash.—A 
very satisfactory wash may be made by 
slaking sixty pounds of lime in a large 
cooking vessel and stirring therein 125 
pounds of sulphur, previously made into 
a paste; add enough water to make 
forty-five gallons and boil rapidly one 
or two hours. After standing, draw off 
the clear liquid and dilute to fifty gal- 
lons. This wash may be kept indefinite- 
ly if protected from the air. It should 
test at least 25 degrees on the Beaume 
scale and pervious to application may 
be diluted to 4.5 degrees. This wash 
has been used the past few years with 
excellent results in the main, and is a 
great improvement over the older wash, 
since there is no danger of the lime 
sulfides crystalizing . 

Commercial concentrated washes are 
now on the market under various trade 
names. The standard washes should 
test from 32 to 34 degrees Beaume and 
prior to application may be diluted to 
4.5 degrees or approximately 1 to 8. 
Purchase only the clear liquid, since 
the sediment has little value as an 
insecticide. Test carefully, because a 
variation of even 1 degree materially 
affects the value of the wash. Accurate 
Beaume hydrometers may be purchased 
from Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N. 
Y., and Eimer & Amend, New York city. 
Materials.—The powdered commercial 
sulphur or a sulphur flour is as effective 
as the more costly and finer flowers of 
sulphur. Use only good stone lime 
which will slake readily and leave very 
little or no sediment. Magnesium lime 
should be avoided. Generally speak- 
ing, the efficacy of the wash is propor- 
tional to the lime and sulphur brought 
into solution or inversely so to the 
sediment remaining.—E. P. Felt, N. Y. 
State Entomologist. 





Increasing the Apple Yield. 
Spraying demonstrations made last 
summer in eléven of the leading apple 
orchards of the state have increased 
the apple yield more than three-fold, 
by spraying against insects and fun- 
gus diseases. When these apples were 
harvested, under the direction of the 
specialist from the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural college, the farmers and fruit 
growers from the surrounding country 
were present to see the striking and 
profitable results and receive instruc- 
tions as to how they were accomplished, 

-oO 
If a coward cannot run he might 











as well beat it. 


Important Fruit Questions. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: Please let me 
know through the Green’s Fruit Grower 
how to prevent peach buds from open- 
ing up too soon in the spring. I have 
read that spraying with lime will keep 
them back to a certain extent. Would 
not late fall plowing or plowing at any 
time in the winter when the ground is 
open, have the same effect? I should 
think cutting off the roots by plowing, 
which have formed near the surface 
after we have stopped cultivating, 
should keep the buds back. I can grow 
peaches in a hedge row or anywhere 
where I don’t cultivate them. But I 
have an orchard which has grown four 
summers. It has made nice growth 
but the blossoms will drop. Varieties 
are Fitzgerald, Niagara, Elberta, Late 
Crawford, Mountain Rose. I kept those 
trees well trimmed and very low head- 
ed. I came to the conclusion that low 
heading of fruit trees is an expensive 
ornament. These trees are planted 
twenty by twenty-four feet. And I 
raised garden truck between them for 
four years. The ground is well fertil- 
ized with 3-8-7 and a good dose of 
kainit besides every year some stable 
manure with rye plowed under. 
What makes one think so is this: 
this fall as we were banking up our 
trees for the winter, we had had after 
a light rain during the night quite a 
sharp frost during the morning and as I 
was banking up the trees I saw ice on 
the twigs up about four feet from the 
ground. When above that water drops 
were hanging from the branches. Those 
trees are on a knoll and there is a good 
circulation of air. Protected on the 
northwest with a still higher knoll with 
some timber at a distance. There are 
others in this section who don’t start 
their trees as low as I and who expect 
some peaches the third year and a full 
crop the fourth summer. In setting out 
a new orchard I will start my trees not 
less than three or four feet from the 
ground. For I think it more profitable 
to pick peaches with a step-ladder than 
to look on an ornamental shrub with a 
few peaches here and there. In setting 
out dwarf pear trees I have read once 
that cutting one or two slits in the stem 
above where it is attached to the quince 
root and putting a wooden plug in the 
same to keep it open will turn a dwarf 
pear into a standard making its own 
roots from where the slit is. The writer 
claims, that a man-can get earlier fruit 
and at the same time grow a better 
tree. Is there any truth in it? Green’s 
Fruit Grower is a very welcome visitor 
in our house. There are ten members 
of my family who like to read it. My 
trees are as low headed as Hale’s in 
Connecticut. I’m spraying my trees 
with scalecide. Sometimes I think I’m 
doing too much jn the way of fertilizing. 
I shall use this coming spring nothing 
but kainit and slag phosphate.—Wil- 
fiam Koschara, N. Y. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: Cutting off the 
surface roots of a peach orchard by 
plowing would seem to tend’ to later 
blossoming of the trees, but even if it 
did have this effect I would not destroy 
these feeding roots, for the injury 
would be greater than the _ benefit. 
Many have thought that a white-wash 
spray on the branches and buds in early 
winter was a desirable thing, retarding 
the opening of the buds, but I cannot 
say how successful such spraying has 
proved from experience. Covering the 
ground under each peach tree with 
straw or straw litter, after the ground 
has become frozen, would have a ten- 
dency to retard the opening of peach 
buds. If the site of the peach orchard 
is located on the northern slope the 
peach buds there will open much later 
than in a peach orchard cn the south- 
ern slope. It is marvelous how much 
greater the effect of the sunshine is on 
the southern slope than on the north- 
ern slope. Even on a flower bed in 
my garden the center of which is raised 
less than a foot, I will find the snow 
all melted on the southern side and 
scarcely any of the snow melted on the 
northern slope. The varieties of peaches 
you have planted are excellent. You are 
the first of my readers to complain of 
low headed trees. You are the first to 
claim that the low headed trees are 
not as productive as those having high- 
er heads. I cannot understand why a 
low headed tree should not be as pro- 
ductive as one headed high. I could 
never see clearly why a planter should 
desire to transform a dwarf pear or- 
chard into a standard pear orchard. If 


I wanted a standard pear orchard I| 


would plant standard pear trees. Such 
a slit as you speak of might induce a 
pear to send out roots at that point, 
but I doubt if it would be effective. I 
will publish your letter with pleasure 
and wish more of my readers would 
write such letters for publication. 








Painting 
This Spring 

A second short flax 
crop keeps linseed oil 
up, but the increase in 
price in pure white lead 
paint is not so great as 
you may fear. 

Get at your dealer’s 
the cost of 100 pounds 
of ‘*Dutch Boy Painter’ 
White Lead, 4 gals. pure 
linseed oil, 1 gal. tur- 
pentine, 1 pint turpentine drier—this makes 
$ gallons of old-fashioned paint. j 

Compare this cost, either by the gallon or by 
the job, with what you used to pay for paint. 

You'll find the difference so small that you 
can’t afford to put off painting, or to paint with 


thing except ““Dutch Boy Painter” White 
Lead. Write for free “ Painting Helps No. 148 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

Offices in the following cities: 
New York _ Boston Buffalo 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis 

San Francisco 

(Jobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co,, 
Philadelphia) 

(National Lead and Oil Co., 
Pittsburgh) 
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The Best Spray Pump 


Sprays the tallest fruit trees from the ground. 
Special nozzle for grape vines, shrubs, etg 
Sprays quickestand best. Does the work in 
half the time and does it thoroughly. Always 
ready, Used with bucket, barrel or tank. 
Lasts a lifetime. No leathers to dry up, wear 
out, or make trouble. 


Standard Spray Pump 
Warranted for 5 Years. Price $4.00. 


It will not cost you a cent to try it. Our 
special offer gives complete details. Write 
for it today and we will also send our illus- 
trated circular showing how this pump pays 
for itself many times over the first season. 


The Standard Stamping Co. 
134 Main Street Marysville, O. 





























Patented Oct. 6, 1908. 


FRUIT GROWERS FAVORITE SAW 


1S THE MOST PRACTICAL TREE PRUNER EVER INVENTED 
Because it saves time and labor and is so easy to handle. 
It is made with a 15-inch draw cut blade and has a 7 or 8 
foot handle. 

Write today for Descriptive Circular and Prices. 
FRUIT GROWERS SAW CO., Scottsville, N. Y. 


HY DRATED-—For spraying 
and for fertilizing. HUDSON 
LIME RIVER LIME COMPANY, 
Manufacturers. Main office, 


428 E. 26th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DON’T BE ROBBED 


Don’t let Sam Jose Scale rob you of your fruit crop this season. 
Spray with 


Good’s Sse Whale Oil Soap No.3 














Kills all tree pests and fertilizes the soil. Contains nothing 
injurious to trees or plants, Keeps them clean and healthy. Use 
and endorsed by State Experiment Stations and 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
50 Ibs., $2.50; 100 Ibs., $4.50; larger quantities proportionately 
less. Write for free booklet on Plant Diseases. 


James Good, Original Maker, 953 Ne. Front Street, Phila. 


Delend Your Fruit Trees 


from San Jose Scale and fun- 
gus diseases with a Defender 
Sprayer. Powerful, two-line spray- 
ing apparatus. Made of Brass; per- 
fect construction. Quickly attached 
to barrel, easy working.Saves time, 
labor and fruit. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Descriptive circular and 
price list, free. Write to-day. 


Box 61, CATSKILL, N. Y. 
































Spray Hose 
** Blackstone ”’ 
**R.B. W.’’—‘*‘ Juniata”’ 
are our standard brarids at inside rates 

Get our prices on Belting— 
Pulleys—Hangers, etc. Some 
that has been used, at bar- 
gain rates. 

ATLANTIC MILL SUPPLY CO. 

Wilmington, Delaware 
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as some other varieties, that he did 
not believe there was any cheaper satis- 
factory substitute for arsenate of lead, 
that commercial lime-sulphur was used 
on everything except peaches after the 
blossoming season, when self-boiled was 
used. 
Apple Spraying Experiments. 
Time and again the question is raised 
by doubters as to the advisability of 
spraying fruit trees to prevent the rav- 
ages of insects and fungi, the argument 
being made that experiments by the 
government and the experiment stations 
in the various states have been on a 
small scale. 
— In order to show the best kind of 
Apple Culture spray, the proper time to spray and the 
- . best way to spray apples to prevent 
In his characteristic, practical man- codling’ moth and curculio injury, the 
ner, Mr, Farnsworth, of Ohio, told of wissouri experiment station in 1908 
the essentials in his method of handling eonducted a practical experiment upon 
orchards. He zon a ae sty a block of about twenty acres of Ingram 
soil with plenty of humus. is land apples in a large commercial Ozark 
is rather level, and is tile drained, but apple orchard. 
the Maumee river is not far away, Three early sprays resulted in 97.6 
giving soil drainage. He prefers tO per cent. picked apples free from cur- 
plant strong growing stocks, — ~~ culic crescents while 45.5 per cent. were 
Spy and Ben Davis, and top work tO gamaged on the trees unsprayed. Of 
desired varieties the same season treeS these apples 99.83 per cent. were free 
are planted. He cuts stock with a slant- from codling moth wormholes, 14.5 
ing cut about two feet above ground per cent. being infested on the trees 
and inserts one scion about the time ynsprayed, and 97.4 per cent. of the 
of blossoming. Scions are cut from apples were free from both kinds of 
known trees before the holidays and jnjuries as compared with 46.1 per cent. 
kept slightly moist and dormant. Scions from the unsprayed trees, The three 
are cut with four to five buds and one early sprays by preventing windfalls 
is waxed over and will sometimes 8rOW also gave 45 per cent. more picked 
when others a roel ggg ns sees apples than the unsprayed trees. It 
one per cent. of gratts. ermanent was found that the spraying had doubled 
apples are set about 40 feet apart, filling the cash returns for the crop, the net 
with such pester tie pug aie profit due to spraying amounting to 
Duchess to 20 feet. eep the treeS $65.36 per acre, or $7 for every dollar 
down by giving them plenty of room, expended for spraying. 
and hence plenty of light and food. It is considered that three early 
The first seven or eight years small sprays, if thoroughly applied, will be 
fruits, such ‘as currants and strawber- sufficient to control both codling moth 
ries, are grown in the orchard, also and curculio under the average condi- 
potatoes. These are fertilized well with tions similar to that of Missouri. Paris 
manure and commercial fertilizer. After green was not quite so efficient as arse- 
this the orchard is plowed shallow in nate of lead and, although used with 
early spring, worked until July 1, when every precaution, seriously damaged the 
soy beans are drilled in two-thirds feet fruit by causing blackened areas about 
apart and cultivated for awhile. These the blossom end, nearly one-fourth of 
are hogged down, and = heed turnips the picked fruit being rejected from 
sown for a cover crop. e beans may the first grade for this cause. The 
be omitted and cover crops sown di- rainy weather prevailing at the time 
rectly, or as in one case where the soil nearly all the sprays were applied in- 
was rich, clover was sown in May and tensified the damage from the paris 
plowed under the following spring. AS green, but the ad‘oining block treated 
the trees reach maturity, cultivation is similarly with arsenate of lead failed to 
abandoned and the grass and weeds are develop more than about one per cent. 
mown and mulch hauled in. Trees must of apples blackened at the blossom end. 
be given plenty of room and fed well. In the picked fruit sprayed with arse- 
Feeds car of stock and uses manure nate of lead, 3.8 per cent. bore either 
and phosphoric acid on the seenny 4 , pre gonna + codling moth 
Two sprayings are given, one before wormholes, while 7.67 per cent. bore 
the buds open, using lime-sulphur one these injuries in the plat sprayed with 
to 10, and one soon after blossoming paris green. Including both windfalls 
using lime-sulphur one to 33 with 21-2 and picked fruit, 96.10 per cent. in the 
pounds arsenate of lead. Each of these arsenate of lead plat and 93 per cent. 
sprayings is done very thoroughly with in the paris green plat were free from 
power sprayers and from four sides. these injuries. This difference in cases 
Mr. Farnsworth has sprayed for 25 of heavy yields of high priced fruit is 
years, and as there are few orchards thought to justify the use of the lead, 
near by the worms are well controlled even though the cost of the Paris green 
and he does not find it necessary to might be slightly less. 
give a late spray. To prevent clogging ° 
of screens two screens are provided Tree Wounds and Their Protection. 
and one kept in vinégar when not in No artificial medium can be applied 
use. All fruit is thinned thoroughly. to the surface of a wound made in 
No bordeaux was used this year and pruning a tree which will induce it to 
the fruit was well colored and without heal more quickly says Farmers’ Bulle- 
scab, Only three rotted Gueii plums tin 181. The activity of the healing 
W —_ — in —— BPR eg . process depends upon the character and 
Mr. Farnsworth prefers varieties Of position and the time of year when 
s00d quality, and says we can groW the wound.is made rather than upon 
them to perfection in Michigan and protective coverings. 
Ohio. He is not afraid of western 
competition but thinks it a blessing, removal of branches of considerabic 
like the San Jose scale, as it is waking q:ameter, leaving a larger surface of 
ag : reartwood exposed, may with advan- 
Pruning is considered a necessary tage be protected by painting the cut 














PERFECT FRUIT FROM PROPER CARE. 








evil, and as little is done as possible. surface with a heavy coat of white | 
| ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY AT RIGHT PRICES. IF YOU WANT THE VERY BEST, ORDER OUR BRANDS. 


The head is started low, and little jega, the sole ob‘ect of this pre- 





Large wounds which result from the | 


You Get DOUBLE VALUE in This 
Power Spraying Outfit! 


Here’s a Power Spraying Outfit and Portable Power Plant at 
less than the cost of an ordinary power spray. 

Power Spray Pump does the work of five men during spray- 
ing season—does it rapidly and thoroughly. General Utility 
Portable Engine provides all the water needed for the entire 
farm wherever you want it. Runs any man-power machine and 
does a man’s work every day in the year at small cost. 

Why buy costly power spray outfits that are useless ten 
months in the year when this combination provides portable 
power for use throughout the year? 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


POWER SPRAY OUTFIT 


including Farm Pump Engine 


Engine is easily detached from Spray | ning churn, separator, fanning mill, cider 
Pump frame and can be hooked up with mill, wine press, washing machine, grind- 
any pump in 15 minutes. Provides 400 to stone. Spray Pump provides two %-inch 

000 gallons of water per hour when at- discharge pipes with 140 to 200-lb. pressure, 
tached to any force pump. Pumps all the | Cylinder 2%-inch, drawn brass lining, 5-inch 
water needed for irrigating truck gardens | stroke. Willrun 10 to 15 nozzles. Pays for 
and young orchards. Has pulley for run- | itself in one season in wages saved. 

































Complete outfit Write for FREE ENGINE BOOKS 
a oo 475 and Special Spray Outfit Bulletins 


Be ready ta do your spraying and do it in the fy 
fastest possible time. Write todayforname _@ 
of nearest dealer who handles the Fuller 
& Johnson Power Spraying Outfits and {£™ 
Farm Fume Encines. Get our Free 
Engine Books and Special Bulletins of 
Spray Outfits and let us prove to you 
how we can save you big money. Write. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
2 Gage Street 


Madison, Wis. 
Established 1840 


and pump on 
compact, 

convenient 

frame, which 
can be placed 
on truck or 
wagon and 
moved any- 
where in the 
orchard or 
garden. 
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LIGHTNING SPRAYERS 


AT YOUR DEALER’S, OR WRITE US 
17 different styles to select from, for all spraying purposes. 


For FREE catalog 
Write today. 





Pump and cart, paddle agitator, heavy hose, 

all brass Vemorel nozzle, all working parts 
8-gal. galvanized tank brass. Made in five different styles for orchard 

sprayer, with brass pump, spraying, etc. Has great capacity, easily 
extension rod,nozzle, operated by man or boy. 


Compressed air ss 
brass pump, heavy hose, and 
brass automatic nozzle. 








ij DO. B. SMITH & CO., MFRS., 91GENESEE ST., UTICA, N. Y. 
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LINSEED OIL MEAL {°®"Yins, 2h 2amnsc = 
COTTONSEED MEAL (™* shit tune. 





pruning done from the time until the caution being to protect the heartwood | THOMPSON & CO., DIAMOND PAINT AND OIL WORKS, ALLEGHENY, PENNA. 


fruiting period. This brings the trees from decay until the new _ growth, 
into bearing earlier, Greening, Rome which forms from the growing tissue 
Beauty, McIntosh, and Grimes bore @ jmmediately under the bark, has had 
Peck each at five years under the treat- time to develop over the exposed dead 
ment. wood and protect it from decay. 

Mr. Farnsworth has a very unique A large number of waxes, paints 
method of marketing his fruit direct to and washes have been tried, anq the 
the retailer or the consumer, shipping eonclusion of the whole matter may 
both by freight and express over the }e summarized in the statement that 
interurban railroad. He and his broth- gny substance which is not corrosive 
er have a fruit car which runs over the or detrimental to growth, which will 
road daily during the picking season, protect the heartwood from the attacks 
and fruit is delivered from this direct cf rot spores, will prove a satisfactory 
to the customer or the retailer. Most covering for a cut surface. Among 
trees are picked over several. times, such substances may be mentioned 
color and maturity being sought for. white lead, yellow ochre, coal tar and 
All fruit goes into cold storage at once, grafting wax. 
and is sold as the market demands. G 

In the discussion it was brought out “What’s become o’ that half bushel 
that Mr. Farnsworth uses Transparent, measure?” asked the hired man. 
Duchess, Strawberry Pippin, and Wag- “You'll have to git along without it,” 
ener as fillers, that his preference of replied Farmer Corntossel. ‘““Mandy’s 
varieties are Grimes Golden and Jona- trimmed it up fur a hat to wear to 
than, that he prefers to plant some meetin’ to-morrow.” 
tenacious variety such as Stark, on the o 
Windward side of orchards, instead of The long: look within ourselves will 
windbreaks, that Wagener and Winter cure us of a lot of impatience with other 














3 Sizes—NOVO Jr.; 214 and 3% H.P. 
Consists of perfectly standardized NOVO Gasoline Engine and 
standard pump on strong yet light-weight foundation. Speed reduction 
by strong cut gears. 

Engine quickly detachable from sprayer— 
for use in other farm work. Its light weight 
makes it readily portable. 

FREE BOOK—‘‘How to Spray’’ 
Prof. Taft of Michigan Agricultural College 
writes Up-To-Date Spraying.” Jt’s free 

upon request. 
NOJANK itpRETH MFG. CO. 
NO AN C. E. BEMENT, See. and Gen. Mgr. 


Willow Stree’ 
NOFREEZING : 















LANSING, MICH. 





Banana had not done as well with him folks.—Henry F. Cope. 
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WHICH WAY ARE YOU PAYING FOR 
AN THC GASOLINE ENGINE? 


CE cssty are two ways—a quick, easy way and a long, 
costly way. 
The first way is to go to the I H C local dealer, pick out 
the style and size suited to your needs—pay for it—take it home 
and set it to work. It will operate your cream separator, feed 
grinder, thresher, fanning mill, turn your grindstone, saw 
wood, etc. ~ 

The other way is to get along as best you can without it, and 
pay for it over and over again in the time and money you lose 
by not having it. 

‘Procrastination is the thief of time,” and time is money. An 
I HC Engine saves time—saves money. It’s aninvestment that 
pays big dividends, day after day, year in and year out, through its 
capacity for doing work at less cost than any other power. 


I H C Gasoline Engines 


are made in all styles and sizes, 1 to 45-H. P., vertical 
and horizontal—stationary, portable, and tractor. 
Their efficiency, economy, and dependability have 
been proved by years of service. Thousands of 
owners consider an I H C Gasoline Engine one of the 
best paying investments they ever made. 

If you want to know more about what an I H C 
Gasoline Engine will do for you, and why it is that 
I H C construction insures more power on less gaso- 
line consumption than any other engine, you should We ars anobarsts 

call at once on the I H C local dealer, or, wich Se Mighest agri 
write for a copy of the I H C Gasoline ffevery source of infor 
ie Engine catalogue. available to solve your 

WE While you’re delaying you are paying, J fuentes eal 

~~ so why not have what you’re paying opportunity to assiet 
Aa “ff for. Bervice Bureau. 
i 
WW/7 INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
Wy COMPANY 
4 OF AMERICA 
(incorporated) 

Chicago 

USA 



















IHC 
Service Bureau 


Whatisit? A clear 
ing house of agricultur- 
al data, What does it 
dot Helps farmers to 
help themselves. How 
can it be used? 
sending your farm 
problems and puzzling 
questions to the Bureau, 
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if you have not gotten complete control of the dread 
0 Ou San Jose Scale. 


WE ENOW THAT 


“SCALECIDE”. 


will do it more effectively than LimeSulphur, for less money and less labor—six years of p' 
PRICES:—In barrels and half barrels, 60c. per galion ; 10 gallon cans, $6.00;5 gallon cans, $3.25; 1 gallon cans, $1.00. 
Conclusive proofs in Booklets, ‘‘Orchard Dividends” and “‘Modern Methods of Harvesting, Grading and 

Packing Apples.” Both free. - 
If you want cheap oils, our **“CARBOLEINE ’”’ at 30c. per gallon is the equal of anything else. 
B. G. PRATT CO., MFG. CHEMISTS, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











Lowest Priced 
Riding Harrow 


Lightest Draft 


The Only Implement You Need 
To Keep Down Weeds}, 4 
In Orchards 23:22:22 eae 


and surface mulcher, and there are no lumpsor air —————on OR . 
spaces left beneath or onthe surface afteritis used. ( ar’ ae 
It will prepare the soil so that it will conserve all ae” oh ee 

















Send for 


the moisture to benefit the growing trees or vines. 
Free 
Book 


The No. 25 Special Orchard Tool has been endorsed 
by the best known orchardists in this country, because it 
has several features that cannot be had on any other style of harrow. The 


AC MI Cuts, Crushes,Turns, Levels and 


Smoothes in One Operation 
producing the perfect seed bed desired for general crops. 

Let us send you our combined catalog and booklet,“Preparation of the Soil”—free. 
This booklet has been written by practical farmers and after read by you will 
mean a bigger profit. Ask your dealer about the “Acme.” It is an all right tool. 


Duane H. Nash, Incorporated, 130 Division Avenue, Millington, New Jersey 











JOHNSTON “Continental” Disc Harrows are used the 

world over, and famed for their superior construction— 
UW simple, easily operated, economical and durable. They cost 
V/ more to make than less carefully constructed tools, yet cost the 
\f farmer no more, and will give longer satisfactory service. 
> They do not only prepare the soil, but cultivate the crops. Built of 
steel and malleable iron; 22 sizes and styles. Equipped with tongue 
truck if ordered. Save time and labor; increase crops and profits. 
JOHNSTON Orchard Disc Harrow has extension head. Orchardists 
prefer it to all others—soon pays for itself in in- 
creased crops. Made in four sizes. 


a o| 
Grain Binders, Reapers, Rakes, Manure 

JOHNSTON Side-Delivery Rakes Spring ard Spike Tooth 
Farm Machinery flaress, asd Lasd Rees 

ALL JOHNSTON farm machines represent the most modern develop- 
ment along practical lines—no “freakish” features. Made by an independent 
company. Not in the Trust. Unequalled in performance. 

Send postal to-day for free 1911 calalog, or advise what machine you 
are interested in and we'll mail special booklet. 
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JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., Box 121-0, BATAVIA, N.Y. 


The Story of an Apple. 


A farmer picked this apple in his or- 
chard in the west 

And put it in a barrel with some others 
of his best; 

Because they were so splendid, he de- 
clared the price must climb, 

And so he raised his figure on that 
barrel by a dime. 


The man who bought that barrel stuck 
a label on the top, 

Then told the interviewers of a shortage 
in the crop; 

And when he came to sell it to a buyer 
on the floor, 

He added on his profit and a half a dol- 
lar more. 


The man who shipped that barrel stuck 
his label on it, too, 

And talked of early freezes and the dam- 
age that they do; 

The man to whom he shipped it said the 
grower’s price was high 

And raised the price two dollars more 
than in the days gone by. 


The man who stored that barrel told of 
shortage in the pick, 

Of scale and other pests that make the 
apple orchards sick. 

And he put on five dollars to the cumu- 
lative price, 

And so it went, each handler taking out 

his little slice. 


So when you eat this apple, may it fill 
you with delight 

To know that some one profits on each 

nibble and each bite. 

And, O, be glad you do not live so very 
far away 

From where the apple started, for think 
what you'd have to pay. 


Notes on Spraying. 

The Asparagus Beetle.—Is an insect 
which causes serious damage to the 
asparagus plant. The beetle appears in 
the spring and feeds on the asparagus 
tips as they appear above the ground, 
and on the foliage later. There are 
several broods each season. 
Remedy.—Bordeaux mixture with 
eight ounces of paris green or bordeaux 
mixture with three pounds of arsenate 
of lead to fifty gallons of water will 
control this pest. 
Cabbage Worms.—On cabbage or 
cauliflower may be controlled by the 
use of kerosene emulsion. Some use 
hellebore. 
Currant Worms.—They soon strip the 
leaves from the bushes. A second brood 
appears later. The same mixture used 
to control asparagus beetle will control 
the currant worm. 
Striped Cucumber Beetle.—Is easily 
recognized by its dark head and yellow 
and black striped body. The same solu- 
tion used on the asparagus beetle will 
control cucumber striped beetle. 
Leaf Blight of the Strawberry.—This 
is a fungus disease due to warm damp 
weather. It forms dark reddish spots 
on the strawberry leaves which spread 
rapidly. The leaves turn brown and die. 
Sometimes the whole plant is killed. 
Proper application of the bordeaux mix- 
ture controls this blight.: Use the same 
as when controlling the potato blight. 
Spray before the blight appears. 

Raspberry Rust.—Remove diseased 
twigs of fruit with a sharp instru- 
ment and spray with bordeaux mixture. 
These spraying notes will cover any 
questions sent in by our readers. 








o— 
Imperfect Blossoms. 

Professor Waite, of the department of 
agriculture, has recently given much 
attention to the subject of intermingling 
fruit trees in orchards. He gives many 
examples confirming the _ statements 
often made in this column. He tells 
of a pear orchard in Virginia of Bart- 
letts mixed with other sorts which has 
become famous for bearing. <A _ stock 
company was led by the success-of this 
orchard to plant 20,000. Bartletts on 
similar soil near by. This exclusive 
Bartlett orchard has never been pro- 
ductive. In one corner of the great 
orchard stood a tree of Clapp’s Fa- 
vorite. Around this tree the Bartletts 
bore fine crops. Along one side of the 
orchard also stood now and then a tree 
of another sort. Along this side the 
influence of the cross-fertilization has 
also been noted. Professor Waite cov- 
ered a large number of blossoms of the 
Bartlett pear with mosquito bar and in 
no case were the blossoms fertilized, al- 
though the stamens seem well loaded 
with pollen. His extended observations 
favor the belief that not one-third of 
the varieties of the pear are capable 
of self-fertilization. In Iowa, we now 
have many blocks of Jonathan and 
Willow apple trees that do not bear, 
while on the same soils these varieties 
mingled with other sorts are well laden 
with fruit. The season for planting is 
nearly at hand and hundreds of blocks 
of Jonathan, Grimes Golden, Willow, 
Ben Davis, etc., are planned. Don’t 
do it! Alternate the rows of all the 
orchard fruits and small fruits. 


— MN —-—— — 


“Why do you never laugh when Mr. 
Jollyum tells a funny story?” 

“T don’t dare,” replied the busy man. 
“Tf I were to laugh, he’d be encouraged 
to take the time to tell his whole rep- 
ertory.”’ 











PICKING QUINCES. 





The Qnince. 

The quince is a garden fruit prized 
highly by all godd housewives. It is, 
however, on most places shamefully 
neglected. Almost any treatment seems 
to be thought good enough for a quince 
tree, and yet it is capable of respond- 
ing to good and kind culture as much 
as any other fruit tree. Those who 
have seen only the poor, miserable 
specimens of fruit which come from 
starved, neglected trees about the aver- 
age home, know but little -of the noble 
fruit which trees well cultivated are 
capable of producing. 

The quince adapts itself to a variety 
of soils. It does fairly well in any good 
soil, that is not wet or dry sand. In the 
mountains of the south it thrives ex- 
tremely well, reaching the size of from 
five to five and one-half inches in diame- 
ter, and the fruit being fair, smooth 
and beautiful. A strong, deep soil, not. 
wet, and yet not likely to dry out in 
the summer months, best suits the 
quince. 

The ground should be fairly enriched 
with barnyard manure, so that it will 
produce a good crop of corn or pota- 
toes. After the trees are started, com- 
mercial fertilizers may be used, espe- 
cially muriate of potash, nitrate of soda, 
salt, and on many soils, quicklime. The 
quince is a good feeder, and needs lib- 
eral manuring. Many growers of this 
fruit think it is benefited by annual 
applications of salt.« 

Although most persons depend upon 
a few trees for the family supply, this 
is a fruit that will pay if planted in 
orchards. Having selected a food, fer- 
tile soil, cultivate it one year with a 
hoed crop, to get the ground in good 
order. The next spring the trees may 
be planted. 

The principal insect enemy of the 
quince tree is the borer. For some 
reason this pest seems to have a special 
liking for the quince. The remedies 
are to keep the ground cultivated about 
the trees, to apply salt liberally about 
the trunks each spring, and finally, if 
the grubs are seen to be in the trunks, 
to dig them out by means of a flexible 
wire. There are certain caterpillars 
which infest the quince tree, but not 
to a greater extent than they do the 
apple tree. 





Cold Storage of Apples. 

Cold storage or refrigerator houses 
and cellars are coming more and more 
into use with extensive fruit growers. 
The principle is correct, but ordinary 
farmers with only a few hundred bar- 
rels need go no further than their own 
cellars for the storage of their apples. 
Let provision be made for keeping 4 
portion of the cellar devoted to vege- 
tables and canned fruits. Use a large 
proportion of the same at a suitable 
degree of temperature for the safe 
keeping of everything, in it, and then 
let the other portion be devoted to 
fruit, and so arranged that the tem- 
perature can bé changed at will when 
desired. If this portion can be -kept 
moist so much the better. When the 
apples are stored for winter, let the 
temperature of the room be reduced 
as nearly to the freezing point as may 
be without danger, and then maintain 
that point as nearly as may be by 
means of ventilation, opening when cold 
and closing when warm weather, and 
apples may, if picked in season, be kept 
until late in summer. It is the warm 
air of ordinary cellars that hastens the 
decay of apples, but if the temperature 
can be kept even and the air changed 
by ventilation, they. will retain their 
freshness and soundness.—Fruiterer, 
Chester County, Pa. 





The only two foods which contain 
all the substances necessary to human 
life are said to be milk and the yolk 
of eggs. A man can live in health on 
these two foods, 
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Something you should know about 
Arsenate of Lead 


LL material that is sold under the name 
of Arsenate of Lead and which meets 
with the various Government require- 

ments is not of the same kind. There are 
two separate and distinct forms of Arsenate 
of Lead, and the object of this advertisement 
is to show to the fruit grower the difference 
between these two and enable him to make 
an intelligent selection of the kind best suited 
to his needs. 

Neutral Arsenate of Lead is composed of 
arsenic and lead prepared in such a manner 
that all the arsenic is thoroughly neutralized 
or combined with lead. This material is very 
light in gravity, settles very slowly in water, 
is fluffy and holds a large amount of water and 
when sprayed on foliage clings very tightly to 
it. On account of its fluffiness it has great 
covering power, and because of the fact that all the arsenic is thor- 
oughly combined with lead it does not change its composition on 
exposure to the weather and so will not burn the most delicate 
foliage. 

The second material is the acid Arsenate of Lead,in which only 
two-thirds of the arsenic is neutralized with lead, the other third 
being very 
loosely com- 
bined so as to 
form a precipi- 
tate which is in- 
soluble in water 
atfirst but which 
on exposure to 
the weather be- 
gins to disinte- 
grate and give 
freearsenic, 
which will se- 
verely burn ten- 
derfoliage. This FIG. 5 
material is much 
FIG. 2 heavier in grav- 





FIG. 1 





A TEST OF TWO DROPS 


Figs. 5 and 6 are 


Williams New Process Arsenate of Lead, 
which is the highest type of an absolutely 
neutral, thoroughly combined lead arsenate, 
and the other is one of the_typical brands 
of acid Arsenate of Lead offered in competi- 
tion at a much lower price, which shows 
very clearly the defects. common to this form 
of Arsenate of Lead. 

In the illustration shown by Fig. 1 we 
have a picture of these two forms of Arsenate 
of Lead stirred up in water. The same 
quantity of paste is used in each case and 
diluted to the same total volume with water. 

In Fig. 2 we have the same glasses after 
they have settled seven minutes, Fig. 3 after 
settling fifteen minutes and in Fig. 4 after FIG. 3 
they had stood over night and settled all they 
could. 

After thorough settling, the bulk occupied by a given quantity of 
Sherwin-Williams New Process Arsenate of Lead is approximately 
45 cubic centimeters, whereas the competitive material in the acid 
form is 20 cubic centimeters, showing two and one-quarter times 
the bulk for Sherwin-Williams New Process Arsenate of Lead. 

It is very much cheaper to make the acid Arsenate of Lead than 
it is the neutral 
product and 
there are defi- 
nite functions 
for the cheaper 
material,and for 
those purposes 
The Sherwin- 
Williams Co. 
make such a 
product and 
market it under 
its true name. 








’ The purpose 

FIG. 6 of this article, 

2 however, is to 
micro - photographs bring clearly be- FIG. 4 


ity, not so fluffy, 
will not. hold as much water, settles 
much more rapidly in a spray mixture, 
and when used for spraying purposes 
does not cover the area of foliage so 
thoroughly on account of its greater 
density. Such a material is suitable for 
spraying forest or shade trees where 
foliage injury is not quite so important, 
but is not adapted for spraying delicate 
fruit trees. 
The photographs in this article illus- 
trate the difference in the two forms of 
Arsenate of Lead; one is Sherwin- 


magnified 40 times of a drop from each of 
these solutions stirred up and placed on glass. 
Fig. 5 shows that Sherwin-Williams New 
Process Arsenate of Lead covers a given sur- 
face more thoroughly than the acid material, 
leaving no spaces between the particles. In 
this experiment we also found that when dry 
the acid solution rubbed off the glass much 
easier, showing its adhesive qualities were 
not so good. The strength used was much 
greater than in an ordinary spraying solution, 
but a proportionate difference would result at 
any dilution. 





fore the mind of 

the orchardist the inadvisability of using 
the cheaper grades on the delicate foliage 
of his fruit trees, especially so as these 
productsare made and designed for fight- 
ing the Gypsy Moth and Brown-tail 
Moth and will tend to burn the tenderer 
leaves of orchard trees. In spraying for 
the Gypsy Moth and Brown-tail Moth 
on the forest and shade trees of New 
England three to six times the amount 
of Arsenate of Lead is used that would 
be used for spraying for the Codling 
Moth on apple trees. 


WHAT USERS SAY ABOUT SHERWIN-WILLIAMS NEW PROCESS ARSENATE OF LEAD 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Pullman Station, Chicago, II. 


Hood River, Oregon. 


Mead, Wash., Feb.-12th, 1910 


Gentlemen: I used Sherwin-Williams Arsenate of Lead exclusively on my 








Gentlemen: Last season I used your spray on four rows of Newtowns one-quarter 
of a milelong. The spray was used four times. The first treatment was in the 
Spring just as the calyx began to close. The second treatment was four weeks 
after, and the succeeding third and fourth sprays followed three weeks apart. I 
used *s lead on thirty-one rows of same length and in exactly the same 
manner. The four rows sprayed with your lead gave a richer, deeper and 
healthier foliage. The first two sprayings with ——’s lead, while the leaves 
were tender, burned the foliage. As to results from Codling Moth, I had less 
than two-thirds of 1 per cent. of apples damaged by worms. From the block 
of four rows sprayed with your Arsenate of Lead I had a greater number of fancy 
apples. ‘They were larger in size and smoother in appearance. Had I used your 
spray throughout I would have been many dollars ahead. 


Yours respectfully, 





A. I. MASON. 


orchard the season of 1909 and was better satisfied with it than any other I had 
used the years before. I sprayed the first time just as the blossoms were falling, 
using 13d peutde to 50 gallons of water. After rubbing the Arsenate of Lead 
up with water to a thin paste I poured it into the tank, and I noticed it stayed in 
suspension so well that when the tank was empty there was not a particle of lead 
settled or left. I could see lead on the leaves till Fall and they were not in the 
least hurt by it. I watched close for moths all Summer and didn’t see any till the 
last of August, when I sprayed again, and at picking time I had not more than 
1 per cent. wormy apples. Iam very much pleased with Sherwin-Williams 
Arsenate of Lead, as it proved to be everything that was claimed for it and got 
the results. | From this you may be sure I intend to use this product again next 


year. 
Very truly yours, (sisned) C. E. ATKINSON 


For the Horticulturist and the Fruit Grower there isn’t a better -spray than Sherwin- 


Williams New Process Arsenate of Lead. 








MAIN OFFICE—675 CANAL ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


This Valuable 120-page Book, “Spraying— a Profitable 
Investment,” sent FREE on request. 


Send for prices on your Spring requirements. 


THE SHERWIN-WittiAms Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST GRADE INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
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eres ayStone Rooting 


Plant of R--binson Clay Products Co., 
Akron, O., covered with J-M Asbestos 
im : Roofing for over twenty years, 


— 







Think how long it will last ! 


J-M Asbestos Ready Roofing is literally a sheet of pliable 
stone—with the lasting qualities of stone. 

Also with the fire-proof, rust-proof, rot-proof and acid- 
proof qualities of Asbestos. And—like all stone—it never 
needs painting. 

It consists of several layers of Asbestos Felt securely 
cemented together with alternate layers of pure Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt—both practically indestructible. minerals. No 
stronger combination of element-resisting materials is pos- 
sible, There is not a particle of perishable material in 


Sia WY) 0d ey KOS 
Setes Bee 


We can tell you of many buildings—give you the 
names of the owners—on which this roofing, without any 
painting or other protection, has withstood the wear and 
tear of nearly a quarter of a century and is in good con- 
dition today. 

If you wish to protect your buildings, at the lowest cost per 
year, from fire and all weathers ; from heat in summer and cold 
in winter, get J-M Asbestcs Roofing from your dealer. Sold 
direct (and applied, if desired) where we have no dealer. It is 
adapted for any building, anywhere. 


This Curiosity Sent Free 


So that you can see the curious rock which yields the long, soft, pliable, 
yet practically indestructible fibres from which we make J-M Asbestos Roofing, 
Theatre Curtains, Stove Mats, Fire-Brick Cement, and hundreds of other 
Asbestos Products, we’ll send you a sample of the Asbestos Rock just as it 
comes from our mines—the largest in the world. Write our nearest 
Branch today for sample, and we'll also send you a sample of J-M 
Roofing and our handsomely illustrated Book No, G. 35 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
BALTIMORE ASBESTOS NEW ORLEANS 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LONDON PITTSBURG 
CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 

























SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS MILWAUKEE SEATTLE 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 
For Canada:— 1342 
THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD. 


Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B. C. 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
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made that cuts’ 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 

bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. We 


pay Express charges 
on all orders. 


Pat’d June 2, 1903. 













~ ‘ ° Wi * f 
Dept’ RHODES MFG. CO., sino sal 
B GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. 

















Top and Mezger Automatic Windshield extra 


Reo Proof 


Absolute proof of the qualities you want in a motor 
car—the 10% day-and-night record of the Reo from 
New York to San Francisco. 


Reliability — the first and most important. Half of the 4000 miles 
between New York and San Francisco is desert and mountain trails — the 
worst roads in the country: deep wash-outs, rocks in the road, often no road 
at all. A car that can keep on going at such a rate over those roads will do 





anything you can ask of it. 
Power. The Rocky and Sierra Mountains, and the desert in between 
gave the Reo lots of stiff and rough climbs. You'll never find 


a harder or stiffer climb in all your motoring. 
1010 EE are tal 


The car that held the previous record was a do it 


with rel 


‘ Speed. 
$4000 six-cylinder car; but the Reo beat it by nearly five days. 

We have plenty more proof of the solid motoring 
qualities of the Reo, if you want it; but this is absolute. 





RB 


Plain facts. 


Send for catalogue and “‘ Reo and the Farmer ”. 


R M Owen & Co Lansing Mich “pers! Ssles Reo Motor Car Co 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


My Wants. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Unkel Dudley. 


My wants ar fu an simpul, 

For I’m er simpul man; 

I tak wot pepul give me, 

An get whate’er I Kan. 

My wants ar but two in number, 
I'll tel ’em in a minit; 

In unly want the whole erth, 

An all thar is in it. 


The human hog is tu wel known 
Tu need deskribin here, 

The Bristuls on hiz bak hev grown 
With every passin year, 

Til now he unly thinks ov self; 
Nor stops tu rest er while 

But laburs hard fur erthly pelf 
That he may ad tu hiz pile. 


Picked Up in the Orchard. 

It is estimated that an acre of apple- 
trees in 20 years (counting 10 crops 
of fruit to that period) will consume 
1,336 pounds of nitrogen, 310 pounds 
phosphoric acid, and 1,895 pounds of 
potash, 

To restore the potash alone would 
require more than 21 tons of high- 
grade ashes, containing five per cent. 
potash. How much of this does the 
average fruit-grower return to the soil? 

An old fruit-grower says that the 
pick is the best tool he ever’ used 
around apple trees when the ground 
has become too hard. He sinks the 
pick 8 or 10 inches into the soil and 
merely pries the dirt loose, and does 
not disturb the roots in this way. 

The following formula for grafting 
wax is recommended: resin, four parts 
by weight; beeswax, two parts; tallow, 
one part. 

The “trimming up’’ method is con- 

sidered by many to be the best. Cut 
off the bottom limbs to a point three or 
four feet from the ground, then cut 
off the ends of the most extending 
branches. 
. Do not prune too closely. Pruning 
may be done any time in winter or 
early spring, but the wounds should be 
covered at once with paint. An old tree 
bleeds freely, and will suffer if there 
are a large number of wounds on it. 

It is claimed that Massachusetts leads 
in the cranberry output, with an aver- 
age crop of about 400,000 bushels annu- 
ally; New Jersey is a close second with 
about 350,000 bushels; and Wisconsin 
ranks third with an average of about 
100,000 bushels. 

Treatment recommended for canker 
of apple trees by one of the experiment 
stations, is to paint the affected trunk 
with a combination of one pint whale- 
oil soap, three pints slaked lime and 
four gallons of water; thicken to the 
right consistency with wood ashes, or 
with Bordeaux mixture thickened with 
lime until like whitewash. 

The following wash is recommended 
to prevent rabbits gnawing apple or 
other orchard trees. Take one half 
gallon carbolic acid, four pounds of 
sulphur, two gallons soft soap, and 32 
pounds of lime. Mix the soap with 
enough water to slack the lime, then 
while hot, mix in the sulphur and acid. 
When applied by about the first of 
April, it will also act as a preventive 
of borers. 

When cultivating the plum or cherry 
orchard, the work must be done shal- 
low, so that no roots will be broken, for 
broken roots will send up shoots that 
sap the life from the trees. 

Professor H. A. Surface, of the Penn- 
sylvania State Experiment Station, says 
the use of pure white lead and linseed 
oil for borers and mice, will not injure 
the trees. 

The Forest Cooperative Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association of Canada, has 75 mem- 
bers, all of whom have agreed to prune 
thoroughly and spray three times. 

Cooperative packing and marketing 
enable the fruit grower not only to 
secure better prices, but to produce a 
better product, as he can give his entire 
attention to growing. fruit. 

It is claimed that the most profitable 
life of the peach tree is from four to 
eight years. From a peach census 
taken in Orange county, New York, it 
seems that thorough cultivation is more 
essential than either pruning or spray- 
ing. 

There are pear trees now in the vicin- 
ity of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, sup- 
posed to have been growing at the time 
of the Revolution. and which are in 
good healthy condition; and numerous 
ones which, evidently, have passed 75 
years, 

In trimming trees, the wound made 
by cutting off a limb close to the trunk 
will soon heal over, while the wound 
made by cutting off the limb two or 
three inches from the trunk, leads to 
decay and sometimes causes the ulti- 
mate loss of the tree itself. 

When excessive winds blow the top 
of a tree out of shape, cut it out, leaving 
a nearly erect southwest branch to be- 
come the new central stem. Shallow, 
loosely-planted trees sometimes blow 
over. 








They may be put back by excavating 


on the opposite side and pushing the 
tree back, tamping the earth as firmiy 
as possible on the side toward which 
they leaned. Care should be taken not 
to wrench the roots loose in this opera- 
tion. 

Diseased wood on a tree can never 
be made new again. Cut it off and 
allow another shoot to grow. Every 
day that such wood remains on a tree 
adds to the liability of losing it. 

It is an excellent plan to whitewash 
the trees, filling the cracks in the bark 
with lime, so as to fill up many hiding 
places of fruit pests, as well as to 
destroy many which are in hiding.— 
“Farm World.” 

















NOT WILLING TO DIVIDE. 





Pear Culture. 

G. F. Comings said: ‘‘We ought to 
enjoy this delicious fruit from August 
to February. There are ‘thousands of 
acres in this and adjoining counties 
well adapted to pear culture that might 
be doubled in value in five years if set 
to pears, The ideal soil for pears is 
a black sand with dry sub-soil; next 
to this a clay loam; on any good corn 
soil they can be grown profitably. A 
northern slope is preferable to southern 
exposure, A clay soil should be thor- 
oughly plowed and drained where 
necessary, and will bear much fertiliz- 
ing—ashes and bone meal being about 
the best thing to use.” He recom- 
mended that trees be set eighteen feet 
apart each way, but the grower should 
be governed somewhat by the variety 
of fruit and soil. Large holes should 
be dug for the trees and some surface 
soil placed at the bottom. For the 
first year or two it is a good thing to 
grow corn in the pear orchard as the 
shade afforded the tree will be bene- 
ficial. Currants are a desirable fruit 
crop to grow between the trees. It is 
a good plan to wrap young trees with 
building paper for the ‘winter. Mr. 
Comings gave his views in regard to 
pruning and desirable varieties to plant, 
giving his preference to the Buerre de 
Anjou. He uses barrels and kegs for 
marketing the crop, and packed the 
fruit in two grades. 





How to Prune and Plant Peach Trees. 

Peach trees differ from all other trees 
in the matter of pruning required at 
planting. Every branch must be cut 
off close to the body, and the body 
must be cut back leaving only a stick 
or stub 15 to 18 inches above the roots, 
which should have all broken or bruised 
pieces cut off. When thus trimmed 
plant in good, mellow soil, about two 
inches deeper than it had been when 
growing in nursery rows. When growth 
begins, sprouts will come out all along 
up the body. All of these should be 
rubbed off, except three or four near 
the top that must be allowed to grow 
to form the main branches'of the future 
tree. By proper selection of what 
sprouts to reserve, the tree may be 
formed of any desired style of head; 
these new branches will grow from 
three to five feet the first season, and 
so make a much stronger and better 
formed tree than could have been pos- 
sible had not the top been all cut away 
when planted. Don’t fail to cut off the 
entire top when planting, says J. H. 
Hale, the peach authority, to which I 
heartily agree.—C. A. Green. 


The Cherry. 

This noble fruit has for a long time 
been kept in the background for the 
growing of the apple, peach, etc., on 
account, I suppose, of the inability to 
market the crop to good advantage; the 
main reason for which no doubt is, in 
not selecting different varieties which 
ripen at different times. The question 
of growing the cherry into a tree is of 
far less importance to the orchardist 
than the proper selection of varieties, 
and the care and management of it 
after it is planted where it is to re- 
main. : 

With the past few years, a number of 
new varieties have been brought before 
the public, but most of them have been 
proved to be wanting in hardiness oF 
quality and have been discarded. The 
Montmorency is perhaps an exception, 
the tree being hardy and the fruit being 
somewhat better than the Early Rich- 
mond, 
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From Thicket to Orchard. 

In the fall of 1909 we bought a small 
farm lying in Franklin county, Virginia, 
containing between thirty-five and forty 
acres of worn-out, washed-out, grown- 
up lands, says “Farm and Fireside.” 
One could scarcely tell where parts of 
the orchard lay, on account of the 
heavy growth of sassafras and locust 
bushes. The house, a good comfortable 
seven-room dwelling, was about the only 
object that appealed to our eye. How- 
ever, we went to work. My husband 
began by cutting bushes, grubbing 
stumps and filling up ditches, some 
washed out deeper than he was tall. 
In a heavy locust thicket which he 
cleaned up he had, last summer, a good 
average piece of wheat; on another 
there was a splendid piece of corn. 
There is now a drove of seventy-five 
sheep grazing down a hillside orchard 
that was almost completely grown up 
with locusts. 

However, the main thing, the fruit 
crop, which has never before been of 
very much value because of inattention, 
is in a splendid condition. Mr. C. worked 
up the soil in good shape around the 
trees, pulling the dirt to the lower sides, 
as it had always been thrown on the 
upper sides, and thus made the trees 
lean too much. Then in the early spring 
he began pruning the trees, and, verily, 
it seemed to me sometimes that there 
would be no tree left. Some of the 
trees were so grown up with “water 
sprouts” that he had to cut his way 
in to the’ trunk. : 

When the pruning was finished, he 
began spraying, the first time with 
lime-sulphur, next with arsenate of lead 
and last with a mixture of lime, arsen- 
ate of lead and blue-stone. The or- 
chard is now in a splendid condition, 
and the apples are as fine as ever grew, 
being perfectly smooth and almost en- 
tirely free-from scab, codling-moths or 
any of the pests which often ruin entire 
crops in this vicinity. 

This apple crop is the eye-opener for 
the entire neighborhood. A neighbor, 
who has been a fruit grower all his 
life, remarked last week, after seeing 
the great difference in the fruit, that 
he “wished he had let his entire corn 
crop go and thhad sprayed his apples. 
That it would have paid him.” Before 
this he has never had a deal of faith 
in spraying, and his crop this year is 
almost a total failure on account of 
scab, although he has a splendid pippin 
orchard. 

Mr. C. used the following system of 
spraying: A good spring is located on a 
hillside about one thousand feet above 
the lowest part of the orchard, most 
of the orchard being below this spring. 
Iron pipes have been lafd in different 
directions all through the orchard. A 
cement tank, holding about one thou- 
sand gallons, was built just below the 
spring, and the water is conveyed into 
this tank by a large pipe, and cut off 
whenever it is necessary. The solution 
is mixed and put in the tank, then, as 
needed, allowed to run out of the tank 
into a main line, and from the main 
line into whichever branch line it is 
needed. A long hose is attached to the 
branch line nearest the portion of or- 
chard to be sprayed, and the work is 
done thoroughly and rapidly and the 
difficulties of hauling a pumping outfit 
on the steep slope are all avoided. 
Three men are required, one at the tank 
to keep the solution agitated and let 
the mixture into the main line, or cut 
it off; another to cut off the supply 
from the branch line into the hose and 
one man to do the actual spraying. 
Our apple crop at this writing is esti- 
mated at fully fifteen hundred bushels 
of first grade apples. 

Early last summer, after having put 
the place in shape, we sold out for 
$2500, making a profit of $900, having 
paid $1600 for it.—Mrs. C. 


a 


Notes from “Rural Life.” 


A Profitable Apple Orchard.—A man 
who recently made an extensive investi- 
gation of orchard conditions in western 
New York says the best orchard he 
found in his travels of 450 miles was 
on the Teats Brothers’ farm near Wil- 
liamson, in Wayne county. There are 
about 265 acres planted to peaches and 
110 acres to apples on this farm. One 
year the three brothers received $85,000 
for their crop. 

When asked how they managed to 
make their fruit farms give such re- 
turns, Mr. Teats said ¢hat all that ap- 
ples and peaches need is an immense 
amount of moisture as compared to 
their size. This, he said, was easily 
accomplished by plowing the orchard 
and harrowing it almost daily to keep 
the sojl loose, Five years ago these 
progressive farmers purchased five 
acres adjoining their'farm for. $2000, 
and planted it to Elberta peaches, and 
this spring they were offered $13,000 







































There is no more excuse for stumpy fields. 


your land for 30 days at our risk. 
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eRUe ER Genuine Steel Puller that leaves our factory. 


HERCULES Stump Puller 


Power Stump Puller for 30 days Free, so that you can prove to yourself how easy and how sure 
and economical it pulls the largest stumps as well as the small ones, green trees and hedge rows. 


ON’T risk dynamite. Dynamite is costly and inefficient. Dynamite shatters the roots. 
Hercules pulls them out. Dynamite leaves the roots in the ground to grow again, so 
you are worse off than you were before. Pull the stumps out and get rid of them once 

forall. Besides dynamite is dangerous. Why take chances? 

You may have had trouble with the old style castiron grubbers breaking, but the New 
Hercules Genuine Steel Triple Power pullers are ina class by themselves, entirely different 
from anything you ever saw before. They are 60% lighterin weight which makes them handy, 
quick, easy to handle, nothing like the heavy, cumbersome, unwieldy, cast iron grubbers you 
have been used to. They are 400% stronger than the old fashioned iron machines,’ which 
make them absolutely safe under all conditions. That’s why we can let you try them on 


Low Price to First Buyers 


We have a special low-price proposition to make to first buyers in new sections. 
One machine in each locality alwaysmeans more sales forthe Hercules. That’s why 
we are willing to make you a special offer if you are the first to buy in yourlocality. cules genuine 
Get ahead of your neighbors and do contract stump pulling for them. A Hercules 

8 the stump puller you need and here is your opportunity to get 
one ata saving. Act tod Then choose 








Let us prove to you that you can’t afford to get along without a Hercules Stump 
Puller, that it’s different from all others and in a class by itself. Let us tell you 
why it is different than every other stump machine and why we are safe in guar- 
anteeing it for three years Thatitis the only Stump Puller with double safety 
ratchets, which make it doubly safe, the only puller having all working parts 
turned, finished and machined, reducing friction, increasing power, making it 
extremely light running. The United States Government has condemned iron 
stump — as being heavy, unwieldy and unreliable. Find out all about root 
ions and get other valuable information from our books. Also proof of 
what the Hercules has done for others. Send the coupon or a postal now to 


Hercules Manufacturing Co. 





Pull Your Stumps Free 
for 30 Days at Our Risk 


—Guaranteed for 3 Years 


RY a Hercules right on your own land at our risk. If it 
isn’t just the stump puller you want, or ifit failsto do 
all that we claim, send it back. We pay the return 

freight. If you keep it we guarantee every casting on it for 
three full years against breakage, from any cause whatever. 
It is impossible to put a Hercules to too great a strain. 
We prove this by agreeing to replace free any broken cast- 
ings at any time within three years from the date of your 

urchase. That is our flat guarantee to you. No strings. 

e know what the only genuine steel pullers will do and 
we are not afraid to back them up. Of course this does not 
limit the life of the Hercules to three years. It proves our 
confidence in the ofly genuine all-steel puller made, and in 
the superior workmanship that goes into every Hercules 
here is no 


























reason why these pullers won’t last a lifetime. 


We want you to try a Hercules All-Steel Triple- 


Look at These 
Convincing Figures 


They show the relative — 
strength per square Castlron : 
inch of different metals 16000 Ibs. 
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& the Hercules you'd like to try at our iron pullers 
: and at thesame 
gy time be 400 per Wrought Iron 
Ve cent stronger. 47000 lbs. 





Free Books Coupon 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 
268 17th Street, Centerville, lowa. * 


Gentlemen: Please send me all free books about 
the only All-Steel Triple-Power Stump Puller. Also 
your 30-day free trial and low-price-to-first-buyers 
proposition. 
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for it. During the summer all the trees 
are examined once a week and all im- 
perfect fruit is picked off the trees, car- 
ried away from the orchard and de- 
stroyed. Their peach crop is generally 
harvested in about ten days or two 
weeks, and in order to get good help 
they have a large living building in 
which all their employees can sleep 
and eat. 
ae eT 
New York Fruit Lands. 

Just a little later we went away east 
to the orchards and vineyards of whe 
lake region of central New York, 
notably along Seneca lake. We had 
seen fruits under every degree of cul- 
ture, but here we saw the orchards 
eared for and dressed to perfection, 
whole half sections cultivated and 
tended until not a thing could be found 
in the rows but soil and flat stones. 
The vines and ttrees were in robust 
health, hanging with their loads of all 
sorts of fruit, except apples. It was a 
wonderful region, and if all stories were 
true—and they always are in New York 
—the wealth that these farms and or- 
chards pour into the coffers of their 
owners is far greater than gold mines, 
Certainly this region is a state pride, 
says New York “Tribune.” 

To-day I took a short ride to visit 
the fruit farm of a neighbor, Austin 
Herrick, who has attempted to grow 
fruit as a main business, and though 
he is entirely surrounded by dairymen 
he has succeeded surprisingly well. Mr. 
Herrick’s farm occupies the crest of a 
rocky plateau that seemingly rises up 
out of the low, flat land, almost a dead 
level and traversed by a sluggish stream. 
This promontory rises, fully rock faced, 
a steep seventy feet, and the elevation 
comprises about fifty acres of land, on 
and in which rocks abound. This land 
for years was a sort of cow pasture, 
thick with brush briars and golden- 
rod, considered by its owner of no 


y,'S ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


-00 SET ARMY POLE 


worth, and was at last sold for a “song” ; 
Shoes Land Teo Herne $17.282 12 


to the present owner. His idea was to 
make a fruit farm of it, its abrupt: ele- 
vation above the low land making it a 
frost protected ridge. 

The briars and brush were attacked 
and a flock of sheep was called in to 
aid, which has been kept up. The size 





of the flock of Shropshires increased 
as the orchards were extended. First 
apple and plum trees were set among 
the rocks. 

Forest Fires. 

“Some of this can still be cut and 
utilized. The money damage will prob- 
ably reach $25,000,000 if both merchant- 
able timber and young growth are con- 
sidered. 

“Of the over 4000 fires, 34 per cent. 








started from the railroads; 17 per cent. 
were from causes unknown; 6 per cent. 
were set by carelessness in burning; 
slash; 10 per cent. by campers; 6 per 
cent. were incendiary, and the remaind- | 
er from miscellaneous causes. | 


Largest stock Government Auction Bargains in the world. 16 
acres required for its storage. 364-page eatalogue, over 4,009 
Military 










illustrations of army and navy anetion goods. Kegular 
Eneyelo; Ma for 15 cents (comp. 

CANNONS, FLAGS, PL-TOLS, RIFLES, SPEARS, DRUMS, Ete, 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, N. Y. 
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CARBOLINEUM SPRAYS 
CARBOLIC ACID 
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STARTANURSERY 


On your farm or garden. Home grown trees sell at a 
high price; best paying crop you can grow. We furnish 








5 JONES LANE NEW YORK City 
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| everything to start with. Write for particulars. Address 


In organizing forest fire protection | Harbor Spgs. Nurseries, Harbor Springs, Mich. 


it is necessary: 

“1.—To eliminate so far as possible 
the causes of fires. 

“2.—To open up the forests by roads, 
trails, fire lines, ete. 

“3.—To equip the forests with tele- 
phone lines, lookout stations and other 
means of communication. 

“4.—To equip forests with appliances 
for fighting fires. 

“5.—To provide an adequate protec- 





tive force for patrol and for fighting) ‘ 


fire, and for the development and 
maintenance of various required im- 
provements.” 





Professor John J. Ward, in “Strand 
Magazine,” writes of “The Strength of 
Insects,” in which he proves that in 
the majority of cases insects possess a 
strength from thirty to fifty times as 
great in proportion as the horse or man. 








Write J. D. S. Hanson & Son, Hart, Mich., 
for best list of fruit, grain, and stock farms. 


‘00 TREES 


200 ‘arieties. Also Grapes, Small Fruits, ete. Best 
rooted stock. Genuine gon . 2 sample currants mailed for 10c, 











Catalog free. LEWIS &@ SON, Box H , Fredonia, N. ¥. 
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Let me show you where and how I can save 
you 20% to 40% of your purchase money on 
@ manure spreader. 


You can take your pick of ten different styles 
—from Pe sy, bushel wagon box spreader, 
$39.50, f. Waterloo, up to my complete, 
all steel gear bee 5 spreader, sixty to seventy 
bushels—a size and a style for every farm. 
One for your farm at a saving of one-fifth to 
nearly one-half of your money. 

How can I do it? Give me your name and 
I'll write you how and prove every word. 
Briefly it is that the Galloway is made in a 
factory with a capacity of 42,000 spreaders of 
= styles a year. The spreader is sold direct 

tn at actual factory cost plus one small 
aw t based on this enormous quantity. Abso- 
lutely the best value for the money! It’s posi- 
tively true, and more than 50,000 farmers of 
America say so. Let me send you their proof. 
Photographs, letters, articles to papers about 
my spreaders. Proof for any man, even the 
most unreasonable. 


Ask me any question. I'll give you 
some farmer’s answer to it. That’s 
the kind of argument that tells. 


You are asked to sift this testimony of eye 
witnesses. Then take a Galloway onto your 
own place. Try it thirty days, or more if you 
need it—make it prove itself. Then I'll dui 
your word, be it yes or no. If it’s: “no” I'll 
take back the machine, refund your money, 
and pay all the freight. I'll even give jou 
6% interest on your money for the time I’ve 
had it. Or you can try it with your money 
_ your own pocket—makes no difference to 
You are the judge, anyhow. I don’t ask 
- for a minute to take my word. 
word I have to take. There are lots of things 
that I know about this spreader business that 
you want to know. Let me tell you. 


Let me show you how [I divide the melon 
my er ds. 
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GET MY | “The Great Crop 
BOOK | Maker” absolately FREE 
Write Me Tonighi t Wim. Galloway, President President 
The William Galloway Co. 


Authorized Capital, $3,500,000 
869 Galloway Station, Waterloo, Ia. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 














and you hold the moisture 
in the ground. Cultivate 
shallow or deep as the crop 
needs it and you release the 
forgotten or unknown soil 
propertics which are needed 
to make the crop grow prop- 
erly. We have been reo | 
farm tools for 75 years an: 

think we have as good aline 
of A pony! eeeeny es @s you 
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are long-lived machines—adjustable for rows 28 to 50 
inches, while in motion—teeth adjustable for depth and 
angle—pivot or fixed wheel, one row or two—high or low 
wheels—work weil on hillsides—farm close 
andtrue. A complete line. Our eo 


sary Catalog will show you—also, 
gy er garden wheel hoes and mle 
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Apple Over-Production, 
Myron T. Bly. 


will soon be available. There will ap- 
pear an astounding increase in apple 
trees planted since the last census, 
Virginia, Oregon, West Virginia and 
Washington will show large increases. 
Virginia is likely to lead the states in 
the number of trees planted. The 
calamity man will begin to talk over- 
production. It is true that production 
will be enormously increased when 
these new plantings begin to bear. How- 
ever, before crying over it, orchardists 
should stop and reason. After reason- 
ing a little they are not likely to do 
much crying. While the following sug- 
gestions relate particularly to apple 
production, they are applicable to fruit 
growing generally. 
Better Apples. 
I have a vivid recollection of a certain 
path through the orchard where we 
children ran to a particular tree of the 
old fashioned kind. I am prone to 
think of those apples as the finest that 
ever were. We all hark back, with 
fond memories, to the apples of our 
boyhood. As a matter of fact, the ap- 
ples of those days were a sorry lot com- 
pared with the best apples of to-day. 
They would not stand marketing at all. 
As the science of fruit growing becomes 
more exact, the fruit becomes better, 
the varieties are better. They are bet- 


ter matured and colored. They look 
better. They keep better. They are 
better. As they grow better, we eat 


more. Consumption increases with the 
quality. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 


The fruit statistics of the new census 


stated sailings, from New York to South 
American ports, has been established. 
By the time we do have a surplus, com- 
munication will be regular. In the 
meantime, it will be well for horticul- 
tural societies to take up with the de- 
partment of commerce the subject of 
the exportation of apples to South and 
Central America and get the beginnings 
of trade established. The Panama 
canal will be open by the time the bulk 
of the new plantings come into bearing. 
The western growers can ship direct to 
Europe, at low cost, leaving the eastern 
markets to the eastern grower. 
The Box Package. 

I am one of those who believe .that 
increased use of the box package will 
increase consumption. The fruit is 
more inviting. The box demands better 
grading and getter quality. The box, 
being a smaller unit than the barrel, it 
is subject to wider distribution. Its 
size, not its shape, will be unified. Each 
lecality must be allowed to choose that 
shape which will conform to the size 
and shape of its apples. But every box, 
whatever its shape, will contain the 
same number of cubic inches. The cubic 
contents being standard, consumers will 
buy with less apprehension and more 
freely. 

The Place of the Evaporator. 

Another great advantage the apple 
has over other fruits,is the fact that it 
can be turned into a product, not only 
permanent but of a distinctive food 
value. For a number of years the dry 
house men have been unable to get all 
the stock they wanted. Foreign de- 
mand for evaporated apples has not 
been met. If apple production were 
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Increasing Population. 
When the census man tells us about 
the increased number of young trees 
which are coming on, we will reply, look 
at the increased number of mouths to 
feed. It is pretty safe to predict that 
the ratio of increase in planting wili 
not equal the ratio of increase in popu- 
lation. As a matter of fact, the ratio 
of increase in population will doubtless 
be greater than that of production, dur- 
ing the next ten years. 

The Life of an Apple. 

In our grandfather’s days, they were 
obliged to consume the crop within a 
reasonable time after it was gathered. 
There was a good reason why apples 
were frequently a drug on the market. 
Nowadays, cold storage plants are 
springing up in every center of apple 
production, The operators have reduced 
it to a science. We entrust them with 
our apples in October. They can hand 
them back to us in June as.sound and 
well flavored. Furthermore, we are just 
at the beginning of natural dry storage. 
The November Fruit Grower contained 
a description of a dry storage house, 
where the grower keeps his own apples 
perfectly until spring. The life of the 
apple and the duration of its market 
have been more than doubled. In this 
respect it has an advantage over all 
other fruits. 
Foreign Markets. 

The British and German markets 
have been coming our way with a rush 
for the last five years. They have wanted 
our apples and that fact has kept up 
the price on our home markets. Those 
British and German markets have not 
yet been fully supplied and we have 
done scarcely nothing toward supplying 
the other European markets. Nothing 
whatever has been done toward supply- 
ing the Central American and South 
American markets. The latter markets 
are ready for us whenever we have a 
surplus. Within two months of this 
writing the first line of steamers with 





such that the dry house stock could be 
secured at a lower price and a corre- 
sponding reduction made in the evap- 
orated stock, home and foreign con- 
sumption would be greatly increased. 
Science has greatly improved the pro- 
duct. Much greater improvement is 
likely to come. The improved product 
will greatly stimulate consumption. 
Cheaper Apples. 

We must expect cheaper apples. 
Cheaper apples will increase consump- 
tion. Present prices are abnormally 
high. They yield more than the ordi- 
nary manufacturers’ profits. For in- 
stance, there were many Virginia or- 
chards which netted the owners twenty 
per cent. on a thousand dollars per 
acre, this season. Figuring the ground 
crops which they take for the land 
there, while the trees are young, those 
orchards have rarely cost the owners 
more than four hundred dollars per 
acre, They got over forty per cent. on 
their investment. Growers must pre- 
pare for cheaper apples by better sys- 
tem and more up-to-date methods in 
production. If the average orchard 





OLDS’ SEED POTATOES 
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commission. 
We are offering t bargains for this 
Spring’s planting and you owe it to ual to 
send us remmpens address so we can place 

¢ book in your hands. 
We grow our own stock and guarantee it 
ALLEN L. WOOD, Woodlawn Nurseries 

551 Culver Road, nn N. Y. 
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Bulbs, Vines, miata, < 
Hundreds on" ear lots = 


other things too numerous 
to mention. lants, 
11 Trees, etc., by mail, —_ 





bs, mentee Sma! 
paid ‘Safe arrival and satisfaction guarant 
mmense stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the 
queen of bedding plants. Acres of Peonias and 





other Perennials. 50 choice — cheap in 
Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. legant 168 pen dan 
Catalog FREE. Send for it Re and see what 
values we give for your money. Direct deal will 
insure you the best at first cost. 57 years. (11) 
The Storrs & Harrison Co.,Box 31, Painesville, 0. 
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EVERGREENS 
Nurse: awa, suitable for all pur 


ear if nd up per thousand, We 
ave 60 millions. Our low_prices will 
astonish you. Also Hardy Forest trees, 
Shade, Ornamental and Fruit trees, 
Sats, Vines, etc. Our beautjful Cat- 

is crowded with valuable informa- 
tien, This and 60 Great Sheet are Free. 


Send for them 
D. HILL ey ~~ co., tee Dundee, til. 








Strawberry Plants 


and Vegetable Plants 


Send $2.50 for ro00 plants, 
10,000 for $17.50—Aroma, 
Gandy, Klondyke, Excelsior 
and many others. Cabbage, 
Tomato and Sweet Potato 
plants at lowest prices. Free 
catalogue. 
JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Dept. R 

E. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


H Weare in the heart of the clover 
Choicest Clever Seed district. Buying direct from the 


farmer and selling direct to you gives you best quality, 
clean seed, and saves you money. Also handle Alsike and 
tty. Sample free. Order now. O M. SCOTT & 

SON, “Only Seeds—mostly clovers,” 60 Main Street, 
Marysville, Ohio. 











Drop a card for 


Flansburgh’s Strawberry Catalog 


for 1911. Reliable, interesting and 
instructive, . 


HIGHLAND, ST. LOUIS, GOLDEN GATE 
and all the best varieties. Address, 

C.N. Flansburgh & Son 

Jackson, Mich. 





were run like the modern factory, with 
an exact cost price system, apples could 
be profitably grown at one-half the 
present prices. Location with refer- 
ences to climate, productiveness of soil 
and proximity to markets, will have 
great bearing. When the price falls, the 
orchardist who is badly located will be 
struck the hardest. To illustrate, the 
Virginians claim that owing to their 
long growing season; short, mild win- 





SEEDS 


Direct from the Seed Farmsto you. If you 
want a good garden you must have the best 
Seeds. Save the Middleman’s profit and 
getthe SEEDS THAT GROW. 
Send for our Illustrated Catalegue. 

‘KOCH’S SEED GO., McClure, Pa. 












ters; their consequent ability to get 
annual crops; and their proximity to the 
eastern markets; and their cheap labor, 
they can make a profit with apples at 
twenty-five cents per bushel. This re- 
mains to be proved, however. Anyway, 


Fresh and Reliable, none better. 
Have stodll the = hyn over 30 years. 
in We oe ieee 2 fn in of en, field 
seeds. Send for a cop: 
“COLE'S GARDEN NU AL" 
1a which you will fin: D eton things in seeds at low prices. 
COLE’S SEED STORE, Pella, lowa. 





apple growers have no cause to worry 
until apples are sold from the fruit 
stands at less than a nickel apiece. 





Autumn, the year’s last, loveliest 


WHOLE SALE ee 








smile.—Bryant. 
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Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by George B. Griffith. 











What I Have Learned About Bees. 


Many who raise bees for commercial 
purposes seldom study the natural his- 
tory of the insect and usually fail to 
learn the internal mechanism of the 
most nearly perfect commonwealth 
which exists. For some time I have 
made a specialty of the bee family, and 
realize that a colony of bees is the study 
almost of a lifetime in all its intricacies. 
Undoubtedly there is no other insect 
in the world as valuable to man, as 
the bee carries fertilizing pollen among 
the blossoms of the fruit trees to 
twenty times the amount of any other 
agent, besides supplying the markets of 
the world with the honey which in all 
times has been regarded as a delicacy. 
It has been asserted with truth, that 
bees came with man to the western 
continent. Before his advent there was 
no honey-bee to suck the nectar from 
the flowers: Honey was unknown to the 
red man. They called the honey bee 
“the white man’s fly.” Some suppose 
that a hive of bees was brought over in 
the Mayflower. This may be true, but 
it is certain that the bee was early im- 
ported into the United States, and it 
was the German or black bee that came 
first. Not quite fifty years ago, S. P. 
Parsons brought the first colonies that 
were imported directly to America. 
From this small beginning, how exten- 
sive ‘the development! 

I have found that bees are most fond 
of those places where their favorite 
flowers are to be found, and consequent- 
ly have encouraged the growth of such 
shrubs and flowers as are known to 
supply an abundance of honey and wax. 
In most situations bees do not fly far 
for food, and may be observed to return 
very quickly to their hives when a storm 
is approaching. Among the shrubs, trees 
and flowers most favorable for them 
may be mentioned the _ tulip-poplar, 
gooseberry, raspberry, apricot, and all 
other fruit trees; the locust, alder, 
mignonette, lemon thyme, buckwheat, 
white clover, wild thyme and winter 
savory. The best time to establish an 
apiary is about February. 

Bees should not be nearer the high- 
way than 100 feet, or to a house where 
there are small children. An apiary can 
extend up to a highway with safety, 
provided there is a high board fence 
or hedge intervening. This obstruction 
causes the bees to aim high in their 
flight, which takes them up out of mis- 
chief. It would be bétter for all bees 
on a farm to be in a high board en- 
closure, so that breachy animals would 
not be in danger by upsetting their 
hives. It is generally the result of care- 
lessness when horses are killed by them. 

The growth of the queen-bee is com- 
plete in about seventeen days. It is 
sometimes said that the queen-bee has 
the management of the hive, but this is 
not so. The government is carried on 
entirely by the working bees. Some 
believe that the bees extract honey from 
the flowers. That which is taken from 
the blossoms is converted into honey by 
the bee. First it is nothing more than 
cane sugar. The bee makes honey and 
gives it the aroma which distinguishes 
the real article from the imitation. The 
material for the honey is gathered by 
the workers. These are of neuter- 
gender, but really are the undeveloped 
females. The life of these is about six 
weeks during the summer. . 

They gain their maturity in twenty- 
one days. They travel to and from the 
flowers at about the rate of sixty miles 
an hour and make from thirty to forty 
trips during a single hour. When it is 
remembered that.there-are many thou- 
sand bees constantly at work it will be 
seen what an infinitesimal quantity is 
carried by each bee each trip. The bee’s 
knowledge of direction is remarkable. 
No time is lost in returning again to the 
flower upon which it has been working, 
though the distarce may be three miles 
and the flower niuy be one in a great 
field. 

The value of the bee lies in its tongue 
and feet, principally. As the usefulness 
of the tongue as a honey extractor is 
supposed to vary with its length efforts 
have been made in France to develcp 
an improved, or long-tongued, race of 
bees. This member is measured by two 
methods. Some use a box having a 
cover of wire netting and a slightly in- 
clined bottom, the bees which reach 


through the netting and suck sweets 
from the bottom farthest down the in- 
cline being those with the longest 
tongues. Another apparatus is a vessel 
of sweetened liquid, with a perforated 
tin plate cover which can be adjusted 
at any desired height above the liquid. 
Ordinary bees are found to have tongues 
about one-fourth of an inch in length, 
while those of the black French bees 
reach nearly a third longer, and those 
of the best American have a maximum 
length of a few millimetres less. The 
hives whose bees extract syrup from 
the greatest depths are preserved as 
stock for reproduction. 

The service which bees render to or- 
chardists is extremely great. Reliable 
parties have known orchards which 
were entirely barren previous to the 


introduction of a few colonies of bees. |° 


The body of the bee is covered with 
hair, and the pollen dust adheres to its 
feet and body. When it reaches another 
flower some of the fertilizing material 
is left and enriches the blossom. Wfld 
bees are valuable to render this service, 
but the domestic colonies are better. 

It would take a single bee several 
years to manufacture a pound of honey, 
which will fill about three thousand 
cells. 


California Privet and Other Hedges. 

Ranking as the best in evergreen 
hedges may be mentioned hemlock and 
Norway spruce and American arbor- 
vitae, says “Country Gentleman.” These 
trees are unquestionably the finest 
where a tall broad hedge is desired. 
Never plant an evergreen hedge where 
it will be subjected to continual shade. 
This has often been a costly experiment. 
The Japanese cedars, such as Retinis- 
pora plumosa, R. plumosa aurea, and 
R. squarrosa, produce decidedly pretty 
effects, though they require very careful 
attention in point of pruning and winter 
protection from heavy snows. In lo- 
calities where broad-leaved evergreens 
flourish, a novel and pretty hedge can 
be had from the Mahonia aquifolia, or, 
as it is commonly known, Oregon grape. 








CALIFORNIA PRIVET GROWN AS A HEDGE. 


Without question California privet is, 
as the best tall hedge plant, the favor- 
ite with the public. Though it has been 
largely used only for the past fifteen or 
twenty years, it has established itself as 
the most popular plant for this purpose. 
It is surprising how quickly it develops 
into a well-formed, bushy hedge. Many 
people inquire as to the time to prune; 
this depends on the growth made.- Con- 
stant pruning encourages a thick, bushy 
hedge, especially in the privet. The 
buckthorn, honey locust and Osage 
orange are commonly used as farm 
hedges, and for this purpose are very 
good, but not at all suited for decor- 
ative effects on small suburban places. 

Of all dwarf deciduous hedge plants, 
the Japanese barberry is by far the 
best. It thrives in almost any situation, 
doing well even in a partly shaded place, 
and in growing keeps a close, neat 
habit, not making pruning a necessity, 
except, possibly, once a season. The 
foliage, too, is particularly pretty, and 
in the fall takes on a brilliant scarlet 
color. In the winter it is effective with 
its many bright berries. The purple 
variety of barberry is another form of 
hedge that is well worth recommending. 
It retains its purple foliage until late 
in autumn. 





“Well, sir, this year, at least, you’ve 
got nothing, nothing whatever, to com- 
plain of.” 

“T don’t know about that,” he ans- 
wered, with a shake of the head. “I’m 
afraid there’ll be no spoilt hay for the 
young calves,” 





Why Harrisoris Peach Trees Are the Best 


For twenty years we have led in producing Peach trees. Growers from Michigan 
to Maine and from New York to Georgia depend on us for their trees. Thousands of 
acres of trees which we furnished, now in bearing, are making money for the owners. 
And big Peach orchards of our own are making a great deal of money for us. 

Our test orchard at Berlin is one of the unusual features of our nursery. From it 
we get facts about all Peaches that could not be learned in any other way. There are 
six trees of each one of a hundred different varieties kept under constant observation. 
From our complete records of what these trees do all the year round, we know the 
exact value of each kind and how the varieties compare with one another. In this 
orchard we test the merits of every new Peach before it is offered to our customers, 
Nowhere else are there such good facilities for studying Peaches. Some trees here 
are 25 years old—and still bearing—with no sign of yellows or other disease. 


Six Million Peach Trees Now Ready 


We have now growing gaan six million Peach trees for 1911 planting. 
Only the finest are sold. Cullsare burned. Nowhere.else in the country can such 
good trees be found. They are absolutely healthy, pextectty pruned, sturdy and vig- 
orous. Asevery one hasbeen budded from trees of the best sorts in our test orchard or 
from trees of similar kinds in our bearing orchards, varieties are sure to be right. 
Our catalogue for 1911 is unusually interesting. Mew from cover to cover, in 
pictures and words it tells how to succeed with Peaches and other fruit. Get your 
copy now. It is free if you tell us how many and what kind of trees you need. 
Apples, cherries, pears, plums, grapes, strawberries, etc., also ornamentals, trees 
shrubs and plants for every use—we have them all and the book tells about them. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Maryland 


Address Orlando Harrison, Private Desk 20 
For Sale—Ten Valuable Farms 
Write for details, 
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HIGH GRADE MONTMORENCY CHERRY TREES 
FOR SALE AT LOW PRICES. 


Why should you not plant cherry trees this coming spring? Cherries are 
delightful and the most easily grown of all fruits. 

What cherries shall you plant? Plant Black Tartarian, Windsor black, Napoleon white. 
Of the hardy red cherries plant Montmorency, Large Morello, Early Richmond and Dyehouse. 

As we have a large supply of cherry trees we can offer you a special bargain in lots of 50, 
100, or 1000 trees, or in carload lots. When you write please state what size trees you want 
and what varieties and how many of each variety. 


140,000 APPLE TREES FOR SALE. 


We know of no other nursery which has so many apple trees for sale as has Green’s Nur- 
sery Co. Our trees of all kinds this year are of superior vigor and quality owing to the favor- 
able growing season in western New York. 


PEACH TREES FOR SALE. 


We have one of the largest supplies of PEACH TREES in the country, also a large sup- 
ply of PLUM TREES, standard and DWARF PEARS and QUINCE TREES. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, PLANTS AND VINES. 


A portion of our nursery is devoted to ornamental shrubs, vines and trees which we sell at 
moderate prices. 

Buy trees the NEw Way of Green, the producer, and save nearly half your money. 

Have you tested the quality of Green’s trees? If not give them a trial. They speak for 
themselves. 

Green’s trees are the best that can be grown, the most enduriug, the most productive. 

Green’s trees are high quality trees, sold at low prices by the NEw Way. 

Green’s trees go safely 3000 miles, as they are carefully packed. 

Green offers to replace free of charge any trees he sells that do not prove true to name. 

Money grows on trees, also health and happiness. 

Success demands that some person shall learn to do some one thing better than it has 
been done before. 

Remember, Green’s NEw Way of selling high-class trees direct from his nurseries to you, 
saves half your money. Come to Rochester and see Green’s quality trees. Catalogue free, 
also Green’s new book, “Thirty Years with Fruits.” Send for them by postal card. 


Address, GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 91 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 








SAVE MONEY*FRUIT PLANTS 


Healthy. northern-grown stock. which will produce 
money-making crops. Strawberry. Raspberry Black- 
berry, Currant, Grape Plants, Ec 


READ OUR GUARANTEE | 


Every plant we ship is guaranteed to be first class 
and true to name, packed to reach you in good grow- 
ing condition (by express). and please you. or your 


money 

You can make big money growing good berries. 
but 5 ou cannot expect to grow good fruit by planting 
and replanting small inferior stock. 

Our plants are all grown on new ground (this being 
the first crap) and are large. heavy rooted and free 
from disease. 

We grow them by the million on our own ground 
and know what we are selling. That is why our busi- 
ness has nearly doubled every year for the past 
twenty-two years. 

We can save you money on 100 plants or a car load. Our large illustrated catalogue 
is instructive and is free to all fruit growers Write for it today 


0. A. D. BALDWIN, R. D.10 Bridgman, Mich. 
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All Blooming first year from seed 
The following 5 Hardy Perennials bloom 
in2 to 3 months from seed, making 
lants which flower in the 
ear in great profusion. 
. are permanent for many years. 
he most satisfactory of garden fiowers. 
Pinksa—Magnificent, large double 
blossoms of rich spicy fragrance, and a great 
variety of colors running 
crimson through all intermediate shades, tints, 
tions. Many blossoms are 
beautifully fringed, surpassing Carnations. The 
are everblooming 'from early spring to late fall. 
Often one pliant will show 100 
one time. Begin bloomin; 


rom white to deep 


blendings and variega 


or more blossoms at 
in 3 months from seed. 
ueen—Gorgeous spikes of flame 
tall. Nothing more showy. 
Butterfly Violet—These bloom quickly from seed 
and continue through spring, summer and fall in 


iniam—Blue and white. Flowers 
freely first season, hardy, robust and very showy. 
Perpetual Linum Perenne—One of the most 
charming of hardy plants with a profusion of sky 
blue and white blossoms all summer. 
Any of the above at 10 cts per pkt or 
For Only 20 cts., we will mail one packet 
seed each of above 5 showy hardy flowers, 
together with our Catalogue. 
OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 
Fruits FREE to 
lustrations, and colored plates. We have been in 
iness 36 years and have half a million customers 
Satisfaction guarantee 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, 


The confidence felt by farmers and 
gardeners in Ferry’s Seeds to-day 
would have been impossible to feel in 
any seeds two score of years 





expect of them. For sale 
everywhere. FERRY’S 19: 
ANNUAL Free on request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





BUCKBEE’S SEEDS SUCCEED! 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


Made to build New Business. A trial will 
make you our permanent customer. 
Radish, 17 varieties; Let- 
tuece, 12 kinds; Tomatoes, 11 
the finest; Turnip, 7 splendid; Onion, 8 best varie- 
ties; 10 Spring-flowering Bulbs—65 varieties in all. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 


Write to-day; Mention this Paper. 
SEND 10 CENTS 


postage and packing and receive this valuable 
m of Seeds postpaid, together with my big 
e, Beautiful Sced and Plant Book, 
it the Best varieties of Seeds, Plants, etc. 
ROCKFORD SEED FARMS 
Farm 187 ROCKFORD, ILL, 


Prize Collection 





Buy Northern Grown fiel 
arden and flower seeds an 


vitality, hardinessand great 
fertility. We supply largest 
growers everywhere with 


Ps. 
1911 Catalog of Hardy 
id, garden and flower 


Northern Grown fiel 
seeds—positively the most complete and 
valuable list of thoroughbred seeds 
ever offered. See our prices before 
youbuy. Write DARLING & REAHAN 

,482 Michigan St,, Petoskey, Mich. 
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The Kingof the Golden River 


A Story by John Ruskin. 


CHAPTER III. 

The King of the Golden River had 
hardly made the extraordinary exit re- 
lated in the last chapter, before Hans 
and Schwartz came roaring into the 
house, very savagely drunk. The dis- 
covery of the total loss of their last 
piece of plate had the effect of sobering 
them just enough to enable them to 
stand over Gluck, beating him very 
steadily for a quarter of an hour; at 
the expiration of which period they 
dropped into a couple of chairs, and 
requested to know what he had got to 
say for himself. Gluck told them his 
story, of which, of course, they did not 
believe a word. They beat him again 
until their arms were tired, and stag- 
gered to hed. In the morning, how- 
ever, the steadiness with which he ad- 
hered to his story obtained him some 
degree of credence; the immediate con- 
sequence of which was, that the two 
brothers, after wrangling a long time 
on the knotty question, which of them 
should try their fortune first, drew 
their swords and began fighting. The 
noise of the affray alarmed the neigh- 
bors, who, finding they could not pacify 
the combatants, sent for the constable. 

Hans, on hearing this, contrived to 
escape, and hid himself; but Schwartz 
was taken before the magistrate, fined 
for breaking the peace, and, having 
drunk out his last penny the evening 
before, was thrown into prison till he 
should pay. 

When Hans heard this, he was much 
delighted, and determined to set out 
immediately for the Golden River. How 
to get the holy water was a question. 
He went to the priest, but the priest 
could not give any holy water to so 
abandoned a character. So Hans went 
to vespers in the evening, for the first 
time in his life, and, under pretense of 
crossing himself, stole a cupful, and re- 
turned home in triumph. 

Next morning he got up before the 
sun rose, put the holy water into a 
strong flask, and two bottles of wine 
and some meat in a basket, slung them 
over his back, took his alpine staff in 
his hand, and set off for the mountains. 

On his way out of the town he had to 
pass the prison, and as he looked in at 
the windows, whom should he see but 
Schwartz himself peeping out of the 
bars, and looking very disconsolate. 

“Good morning, brother,” said Hans; 
“have you any message for the King of 
the Golden River?” 

Schwartz gnashed his teeth with rage, 
and shook the bars with all his 
strength; but Hans only laughed at him, 
and advising him to make himself 
comfortable till he came back again, 
shouldered his basket, shook the bottle 
of holy water in Schwartz’s face till it 
frothed again, and marched off in the 
highest spirits in the world. 

It was, indeed, a morning that might 
have made anyone happy, even with 
no Golden River to seek for. Level lines 
of dewy mist lay stretched along the 
valley, out of which rose the massy 
mountains—their lower cliffs in pale 
gray shadow, hardly distinguishable 
from the floating vapor, but gradually 
ascending till they caught the sunlight, 
which ran in sharp touches of ruddy 
color along the angular crags, and 
pierced, in long level rays, through 
their fringes of spear-like pine. Far 
above, shot up great splintered masses 
of castellated rock, jagged and shivered 
into myriads of fantastic forms, with 
here and there a streak of sunlit 
snow, traced down their chasms like a 
line of forked lightning; and, far be- 
yond, and far above all these, fainter 
than the morning cloud, but purer and 
changeless, slept, in the blue sky, the 
utmost peaks of the eternal snow. 

The Golden River, which sprang from 
one of the lower and snowless eleva- 
tions, was now nearly in shadow; all 
but the uppermost jets of spray, which 
rose like slow smoke above the undu- 
lating line of the cataract, and floated 
away in feeble wreaths upon the morn- 
ing wind. 

On this object, and on this alone, 
Hans’ eyes and thoughts were fixed; 
forgetting the distance he had to 
traverse, he set off at an improved rate 
of walking, which greatly exhausted 
him before he had scaled the first range 
of the green and low hills. He was, 
moreover, surprised, on surmounting 
them, to find that a large glacier, of 
whose existence, notwithstanding his 
previous knowledge of the mountains, 
he had been absolutely ignorant, lay be- 
tween him and the source of the Golden 
River. He entered on it with the bold- 
ness of a practiced mountaineer; yet 
he thought he had never traversed so 
strange or so dangerous a glacier in his 
life. The ice was excessively slippery, 





and out of all its chasms came wild 
sounds of gushing water; not monoton- 
ous, or low, but changeful and loud, 
rising occasionally into drifting pas- 
sages of wild melody, then breaking off 
into short melancholy tones, or sudden 
shrieks, resembling those of human 
voices in distress or pain. The ice was 
broken into thousands of confused 
shapes, but none, Hans thought, like 
thé ordinary forms of splintered ice. 
There seemed a curious’ expression 
about all ther outlines—a perpetual re- 
semblance to living features, distorted 
and scornful. Myriads of deceitful 
shadows, and lurid lights, played and 
floated about and through the pale blue 
pinnacles, dazzling and confusing the 
sight of the traveler; while his ears 
grew dull and his head giddy with the 
constant gush and roar of the con- 
cealed waters. These painful circum- 
stances increased upon him as he ad- 
vanced; the ice crashed and yawned 
into fresh chasms at his feet, tottering 
spires nodded around him, and fell 
thundering across his path; and though 
he had repeatedly faced these dangers 
on the most terrific glaciers, and in the 
wildest weather, it was with a new and 
an oppressive feeling of panic terror 
that he leaped the last chasm, and flung 
himself, exhausted and ‘shuddering, on 
the firm turf of the mountain. 

He had been compelled to abandon 
his basket of food, which became a 
perilous encumbrance on the glacier, 
and had now no means of refreshing 
himself but by breaking off and eating 
some of the pieces of ice. This, how- 
ever, relieved his thirst; an hour’s re- 
pose recruited his hardy frame, and 
with the indomitable spirit of avarice, 
he resumed his laborious journey. 

His way now lay straight up a ridge 
of bare red rocks, without a blade of 
grass to ease the foot, or a projecting 
angle to afford an inch of shade from 
the south sun. It was past noon, 
and the rays beat intensely upon the 
steep path, while the whole atmosphere 
was motionless, and penetrated with 
heat. Intense thirst was soon added 
to the bodily fatigue with which Hans 
was now afflicted; glance after glance 
he cast on the flask of water which 
hung at his belt. “Three drops are 
enough,” at last thought he; “I may, 
at least, cool my lips with it.” 

He opened the flask, and was raising 
it to his lips, when his eyes fell on an 
object lying on the rock beside him; 
he thought it moved. It was a small 
dog, apparently in the last agony of 
death from thirst. Its tongue was out, 
its jaws dry, its limbs extended life- 
lessly, and a swarm of black ants were 
crawling about its lips and throat. Its 
eye moved to the bottle which Hans 
held in his hand. He raised it, drank, 
spurned the animal with-his foot, and 
passed on. And he did not know how 
it was, but he thought that a strange 
shadow had suddenly come across the 
blue sky. 

The path became steeper and more 
rugged every moment; and the high 
hill air, instead of refreshing him, 
seemed to throw his blood into a fever. 
The noise of the hill cataracts sounded 
like mockery in his ear; they were all 
distant, and his thirst increased every 
moment. Another hour passed, and he 
again looked down at the flask at his 
side; it was half empty; but there was 
much more than three drops.in it. He 
stopped, to open it, and again, as he 
did so, something moved in the path 
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fruit, and continued bearing until October. 


cious Berries borne in enormous clusters will lite 
melt in your mouth. It is unsurpassed for 
fresh, cooked, canned or preserved in any form an 
is the Greatest of all Berries for all Climates 


for it 
is the easiest Fruit in the world to grow, is splendid for 
city people or any one with limited space, for it can be 
trained up from the ground like a tree producing 
Berries from 8to 4 months, growing larger and pro- 
ducing more Fruit each year. 


can produce facts no one can get away from, 

itself and highly valued wherevergrown. The Eng 
Himalaya or Plants raised from seeds cannot be relied 
upon for fruit or hardiness. Our plants are from tested 
parent stock. tisfacti d 


receipts for using in many ways free with all orders, 





W Our i9ll Cataloghe of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
ie 0 

Plants and Rare New Fruits free with every order, 

MILLS SEED HOUSE, Box 45, ROSE HILL. N. ¥. 
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is trained to a large trellis loaded with 


The Fruit is black, almost coreless and the large Pee 
y 
eat 


Everybody can and will grow this Great Berry 


We guarantee this the Greatest of all new Fruits and 
Beware of imitations. Giant Himalaya is a family by 





Instructions for cultivation witha booklet of 
Strong plants 30c each, 3 for 60c, 6 for $1.00, 15 for 













Rose growing easy. Plan your Rose garden now, and 
send for this great book. It prices and describes the 
best Roses for you to plant, and tells you how to 
grow them. It’s absolutely free—a post card with 
your address will bring it. 

FR Send us the names and addresses of six of your 


great, lusty plant of J 


er, y the 
most magnificent hardy, everblooming, vigorous bush 
Rose known. It grows and blooms everywhere. 


HELLER BROTHERS CO 
Rose Speciauists, Box 60 New Caste, Ino 









Grown in this wonderful New Castle soil 
are the most rugged, hardy Rose plants 
in America. Rose plants are sent every- 
where with all shipping charges prepaid, 
and safe arrival guaranteed. Our beauti- 
“= tulnew book for 1911, illustrated in colors, 


= “The Roses of New Castle”—Free! 

\\The famous Rose-scented Rose book—some- 
\\ ome unique in bookmaking. Each copy ex- 
quisitely perfumed. It’s free. It is the hand- 
somest work of its kind ever issued. It makes 













Rose-loving friends and we will send you a 
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Special Prices On 


Get our catalog 
vefore you buy. 


Nursery lin 


inspected by 
Elegant catalog free. See what 
values we give you. Direct 
dealing insures you first cost 
and full satisfaction. Write for 
free book now—today. Address 


RATEKIN’S NURSERY Co., 
Dept.B Shenandoah, fowa. 








THE SILENT CALL 


The agent or peddler who calls at 


He disturbs you with his talk. Green employs no 
agents or peddlers to sell his trees. Green’s catalog 





supplying your home with fresh fruit, our catalog may be the 
most profitable book you have in your house next to the Bible. 
Green's catalog sent free when called for. Green's new book, 
“Thirty Years with Fruits,’’ free. Capital, $100,000. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 





your house is not silent. 


makes a silent call at your house. 
This catalog will lie on the table 
until you are ready t» open it and 
read its contents. If you desire to 
buy anything mentioned in the 
catalog you are at liberty to do so, 
but you are not talked to death, 
meanwhile. Green's catalog with 
lithographed covers is an ornament 
to any farmer's table and can be 
read with pleasure, profit, end in- 
terest. Ifit leads to your planting 
an orchard, or a fruit garden for 

















above him. It was a fair child, stretched 
nearly lifeless on the rock, its breast 
heaving with thirst, its eyes closed, and 
its lips parched and burning. Hans 
eyed it deliberately, drank, and passed 
on. And a dark gray cloud came over | 
the sun, and long, snake like shadows | 
crept up along the mountain sides. Hans | 
struggled on. The sun was sinking, but 
its descent seemed to bring no coolness; 
the leaden weight of the dead air 
pressed upon his brow and heart, but 
the goal was near. He saw the cata- 
ract of the Golden River springing 
from the hill-side, scarcely five hun- 
dred feet above him. He paused for a 
moment to breathe, and sprang on to 
complete his task. 

At this instant a faint cry fell on his 
ear. He turned, and saw a gray haired 
old man extended on the rocks. His 
eyes were sunk, his features deadly 
pale, and gathered into an expression 
of despair. ‘‘Water!” he stretched his 
arms to Hans, and cried feebly, ‘‘Water! 
I am dying.” 

“T have none,” replied Hans; ‘‘thou 
hast had thy share of life.” He strode 
over the prostrate body, and darted on. 
And a flash of blue lightning rose out 
of the’ east, shaped like a sword; it 
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Grow Mushrooms 
For Big and Quick Profits. 

Ten years experience enables me to 

give practical instructions that will 

: add $5 to $60 per week to your income 

without interfering with regular occu- 

7 pation. For fall pardeuars and free boo! 
address JACKSON MUSHROOM FA 
5979 Ne Westorn Avo., Chicago, Ills. 
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and left it dark with one heavy, im- 
penetrable shade. The sun was setting; 
it plunged toward the horizon like a 
red-hot ball. 

The roar of the Golden River rose 
on Hans’ ear. He stood at the brink 
of the chasm through which it ran. Its 
waves were filled with the red glory 
of the sunset; they shook their crests 
like tongues of fire, and flashes of 
bloody light gleamed along their foam. 
Their sound came mightier and might- 
jer on his senses; his brain grew giddy 
with the prolonged thunder. Shudder- 
ing he drew the flask from his girdle, 
and hurled it into the center of the 
torrent. As he did so, an icy chill shot 
through his limbs: he__— staggered, 
shrieked, and fell. The waters closed 
over his cry. And the moaning of the 
river rose wildly into the night, as it 
gushed over The Black Stone. 

Continued in next issue. 


Apples and Peaches. 

I contemplate setting a commercial 
orchard, and desire to know the worth 
of the dwarf apple tree in suttrm-an or- 
chard, and also the value of the Iron 
Mountain peach. Other apples and 
peaches do well in this locality, but my 
aim in regard to the Iron Mountain 
peach is to raise a good peach which 
matures rather late.—C. E. T., Kensing- 
ton, Conn. You will get best detailed 
information regarding the fine practical 
points of commercial fruit growing 
from your neighbors, replies “Country 
Gentleman.” There are many success- 
ful fruit growers in your section, and 
you should not go extensively into the 
business of commercial orcharding 
without making yourself thoroughly 











CARRYING APPLES FROM THE ORCHARD. 





familiar with local conditions. You 
should make a special endeavor to visit 
all the best orchards in your part of the 
country. As to dwarf apple trees, only 
a few people are making a commercial 
success of them. We have constantly 
recommended them in these columns to 
the attention of city. and suburban 
gardeners. Such amateurs, who have 
limited space and grow fruit chiefly as 
a pastime, will always find the dwarf 
fruit trees of superior value. As a com- 
mercial proposition, they are a qualified 
success, or, in some cases, a flat failure. 
There are a few men, chiefly the most 
advanced fruit growers, who are mak- 
ing a commercial success of dwarf trees. 
There are a few others who are using 
dwarf trees as fillers among standard 
apple trees in commercial plantations. 
How far this will prove satisfactory 
cannot yet be said, because such plant- 
ings are only in the experimental stage. 
As a beginner, it would be much better 
for you to lay out your commercial 
plantation on the basis of standard trees 
and standard varieties. For the same 
reason, we do not recommend the Iron 
Mountain peach. It is not a standard 
variety, and while it may be entirely 
successful with you, the chances are 
that it would not be. For late varieties, 
you will do better to adhere to Belle 
of Georgia and Oldmixon. If you can 
get a thoroughly reliable strain of Cros- 
by, it might be worth while, although 
this old favorite is now pretty generally 
shelved by advanced fruit growers. 





The Quince a Valuable Fruit. 

There is evidently a profitable field 
open for orchardists, as for farmers, 
in growing quinces. One thing about 
fruit growing of any kind is that too 
many trees for home use or for the 
local market and not enough for ship- 
ment under contract with city dealers 
is an unhappy medium to strike. Take 
into consideration what use is to be 
made of the fruit and plant trees to 
meet that end. 

Quince trees are very hardy, take 
up less room than any other trees, 
unless it be the plum, and are easy to 
propagate. Yearling trees are best, but 
two, or even three-year-olds bear 
transplanting admirably. Trees fruit 
the fourth year. Well-rooted scions, or 
side shoots, may be taken off and set 
out each year. They will make fine 


trees. This self-propagation is decided- 
ly in its favor, as from a few quince 
trees bought from the nursery, an or- 
chard may be established. 

Quince orchards are comparatively 
rare, When they should be given a place 
upon farms in all sections, Even a few 
trees are. profitable, small and large 
orchards proportionately more so. The 
fruit has ever been considered one of 
the most valuable of all kinds for jelly- 
making, preserving and canning. In 
fact, the quince is an ideal fruit for 
housekeepers. -It ripens at the close of 
summer and beginning of autumn, when 
the rush of summer work is over. 
Housekeepers have time to handle 
quinces then, and, as the heat of sum- 
mer is over, the preserves, jellies’: and 
canned fruit are sure to keep well. The 
edible qualities of the quince are not 
so much to speak of in the uncooked 
state, but the flavor and quality when 
cooked cannot be surpassed.—G. T. 
Donner, in “American Agriculturist.” 
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Products from Eighty Acres Fill More 
Than Forty Cars. 

As evidence that New York farming 
pays, the somewhat remarkable degree 
of success attained by M. N. Black, of 
Stanley, can be cited. When he gets 
through shipping he will have sold 
over forty cars of produce, besides the 
yield of seven’ acres of wheat, which 
went thirty-five bushels to the acre; ten 
acres of oats that yielded sixty bushels 
to the acre, and some hay and corn. 

All this was raised on an eighty-acre 
farm. Mr. Black has shipped over fif- 
teen cars of domestic cabbage and four 
and a half cars of carrots. He estimates 
that he has on hand four cars of car- 
rots, fourteen cars of cabbage and one 
ear of other roots, making forty cars 
and a ha®f in all. 

The most remarkable yield on Mr. 
Black’s farm was potatoes. His four- 
acre field of potatoes yielded 1056 
bushels, an average of 264 bushels to 
the acre. To obtain th's high average 
he cultivated regularly and _ sprayed 
three times with commercial lime- 
sulphur mixed in the proportions of two | 
gallons of lime-sulphur and four pounds 
of arsenate of lead to fifty gallons of 
water. 

One acre of carrots of a certain 
variety yielded thirty-six tons. For 
these he averaged $8 a ton, so that he 
got $288 for the yield from the one 
acre. The cost of producing and mar- 
keting this acre is put at about $88, 
thus leaving the owner a net profit of 
$200. 

Carrots sometimes sell for $20 a ton, 
but this year they are low in price. Mr. 
Black planted eight and a half acres 
with carrots, and the average iis at least 
twenty-five tons to the acre. On the 
whole carrot acreage it is figured that 
there will be a net gain above cost of 
production of $140 to $160 an acre. 

A summary of what ihe farm pro- 
duced this year shows 175 bushels of 
wheat, 600 bushels of oats, forty and 
a half cars of potatoes, carrots, cabbage 
and other vegetables, and quite a quan- 
tity of hay and corn. 











Wintering Queens. 

Editor E. R. Root in “Gleanings” 
says: We are getting some inquiries, 
asking if it is possible to winter ten 
or a dozen queens over one brood- 
nest, the idea being to keep a surplus 
so that, when one dies in any one of 
the colonies, another from the surplus 
in hand can supply the _ deficiency. 
Again, it often happens that a queen- 
breeder wishes to keep over a surplus 
stock of queens so he can fill orders, 
not only early next spring, but all 
winter when the weather permits. There 
are several correspondents who have 
claimed to have a successful method of 
wintering a surplus of queens in con- 
nection with one colony, but after hav- 
ing tried a number of them we have 
given them all up as unreliable. We 
found it much more feasible to put all 
such surplus of queens into weak nuclei, 
one and two frame, one queen to a 
nucleus. After the queens are sold out} 
the bunch of bees can be united to an- 
other bunch that has a queen. It is 
understood that no scheme of winter- 
ing a surplus of queens in connection 
with one cluster of bees would be suc- 
cessful except in a good warm dry cellar 
of uniform temperature. It would not 
be feasible to do any of this kind of 
work for out-door wintering unless the 
climate was very mild. 





Quackery is parasite on every great 
idea in human development and Chris- 
tian Science shares the common lot, but 
Mrs. Eddy’s life and work, when all) 
the absurdities attaching to the growth 
of her system have sloughed off, will 
stand as a distinct service and benefit 
to the higher interests of mankind.—- 
Buffalo “News.” 





DOUBLE-GLAZED HOT-BED SASH 


Increase Growers’ Profits 
Work Savers! 


Save Coveringand Uncov- 
ering Hot-Beds and Cold 
Frames. Give Stronger 
and Earlier Plants. 


The Gordon-Van Tine Dou- 
ble-Glazed Sash is one of the 
greatest improvements ever 
designed for users of. Hot- 
Beds and Cold Frames. It # 
saves the labor and cost of covering frames morning and night. No mats or boards needed 
It forces faster growth and produces stronger plants. It floods the interior with sunlight 
The ¥%-inch air-space between the double layers of glass holds heat—keeps out the cold! Glass 
is firmly set with special points, and only the best putty is used, thus making a stronger sash 
than where glass is insertedin sash. Bracing rod makes sash strong and rigid. 

Our Double-Glazed Hot-Bed Sash has become tremendously popular. The saving in 
mats, boards, breakage and hard work, and the more rapid results secured, make the 
Double-Glazed Sash a very profitable investment for those engaged in winter gardening. 


Price of Double-Glazed Hot-Bed Sash, $340 
size 3x6 feet, 14, 10x14 glass, with Bracing Rod. Each — 


Quality and Safe Delivery Guaranteed. We make a specialty of complete Hots 
Bed Outfits, including Sash, Frames and Sub-Frames. ‘Auk for pews 2 5 dam. 


° 6 9 
Write Today for FREE “HOT-BED” Book. Wo"en','.2°74.3,peo,co7pot ong, zaluable 
and Construction,” to every fruit grower, farmer, market gardener, florist—everybody who has a garden, 
whether large or small. Explains the secrets of success in the use of Hot-Beds and Oold Frames. 
Hot Reds. Whore ts Jocste them. How tar maie Cold Frcnan” Buimta we bet nary pnd care for 
¥ % make i 
for the asking. Write at once. s si ma iss a 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 2480 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 




























W That this is true every farmer 
eed Seeds Gro W ! knows, but what YOU want is the 
BEST SEEDS THAT CAN BE GROWN! Such are the only seeds produced and 


sold by BURPEE, Philadelphia. Shall we mail you a copy of our Complete New 
Catalog for 1911? It is a Safe Guide to Success in Gardening and is free to 


all who realize that in seeds "the Best is the cheapest." Write to-day! Address 


W. Atlee Bur pee & Co., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia, 
The Largest Mail-Order Seed House in the World. 














High Cost of Living Conquered 


By Investing in 


Topnotchers of Stocks and Bonds 
Richest Territory on Earth 


If in Need of Good Investment Write for Particulars to 


The Denver, Greeley § Northwestern R. R. Co., 
Greeley, Colorado 
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See How it Works 


“Sure-Op 


Will Open Any Tin or Glass Cans 


HE “SURE-OPENER ” will cut an opening 
from two to seven inches in diameter in fruit» 
vegetable, meat and fish cans; paint, oil, syrup and 
molasses cans; it will also seal and unseal any size 
**Mason” or other glass jars. IT WILL RE- 
MOVE THE TIGHTEST STICKING 
SCREW TOP FROM TIN, GLASS OR 
CHINA RECEPTACLES. No more trouble to 
get tops off gasolene or kerosene cans. No more 
broken glass or china jars. Saves time and temper. 
Always ready. The cutter is always sharp. The 
grip for sealing or unsealing glass or china jars never 
slips. Adjustable 
—@38 The Lever makes a | to any size. Is 
stronger grip than | built like a jack— 
any man’s hand. a scientific can 
opener and sealer. 
Because of its jack-like construction it is so strong 
that it will cut a perfectly smooth opening in the Yeu do not have to call a man 
toughest tin, and will remove the tightest sticking when you have the “Sure-Opener” 
screw top. Actual length is eight inches and made of steel to give toughness and strength. Nothing to 
get out of order. So simple and positive in its action that a child can easily use it. 


























OUR OFFER—Send 51 cents for a year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
and the ‘‘SURE-OPENER™” will come back to you by return mail. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Planet Jr New No. 76 Pivot-Wheel Riding 
Cultivator Plow Furrower and Ridger 


The greatest one-row cultivator ever invented for 
cotton or corn. It is a combination of the best 
features of former cultivating implements, and 
is really an ‘‘all-star’’ cultivator— 


without an equal. 
by more 
than 35 years’ 


strong and durable, 


Does thorough work, yet 
experience of a 


is light in draft. Itis simple, 
Made of finest 
quality materials practical farmer ¥ 
throughout, and manufacturer, 
Fully euute which has made all Planet 
on _ Jr implements the leaders for 
their different kinds of work. 
Write for'the illustrated rorr 


Planet Jr catalogue fully describing one-and-two-horse cultivators, 
and combination hand garden tools. Free and i 
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BETTER SAFE THAN SORRY 


~~ trite. pom Tm cap be sprayed at 
slight; comparative cost for p atenioe : 

, etc. ‘withan® ‘IRON AGE” 

Also, actuaily increases the 

id. The machine is adjustable to — 

Width rows—solution thoroughly 

delivered in a fiue spray that covers the ans 

single or double acting pumpe—three, four, ms of seven 

Tews—one or two horses—55 or 100 gallon steel or wood 


tanks. Has orchard attachment and many others. 














hey give permanent eatisfac- _ 
‘tion. € have been makin, 
the dependable kind for 75 





application. Write for 
our'free Anniversary 
— Sous oo 5 

taschinery, horse , Cultiv plete 
ain drill, ese 9 hoes, picieh we =o, ine. 
M’F’G CO. Box 1609 Grenloch, 











RESS produces more cider 

any apples than any other andisa 
BIG MONEY MAKER 
Sizes 10 to 400 ‘ye fl daily, hand 
or power. Presses for all pur- 
, also cider evaporators, 


rs. 
a PRESS MFG. CO., 
‘Oldest and largest manufacturers of cider 


presses in the world.) 
an Lincoln Avenue, Gil Ohio 
Or Room 119 M 39 Cortlandt 8t., —— ork, 4 





Monarch draulic 
b cide er Press 


Great strength and ca- 
. pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines 
steam engines 
sawmilis, thresh- 
ers, Catalog free. 


Monarch Machinery Co., 605 CortlandtBldg., New York 
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ee 








Sened Yel $20 a Year 


Myers’ Lock-Stitch Awl 
mends harness,<—2 
shoes, Canvas, Car- 
pets, etc. Stitches like a sewing 

machine. Strong and durable. Always ready 
for use, ice $1, prepaid. Agents make 
$5.00 a day by our improved selling plan. 
C. A. MYERS CO., 6341 Lexington Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 










Save Money on 
Berry Boxes and 










Fruit and Vege- 
table Packages 
and Growers’ Supplies of all kinds. ¢ 
Write for free money-saving catalogue 
end price-list l 
Largest Factory of its Kind in the Country 

HEW ALBANY ‘BOX & BASKET CO., Box 102, New Albany, ind. 











BERRY BOXES 


Crates and baskets, Cherry, Plum and Apple boxes, 
Climax baskets big and small, 


AS YOU LIKE THEM. 

















The upper left hand photograph is that of a delightful little rural railroad station. This is refreshing as 
compared with the average uncouth station seen in this country. 
of a peach tree one year planted, in a western orchard. The shaping of this tree has been ide: 
planted every branch was taken ‘off and the tree was reduced in height to 2% feet. All the growth. made as 
shown in the photograph was madein one season, the growth measuring 9 feet across. How much more 
easily the fruit can be gathered from such a low tree than from a tree twice its height. 

hotograph is that of a thrifty strawberry plantation, with a plantation of raspberries at the right, grown 
If the plants are set too closely i in these matted rows there will not be so many 


- the matted row sy stem. 
strawberries nor so 


done. 


proper credit for the same. 


large as where the plants are not so numerous. 
us a scene in a packing house where apples are sorted and packed for shipment, 
the left represents the trunk of a pear tree from the base of which the rabbits or mice have gnawed the bark, 
The life of this tree would have been destroyed had not the owner inserted scions, as shown in the photo- 
graph, connecting the upper and lower bark over the part where the bark had been gnawed. The next pho- 
tograph to the right shows this same pear tree bearing a full crop of fruit the season following the injury 
The lowest photograph to the right is an apple picking scene in a thrifty orchard. 

The engraver having pasted these photographs on cardboard in order to group them has covered the 
names of the senders of these photographs which we had left on the back of each photograph. 
our apologies are extended to our kind friends who sent these photographs and who are deprived of the 


The next photograph to the right _— 
en 


The next lower 


The principal middle photograph gives 
The lower photograph to 


Therefore 





BACK TO THE FARM. 
Agricultural Resources of New 
York State Are Attracting Not 
Only City Men, But Also 
Western Farmers. 
| By Frank Marshall White, in “‘Harper’s 
Weekly.” 
(Copyright, 1910, by Harper & Bros.) 
A movement that entirely reverses 
the process of this country’s develop- 
ment has begun to show itself. New 
York has turned the tables on the great 


The 


We have the best equipped mill in the Northwest and | agricultural states of the west and es- 
manufacture the Ewald patent folding berry boxes, the | 


only folding berry box made of wood veneer that gives 
eeetaction. — discount on early orders. A postal 
brings our price lis 


PRUITPAGKAGECO., CUMBERLAND,WIS. 
THE BERLIN QUART A white package which 


—<w insures highest prices 








for your fruit. Write for 
1911 Catalog showing our | 
complete line, and secure 
your Baskets and Crates at | 
winter discounts. 

The Berlin Fruit Box 

Company, 
Berlin Heights, Ohio. 


CEMENT FENCE POST 
MOLDS Cement posts are a success, 


Wooden posts rot—cement 
posts grow stronger. se the best. 
Get our mold. Costs $14.00 to $20.00, Easily 
operated—a boy can do the work. Make 
money selling molds and posts to 
your neighbors. Sales double each year. 
If interested, write to-day, for price-list. If your 
implement dealer don’: handle, buy direct. 
MOORE POST MOLD CO. 
328 E. 3d St., Sterling, Ill. 


OUR SPECIALTY 








DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEW T 0 WS Hea we) Coush, Distemper 
and Indigestion Cure, 

The first or second $1 can cures heaves. The third 

ree is guaranteed to cure or 

money refunded. $1 percan 

at dealers, or express pre- 
paid. Send for booklet. 


THE —, — co. 

















that make a inde Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind, or 
Choke-down, be 
moved with 


or any. Bunch or Swelling 
No blister, no hair 
gone, and horse kept at 
‘work. $2.00 per bottle, de- 
livered. 3 I 
ABSORBILN JR.,f 
mankind, $1.00, br eet Redness Goitre, Tumors, 
Wens, Varicose vitae. Uieoen, remo, Varico 
cele. Book fre ade only 


W. F-10UNG, P. D. F., 11 Temple St, Springfield, Mass. 
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|rural districts have gone 
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tablished a propaganda whereby their 
farmers are coming by the hundred to 
land: here that has been 
neglected or abandoned, because the 
young men of recent generations in the 
to the cities. 
And, indeed, not only are western farm- 
ers coming to till the soil in New York, 
but these same young men once of the 
rural districts are leaving the cities in 
considerable numbers to return to the 
farms. James Wilson, of Iowa, secre- 
tary of agriculture in the cabinets of 
the last three presidents of the United 
States, himself a practical farmer, has 
just made a tour of New York with 
Raymond A. Pearson, state commis- 
sioner of agriculture, and declares that 
the Empire state to-day offers greater 
inducements to the agriculturist than 
any of the other forty-five. At the 
department of agriculture in Albany 
they will tell you that never in the his- 
tory of New York has there been such 
a movement toward the farm lands as 
at present, and never have such op- 
portunities been offered the farmer as 
Within the last few months five 


now. 
million dollars has been invested in 
those farms in New York state bul- 


the department of 
aside from other 


letined for sale by 
agriculture, entirely 


|farm-land transactions. 


The bulletin for 1910 contains a list 
of 975 farms for sale in the state, each 
of which is fully described as to land, 
buildings, and the nature of the soil, 
with the terms of sale, these compila- 
tions being the work of the township 
supervisors of the various districts in 
which the farms are located. An ex- 


ample of Mr. Riddell’s method, taken 
at random from the bulletin, is as 
follows: 


“No. 454—Farm of forty-one acres, 
one and one-half miles from Morris- 
ville, N. Y., four miles from railway 


station, on O. & W. railway. Soil—clay, 
loam, and muck. Acres in meadow, 
twenty; acres in pasture, fifteen; acres 
in timber, six. Farm will support eight 
or ten cows and team of horses. Ground 
level and in high state of cultivation. 
House 22x38, with addition, in fair 
condition. Barn 24x34, with good 
basement; henhouse 28x 8%; fine silo; 
fruits; fences, rail and wire, in good 
condition. Watered by wells and creek. 
Price, $1600; terms—$600 cash, balance 
on mortgage, with interest.’’ 

The name and address of the owner 
or agent of each farm on the list is 
given in the bulletin, for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture does not concern 
itself with the actual sale of the prop- 
erties it advertises. 

The agricultural statistics of New 
York, which Mr. Riddell lays before 
the western farmers, are calculated to 
astonish those of her own residents 
who, in the contemplation of her, finan- 
cial, commercial, and industrial suprem- 
acy, have forgotten that she is one of 
the leading agricultural states as well. 
Of the 30,400,000 acres comprised in 
the area of New York 22,600,000 acres 
are divided into 226,000 farms, the 
total valuation of which is more than 
$1,000,000,000. The only figures as to 
the value of farm products available 
are those of the census of ten years 
ago, which show a total for the previous 
year of $245,000,000, since which time 
there has been an enormous increase. 
New York raises more corn, barley, rye, 
and oats per acre and gets a higher 
price for it than any of the other states; 
she leads every other state in the pfo- 
duction of hay and vegetables; her dairy 
products—milk, butter, and cheese— 
more than double those of any single 
state, the annual value at the last census 
having been $55,500,000. The poultry 
and eggs produced in New York that 
year amounted in value to nearly $15,- 
000,000; orchard fruits to $10,500,000; 
small fruits to $2,500,000; hay and 
forage to more than $55,000,000. The 
production of barley, buckwheat, corn, 
oats, rve, and wheat in the state showed 
an annual yield of 80,400,000 bushels; 
the tobacco crop amounted to about 
14,000,000 pounds; and busy New York 
bees produced nearly 3,500,000 pounds 
more honey than they consumed them- 
selves. 

Mr. Riddell’s bulletins further con- 


We sell suits from #3 to $10 less than 


tory. 


good a yard miss. The biggest 





“210° 10ADAY 


EVEN if you never sold a 
AAs AOE worth of goods in 
your life, make $5 to¢10a day 
—selling Our madeeto-order 
suits and pants. 


This ts Your Chance To Make Money. 






other mqueee, 8, give better tailoring, make 
itting clothes, with absolute 

é ee You can undersell others; no 

© work totakeorders forus. You can not 

oe line is the only line bya ary 

ive satisfaction or money refund- 

it is a snap to sell Regal Tailoring, 


“alg MONEY—EASY WORK, 
Westart ° u Free. Send for sam- 
ples now. e will back you with our 
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information that one-eleventh of the 
entire population of the United States 
lives in the state of New York, and that, 
while New York city alone, with her 
more than four million inhabitants and 
her thousands of visitors from all parts 
of the world, furnishes a market for 
double the agricultural products now 
raised on our farms, there are forty- 
four other cities-in the state with popu- 
lations ranging from 30,000 to 400,000, 
and 450 incorporated villages whose 
inhabitants number from 3000 to 8000, 
besides hundreds of smaller incorporated 
villages and hamlets... “These cities, 
towns, and villages,” says the bulletin, 
“are so scattered throughout the state, 
and so joined together by a network of 
railrvads, trolley lines, waterways, and 
good roads, as practically to banish 
farm isolation and to bring ample mar- 
kets within driving or short shipping 
distance of the farms of the state. If 
every square inch of soil in the entire 
state were tilled, the New York market 
would not be gutted; there is no pos- 
sibility of agricultural over-produc- 
tion.” 

In the winter of 1908-9 the New York 
Agricultural Department carried the 
war into the enemy’s country, installing 
an exhibit at the National Corn Exposi- 
tion in Omaha, which, according to a 
local journal, “surprised people almost 
to the point of incredulity.’”” The stock 
argument in the west against New York 
as a farming state being the ridiculous 
one that her soil is exhausted, Mr. Rid- 
dell placed an inscription over an ex- 
hibit of farm products dwarfing that of 
every other state both in variety and 
excellence, that ran: “Products from 
the ‘exhausted soil’ and ‘worn-out 
farms’ of New York, that can be bought 
for from $5 to $20 per acre with fair 
to good buildings.” At one side of the 
exhibit a fanciful figure approximating 
that of a boy, the torso composed of 
a twenty-pound pumpkin, a squash al- 
most as large for a head, cornstalks for 
legs, and ten-inch potatoes for feet, was 
labelled: “I am the Exhausted Farm 
Kid,” while Uncle Sam was represented 
in the act of saying: ‘‘They told me that 
my Empire State was full of worn-out 
farms and exhausted soil, but this looks 
pretty good to me.’”’ The western farm- 
ers were actually surprised almost to the 
point of incredulity, because many of 
them were unaware that agriculture ex- 
isted in New York at all, while the 
superiority of her products astounded 
even the better informed among them. 

Hundreds of farmers from the other 
side of the Missouri river, who saw the 
New York exhibit at the National Corn 
Exposition and were presented with 
the department of agriculture’s bulletin 
there, came on the following year, to 
investigate; many of them to purchase. 
Inquiries have been coming from other 
farmers to the department at the rate 
of five hundred per week, and a big per- 
centage of the applicants for informa- 
tion come east to make personal ex- 
amination of agricultural conditions in 
the state. : 

Perhaps the most amazing feature of 
the farm movement in the state is con- 
tained in Commissioner’ Pearson’s 
pamphlet, “New York, Its Agricultural 
Opportunities,” just published, wherein 
he makes the statement: “Of the num- 
ber of farms which have been sold 
largely through the efforts of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, varying from $5 
to $50 per acre and aggregating many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
value, the instances that have come to 
the knowledge of the department of 
failure to make these farms profitable 
are practically none.’’ The commis- 
sioner declares that large numbers of 
farms may now be purchased for less 
than the value of the buildings on them. 
“As one example of many that could be 
cited,” he says, “a farm was purchased 
in central New York a few years ago 
for $15 per acre, and two years after 
the purchase it produced a crop of peas 
worth over $50 per acre.” Mr. Riddell 
has personal knowledge of a farm in 
Madison county. that, after having been 
abandoned for a year or two, was offered 
for sale at $5 per acre, but found no 
takers. Bight years ago a relative of 
the owner, who had failed as a farmer 
in the west, was offered the Madison 
county farm, rent free for three years, 
on condition that he would cultivate it. 
The land is held to-day at $150 per 
acre. Many farms in the state are 
worth above $200 per acre for stwictly 
agricultural purposes, and produce a 
proportionate revenue. 

A separate phase of the cheap land 
movement in New York is in the pur- 
chase of country places for city people 
of small means, where the land is use- 
less for farming purposes. At one point 
in the foothills of the Adirondacks, 
Where the soil is mostly sand, though 
there are trout streams and pine forests, 
more than five hundred cottages have 
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been built on land that sold for a dollar 
an acre, and there is a summer colony 
of twelve thousand to fourteen thou- 
sand people. 

This is the kind of stories they tell 
you at the Department of Agriculture: 
Three years ago a woman about thirty 
years of age called upon Mr. Riddell 
and told him a sad tale. Her husband 
had died suddenly, leaving her with two 
small children and without the where- 
withal for their support. She had never 
been called upon to earn her own liv- 
ing; her parents were dead, and she 
had no near relatives—no one, in fact, 
on whom she could call for assistance. 
From her husband’s estate she had 
cleared up a little more than six hun- 
dred dollars, which was every penny 
she had in the world to care for her- 
self and her little ones. She had come 
to the Department of Agriculture, she 
said, because some one had told her 
that she might be able to purchase a 
chicken farm with her little capital; 
but, as she knew nothing about the 
raising of chickens, she had only the 
faintest hope that so small amount as 
she would be able to invest would prove 
remunerative so far as to enable her 
to find bread and butter for three. 

Mr. Riddell had a proposition ready 
for her before she had concluded her 
tale of woe. He knew exactly the place 
she wanted, he told her; a farm of 
about three acres, with a cottage on it, 
that would come within her means, only 
four or five miles from a city of ninety 
thousand inhabitants, that was reached 
by a trolley line. She would not be 
compelled to pay for the property all 
at once, he said; and her best plan 
would be to pay about $200 down and 
let the rest go on mortgage, so that she 
would have enough cash for the pur- 
chase of stock. 

“But I don’t know anything about 
raising chickens,’ protested the widow. 

“We're just coming to that part of it,” 
responded the Chief of Statistics. “Is 
there any place where you can send 
your children for three or four weeks?” 

The woman had a friend who would 
care for the children for that period, 
she thought. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Riddell. “You 
send the children to your friend at once, 
and then go to the agricultural col- 
lege at Cornell University and take the 
course in poultry-raising. It won’t cost 
you anything but your board, and you 
can get a cheap room close to the col- 
lege and do your own cooking.” 

The potential poultry farmer went to 
Cornell and took the prescribed course. 
At the end of three weeks she was ready 
to go into business. The three acres 
of land were purchased on the terms 
Mr. Riddell had suggested, as also were 
an incubator and fifty fowls. To-day 
this woman, solely ‘on her capital of six 
hundred dollars, is bringing up her 
children in comfort; she has paid for 
her farm and is putting money in the 
bank, while her flock of poultry num- 
bers 1500 head. Mr. Riddell admits 
that this is his banner instance of suc- 
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cess in farming on a small capital, but 
he can tell of scores of others almost 
as good. 

The department of agriculture was 
sorely disappointed this year when 
Governor Hughes vetoed an appropria- 
tion of $8000 for advertising. With that 
amount to promote publicity in the 
western states and Europe, Commis- 
sioner Pearson and Mr. Riddell believe 
that it would be a matter of a brief 
period only before all the neglected 
land in the state would be productive. 
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Manure.—wWill manure give the best 
returns when applied in the fall? Evi- 
dently no single answer can be given 
that will fit all conditions, says ‘‘Coun- 
try Gentleman.” In an orchard planted 
on a steep slope, the fall application 
of manure must necessarily be wasteful, 
for a large portion of it will be washed 
down to lower levels by the winter 
rains. In an orchard located on a 
sandy, open soil the fall application of 
manure will also be wasteful; in this 
case the soluble nitrogen and potash 
compounds are easily washed into the 
deeper soil layers and are apt to be 
earried off in the drainage waters. 
Such soils should receive applications 
of readily-available plant-food at the 
beginning of the growing season. On 
the other hand, level or slightly rolling 
clay soils, or clay loam soils should 
allow an economical utilization of 
manure when the latter is applied in 
the fall. To be sure, the indirect effect 
of the manure will be lost to some ex- 
tent, because the fermentation will oc- 
cur at the surface instead of within 
the soil; nevertheless, the improvement 
in the tilth and water-holding power of 
the land under the manure mulch 
should offset this advantage. 
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“Has it ever occurred to you that no 
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Thirty Minute Bread.—In North Da- 
kota wheat was once cut in the field, 
thrashed, ground into flour and made 
into bread within 30 minutes. That 
is it required only 30 minutes to reap, 
grind and bake. 


Oysters in Old Times.—A friend tells 
me that when he was a boy, seventy 
years ago, his father living at Hart- 
wick, N. Y., made a weekly trip with 
a one horse wagon, heavily loaded with 
oysters, to supply Cooperstown, Utica, 
Rome and other small towns with 
oysters, packed in wooden kegs contain- 
ing one-half gallon, one gallon and two 
galions of oysters each. At that early 
date there were no oysters in tin cans. 
Later quart square tin cans were used 
for packing oysters for shipment. 


Painting Apple Trees.—Green’s Fruit 
Grower has even cautioned its readers 
about applying paint, tar, oil or grease 
of any kind to the trunks or branches 
of trees. While paint has been applied 
to trees without injury, I have known 
instances where entire orchards were 
destroyed by-the application of what 
was supposed to be pure white lead 
paint. The fact is that paints, tars, etc., 
are composed of various ingredients. 
We cannot be sure what we are apply- 
ing to our trees when we cover them 
with paint or other sticky substances, 
and here is where the danger lies. 


How to «Protect Roses in Winter.— 
The rose is considered half hardy, 
therefore it needs some protection in 
winter. Where a foot of snow lies on 
the ground this is protection enough, 
for if the rose is protected one foot high 
it will not be serious if the remaining 
.top of the bush is winter killed, as the 
branches can be cut off and the shoot 
springing up from below will give plenty 
of bloom. I bank up my rose bushes 
every fall with earth one foot high. 
If you have not done this bank up 
around each bush with stable manure 
which will answer nearly the same 
purpose. 


Risks Life for Jewels.—When the city 
of Pompeii was destroyed by the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius about 1800 years ago 
a young woman delayed in her flight 
to rescue her jewels. Her remains were 
recently discovered with jewels held in 
her clinched hand. How many are there 
at the present day who will risk life for 
wealth in the shape of money or jewels? 
How many will deprive themselves of 
many needed comforts in order to pos- 
sess jewels or money thus proving that 
we of the present day are no more wise 


than the girl of Pompeii 1800 years 
ago? 
The Departure of Souls.—Quaint 


things occur in Japan. Every year the 
Japanese celebrate one day as the day 
when the souls of the departed appear 
and commune with their living rela- 
tives. On the eve of this day little 
boats are sent adrift on the ocean, each 
one representing the departing soul of 
an ancestor. While we see nothing real 
in this celebration and feel that it must 
be entirely fictitious, there is something 
beautiful in the idea of communing with 
those of our relatives whose bodies have 
perished, but whose spirits we trust 
continue to exist. 


Write for Green’s Fruit Grower.— 
Every person has met with some experi- 
ence or incident which may be helpful 
to many others. It would seem to be 
the duty of everyone to communicate 
whatever can be helpful. Therefore 
will you kindly state as briefly as pos- 
sible what you have learned the past 
year and send it to Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er for publication, writing only on one 
side of the paper. Do not think that 
the article must be long in order to be 
acceptable. The fact is the shorter it 
is the better, if it covers all the points. 
For every article and for every letter 
that you send us which we publish, we 
will, if you request it, send in payment 
one year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit 
Grower to any address you may desire. 


Pruning the Quince Trees.—I find 
many writers who think people should 


prune the quince tree every year and 
cut the ends of branches severely. I 
hasten to warn readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower by telling them that if they cut 
back the ends of branches of the quince 
as they should cut back the ends of 
the branches of the peach and pear 
they will get but few quinces that year 
for this reason: the fruit from the 
quince tree is borne on the tips of the 
new wood produced last year. The 
fruit spurs of the quince are not short 
and stumpy like those on the apple and 
pear. And yet it will be advisable oc- 
casionally to head back the branches of 
the quince in order to get new wood, 
but you musn’t expect that year to get 
a full crop of quinces. 


Acute Indigestion.—Many people in 
seemingly perfect health have, after 
eating heartily, been taken with acute 
indigestion and died within ten minutes. 
The explanation is that the food has 
caused fermentation in the stomach. 
The gases have expanded the walls of 
the stomach and have crowded the 
heart, so that the heart stops beating. 
But this would seldom or never occur 
with the heart of normal size. When 
death occurs in this manner the heart 


is usually found to be enlarged. . En- 
largement of the heart is caused by 
valvular tubes in the heart. These 


valves do not work promptly and the 
heart enlarges as a natural consequence. 
Some people are liable to attacks of 
acute indigestion. Where such is the 
case remedies should ever be.on hand. 
A hot stimulant, a drink of ginger tea 
or something similar is helpful, and 
applications of hot cloths to the 
stomach, but the most reliable would 
be a stomach pump, which is not dif- 
ficult of operation. Often this stomach 
pump when inserted allows the gases 
to escape from the stomach and gives 
immediate relief without anything be- 
ing removed from the stomach. 





Sins of the Age.—A _ subscriber of 
Green’s Fruit Grower says that the evils 
of the day are strong drink, licentious- 
ness and stealing. This writer says tat 
the pastors of churches do not dare to 
preach against these things, fearing to 
offend members. of the church who in- 
dulge in those sins, and that this is one 
cause of the weakening of church in- 
fluence. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: The three evils 
mentioned are serious ones, but gluttony, 
over eating, greed in business, placing 
too high value on money and other 
forms of wealth, and lack of charity or 
breadth of view.are prominent evils of 
the day. Although Christ died over 
1800 years ago he is to-day broader in 
his views than the men now living. 
Recently I did a public act of charity 
which was misconstrued and criticized 
owing to the lack of breadth of view of 
the many people who saw me perform 
this act toward a man who had led a 
vicious life. 

I have not found that clergymen are 
afraid to attack the sins or evils of the 
age. Clergymen seem not to know how 
to manage these evils when they are 
discovered in an individual member. 
The question is what shall a pastor do 
when a member of his flock is drinking 
to excess. This is a very difficult ques- 
tion to answer, a very difficult problem 
to solve. For a young minister to at- 
tack an aged church member charging 
him with excessive drinking would be 
a rash undertaking and might not re- 
sult in any reform or other good. 


Editor Brisbrane of the New York 
“Journal” gets a salary of $50,000 a year 
simply for writing editorials, without 
having any care or responsibility of the 
management of the publication. How 
much have I earned as editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower? The first few years I 
received nothing at all for my work. 
It was a labor of love and the question 
of making money out of the enterprise 
had not seriously occurred to me. Later 
on my publication began to pay small 
profits which increased as the years 
went by. How much did I receive for 
each heart beat and how much for each 
brain throb, as I pursued my ever in- 
teresting and congenial work which 
consisted not only in writing editorials 


but of the entire management of the 
publication? Possibly I received a 
penny for each heart beat and a penny 
for each brain throb. 

Since I began publishing Green’s 
Green’s Fruit Grower, more ornate pub- 
lications have been started and fairly 
well supported, which is an indication 
of the increasing interest taken in rural 
life. I made a friend a present of a 
year’s subscription to one of these high- 
ly decorated publications. When he next 
saw me he said, ‘“‘The magazine you 
have sent me is very pretty, but it does 
not contain one-tenth as much practical 
information as does Green’s gruit 
Grower.” 


New Points on Pruning.—The ques- 
tions are ever coming in asking when 
and how to prune. I claim that no 
person can tell another exactly how to 
prune a tree in any other way than to 
prune a tree in the presence of the per- 
son desiring to be taught. But another 
tree might require different pruning, 
therefore I might have to go through 
an acre of orchard in order to make 
known all that I could teach about 
pruning. Different kinds of fruit trees 
require different treatment in pruning. 
The same pruning that would do for 
an apple tree will not do for a peach 
or a quince tree, and yet the same gen- 
eral points might in principle apply to 
all. On any tree where the branches 
are too numerous the_ superfluous 
branches should be removed. No tree 
will be injured by the removal of a few 
such branches at any time of the year, 
even when the tree is in full leaf. But 
if severe pruning is necessary it should 
be done before the leaves appear. If you 
should cut off the ends of the branches 
of the apple, the peach, and the quince, 
you might not very seriously reduce the 
crop of the apple but you would reduce 
the crop of peaches and quinces, for the 
fruit on these two fruit trees are borne 
principally on the new growth at the 
ends of the branches. Some orchardists 
in removing a limb of considerable size 
cut out first two feet from the trunk of 
the tree. Then after this they saw off 
the remaining stub as close to the trunk 
as possible, but not so close as to re- 
move the shoulder, which would make a 
larger wound than necessary. But if 
the cut is first made with the saw on 
the under side of the limb one-half its 
thickness, and then a cut is made on 
top there will be but little danger of 


splitting. Less suckers are liable to 
shoot out on an apple tree if it is 
pruned when in leaf than if pruned 


before the leaves start. It is better to 
prune a little every year than to prune 
severely once in four or five years. 


Value of an Apple Tree. 

Reply to Inquiry.—The best estimate 
I know of is that made by Prof. Van 
Deman as regards the value of an or- 
chard. He says that one dollar should 
be added to the value of each tree for 
each year it stands in the orchard, each 
tree to receive proper attention and 
the location to be favorable for apples. 
Thus after eighteen (18) years planted 
the trees would be worth $18,00 each, 
which I regard as a low valuation and 
probably it is too low. In Oregon I 
have known apple orchards to be sold 
for $2500 per acre and pay good divi- 
dends at that price. If you can show 
big dividends from your orchard on 
the average, that will be one method 
of learning the value of the orchard. 


Carelessness of Mankind. 

“Poor Humanity” is the way Charles 
Dickens expressed the thought. Hu- 
manity will not, as a rule, be careful, 
thoughtful or considerate. You may 
find occasionally a person who is con- 
siderate but meanwhile you will find 
thousands who are not. The most of 
us are careless of our health, our wealth 
and show a lack of consideration in 
nearly all the great events of life. Even 
in choosing a partner for life, in get- 
ting married, we are apt to be hasty 
and inconsiderate. Think of the numer- 
ous accidents occurring every year with 
guns and revolvers. Think of the num- 
ber of people who expose themselves 
daily in the streets of large villages and 
cities by wandering thoughtlessly across 
the streets in the pathway of automo- 
biles and street cars. Men would never 
be run over if both the pedestrian and 
the automobile driver were considerate. 

Perhaps the greatest evidence of care- 
lessness is shown by the handling of 
nitro-glycerine and other’ explosives. 
How often you hear of the ex- 
plosion of powder and nitro-glycerine 
in factories which would not have 
occurred except through carelessness. 
The more familiar men are _ with 
these explosives the more careless 
they become, and the greater chances 
they take, so that no one need be sur- 
prised to find a laborer smoking his 


’ 


pipe while seated over a keg of gun- 
powder, or of a man standing between 
the spark snapping fire-place and a can 
of nitro-glycerine, warding off the 
sparks from the fire-place with his coat- 
tails. Or that of the man opening a 
can of nitro-glycerine with a hammer 
and chisel when a spark would cause 
an explosion severe enough to blow up 
the larger part of a city. 
Nitro-glycerine is successfully used in 
blowing out stumps, but if you have 
any work of this kind to do get an 
expert to do the work for you. 





The Glacier, God’s Plow. 

A portion of my dwelling has a high 
peaked glass roof, then eaves within 
a drop of three feet to a lower sloping 
roof and then at the lower part of that 
are the broad eaves or cornice. The 
winter’s snow falling upon every part 
of the roof slides off from the upper 
glass elevation on to the sloping tin 
roof lower down, and all of the snow 
and ice that has fallen upon both roofs 
accumulates on the broad eaves on the 
lower edge of the roof. This is the 
way by which a glacier is formed on 
the mountains. The snow and ice slide 
down from the higher peaks to the low- 
er elevation and then on to the valleys, 
where it collects year after year, some- 
times being a hundred or more feet in 
depth and miles in width. By constant 
pressure downward this ice body moves, 
sometimes very slowly and sometimes 
more rapidly toward the foot of the 
mountain, crushing rocks into powder, 
tearing away the rocky sides of the 
mountains and changing the aspect of 
nature. On the roof of my house the 
snow and ice project over the eaves 
or cornice, and daily cakes of ice and 
snow break off and fall off and crash to 
the ground below. This is precisely 
what oecurs when a mountain glacier 
extends down to the sea. The ice pro- 
jects over the edge of the ocean and 
finally breaks off into icebergs which 
float away southward, sometimes as far 
as the coast of this country, becoming 
a menace to steamships. 

What is gravel? It is the rocky moun- 
tain coarsely ground. What is sand? 
Sand is the rocky mountain more finely 
ground than gravel. What is the soil? 
The soil is particles of rock from a 
mountain more finely pulverized than 
gravel or sand, mixed with humus and 
fertile elements. Gravel, sand and soil 
are the products of the glacier, which 
is one of the greatest forces of nature. 
Had there been no glaciers the earth 
would never have beén fitted for the oc- 
cupancy of man. At one time a large 
part of North America was covered 
with glacial ice, often thousands of feet 
in thickness. 





Beautify the Home by Planting Shrubs 
and Trees. 

While grape vines and fruit trees 
are ornamental and help to make the 
home grounds attractive it is in better 
taste to plant around your farm or vil- 
lage dwelling strictly ornamental vines, 
plants and trees. I heard of a man who 
spent $200 in painting his house, build- 
ing a new fence around the home lot, 
trimming up the old trees and planting 
new shrubs, vines and trees, who within 
six weeks sold the farm for $1600 more 
than he paid for it, and claims this re- 
sult was largely on account of his work 
in beautifying the home. Five, ten or 
twenty dollars paid for ornamental 
shrubs, vines or trees will do wonders 
in beautifying the farm, village or city 
home, adding at least $500 to its selling 
value. 

Most people make a mistake when 
they plant these ornamental shrubs and 
trees. They have an idea that the thing 
to do is to scatter these shrubs and 
trees promiscuously over the entire 
grounds, whereas they ‘should leave a 
wide open lawn space in front of the 
house, and possibly at one side if there 
is plenty of room. This ‘necessitates 
planting the ornamental trees, etc., on 
the borders in irregular lines. They 
should never be planted in straight 
rows. Leave an open space where you 
have a beautiful distant view, for plant- 
ing tall trees to cover such a view as 
this would be like hanging curtains or 
blinds before a window that looks out 
upon a lake or ocean view. The elm, 
maple and poplar are splendid trees 
for ornament. The Cut-Leaved birch, 
Norway maple, Double Flowering thorn, 
White and Red Flowering chestnut, 
Wier’s Cut-Leaved maple, Purple 
Leaved plum and Purple Leaved beech 
are considered by man¥ more desirable. 

In shrubs plant Mock Orange, White 
Fringe, Barberry, Golden Bell, Snow- 
ball, Weigela, Hardy Hydrangea, and 
don’t forget the ornamental grass some- 
times called Pampas grass. In hardy 
vines plant Clematis Paniculata, Boston 
Ivy, Trumpet Vine and Crimson Ramb- 
ler rose. \ 
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f gun- Pear Blight Experience. clusive business. With us the larger 
tween Of late years I have seen but little Part of our orchards are simply side 
@ can of pear blight in western New York, issues to farming. Apple growing is 
f the My experience teaches that this disease secondary with more than nine-tenths 
B COat- is dying out as woula naturally be the Of the orchard owners of New York 
ling a case if preventive measures were State. Not one orchard in.hundreds in 
mmer generally adopted, such as cutting out the east has its fruit thinned as the 
cause any dead branches that may appear. fruit is thinned in the western orchards. 
WwW up An infested branch should be cut off a The apple growers of New York state 
foot below the last point where the dis- have not been organized until within : 
sed in ease appears and the brush burned im- the last few weeks, thus they have no Hear the Victor The famous Victor 
have mediately. The saw or knife should be Uniform system of growing or market- today at the nearest trade-mark stands 
et an disinfected after the pruning of each ing their fruit. Victor dealer’s. He for all that is best 
tree. When we examine into the situation will gladly play any in music, and is 
It is claimed by some fruit growers C@refully we find that western men Victor music you on every Victor, 
that pear blight is deadly, that there is have beaten us in growing superior ap- want to hear, and if Victor-Victrola and 
high no cure for a tree thus attacked. My Ples. We have much to learn from you want to buy he Victor Record. 
vithin experience has taught me different. I these western men and are learning will arrange terms Write us for com- 
oping have a Bartlett pear tree on my city that it will take time to make the im- to suit. plete catalogs. 
P that grounds which was growing thriftily portant changes which are absolutely 
The when a top branch was struck with necessary in order to compete with the 
part blight. This occurred six years ago. I Competition of the west. 
upper cut off the branch a foot below the last I have just returned from an exhibi- 
g tin part affected and I have seen no signs tion of fruit made at the meeting of 
snow of blight on the tree since. It has the New York State Fruit Growers’ As- 
roofs borne heavy crops of fine pears annual- sociation. The exhibit is a good one. 
n the ly ever since the attack. The fruit is of good size, free from 
; the When I moved on to Green’s Fruit blemish and well colored. We are ready 
d on Farm, over thirty years ago, there was to ask, why is not this fruit offered 
Slide growing near the house a uwarf pear at the fancy fruit stands of Rochester, 
low- tree that had been planted twenty years N. Y.? The answer probably is that 
lleys, pefore. It had never been pruned, there is not enough of this fancy fruit 
ome- therefore it had the appearance of a to warrant offering it in competition 
et in standard pear tree. From my first sea- With western fancy fruit, that these 
stant son on the farm I wnoticed several specimens are exceptional specimens 
Oves, branches attacked with blight. I re- and nota fair average of the fruit as 
imes moved these branches. The tree bore grown in western New York. No one ° 
the a heavy crop of fruit that year. The could buy full car loads (much less instrument 
— next year and succeeding years I cut could they buy fifty car loads) of such 
e out now and then a branch attacked fine. fruit here, as they can in Oregon. f bod 
st of with pear blight, but the tree continued —- or every y 
the to grow thriftily and to bear annual How This Fruit-man was Influenced to For those who want the best in grand opera; the best in classical music; 
AV : . iN. ’ ° > , 
sie tg of —— age Six a later Begin Fruit Growing. in sacred music; in band and orchestra selections; in instrumental solos, 
‘age ne wg te) , e tree began to decay, _ Two men were seated on opposite duets; trios, and quartets; in old-time ballads; in popular and comic 
isel owing to unwise pruning of a large sides a of Pullman car nearing Chicago. songs; in recitations, minstrelsy and descriptive specialties. 
ned branch at one point. This-decay con- The younger man crossed over to the For those who want to pay $10, $17.50, $25, $32.50, $40, $50, $60, $100 
icier tinued each year and at the end of ten opposite side of the car to get a better for a Victor, or $75, $100, $150, $200, $250 for a Victor-Victrola. 
ae yefrs the tree perished, not from a 0 glimpse of an apple orchard. This at- Whatever, kind of music and entertainment you want, and at the price 
hich rid ee shown, but from the decay of tracted the attention of the occupant of you want to pay. 
| far ie gisiens onan por se fn Bor Pov tht mi Victor Talking Machine Co., 11th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
alas Embarrassing Situation for Eastern “Yes, I am indirectly interested,’ was To get ma a aan een cyt 
aiian Fruit Growers. the reply. 
nd? New York state has long held an . - am ge narnia os yt 
a enviable reputation as ; owing Ject,” sai e stranger. us e two mn 
yen patina er soa oe neue men engaged in conversation. yaw ate! be sure to hear ‘dete 
“4 been famous for its apple orchards and ‘“!wenty years ago,” replied the elder 
han for the superior apples grown here. passenger, “I was teaching school and e a 
me Western New York has been consid- Was the possessor of $300 in cash. The 
on ered the Mecca of fruit growers, lady to whom I was engaged to be mar- oor 
ich Pomologists in every part of the country Tied was also a school teacher. She had 
se, have gathered here year after year con- $300 in cash in the bank. At this time 
rth ceding that western New York fruit 1 came across a publication called PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 
inc growers were in advance of many other Green’s Fruit Grower. Did you ever CEE Ft Ere = 
rge parts of the country. in knowledge of hear of that publication? 
ned fruit growing and everything that per- “Yes, I have,” replied the younger 
Feet tained to that subject. man. 
Now conditions seem to have been ‘The editor of that publication urged 
completely changed. Instead of the the planting of orchards as the most} 
ubs fruit growers of the country coming to Profitable use that suitable land could | 
New York state to get information, this be put to, in such a manner as to in- 
_ state and almost every eastern or middle duce me to give up teaching and buy 
the state is looking to Oregon, Idaho and Some land in Indiana, and to plant an 
uae other western points endeavoring to @pple orchard. I was married without 
il- learn how to meet the competition of delay and the joint capital of my wife 
vn those western orchardists and how to age tage enabled me to make a start 
og rofit by their marvelous success in in fruit growing. 
ng crash’ damacil fait. “Within a few years my apple ger 1 gS 12 GAUGE 
. It is humiliating in the extreme for increased the value of my farm to suc \ L R e Sh 
i New York state apple growers to visit an extent that I was induced to sell it qQ epeating otgun 
4 the fancy fruit stands in Rochester, N. at a large advance over the price I Made famous by its dependability. The solid top and side ej a keep gases and powder away from your eyess 
as Y., and find there no specimens of west- had paid. Then I moved to Kansas and help quick, Fi apc 2 dere ec shag, ang 8: apie serdogeh a sa} 
re- ern New York apples, but instead a Lagden or a ee Jelasugeareniban Setiapes wide actin to locked pate mgm atl sosell Slash eaphes i a ~ 
rk large quantity of showy boxes of apples it immediately to a much larger orchard| —_ Aj Marlins are strongly made, finely balanced, accurate, hard hitting guns, and are the quickest and easiest to take 
from Oregon and other remote sections than I had before. No sooner had I down and clean. Illustration shows Model 24 grade “A 12 gauge ; it has all the features that make for a perfect gun. 
herd of the country, and to find these Ore- planted this Kansas orchard than I Send three stamps postage today for our 136 the Marlin Firearms ©. 
4 gon apples selling at from 5 to 10 cents found that this farm had been increased page catalog describing the full ZZzr/Zn line. 39 “ Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 
si each with a good demand for these in value $25 an acre. I was offered 
ity beautiful apples at this remarkable this price but declined to sell. Now 
ng price, while western New York apples you can see why I am interested in fruit 
sin are selling.in the market from $3.00 to growing. What part of the country B. 
ot $4.00 per barrel. These western ap- are you from? ‘ ¥ ih amous @s er eae € ar 
- ples are attracting all the attention and “I am from Rochester, N. Y.,” said 
no are in great demand at prices exceeding the younger man. , 
) that of western New York apples. “That is the place where Green’s Now to be Sold 
a It is held by many that New York Fruit Grower is published. Did you . 
Qn mate has the best apple growing soll eves hear Of. Ae Green a mame rox Cant. OER 
pad e world, and that we can produce es, rep y e* IN PROPERTY VALUES IN CHES- 
as beautifyl and perfect apples, of even married his daughter. I am employed TER IN SIX MONTHS. : : : : : 
- better quality than those grown in Ore- by Mr. Green to look after the advertis- > Sa 
mo gon. While it is a fact that we in New ing of Green’s Fruit Grower. SPLENDID GEORGIA 
nt York state can grow far better apples bs in 
= than we do if,we bend our energies to A Museum of Safety. FARM & FRUIT LANDS 
i the subject, and give our orchards as The American Museum of Safety, the 
vid careful attention as western orchardists first institution of the kind in the United Sissieiseniinaanaidiaamiendiieieiteatienienian 
wn give their orchards, and yet it may be States, was opened in New York on bien a, pacer eT ae een the PRE- 
nf doubted whether we will ever be able Monday. There are twelve such mu- MIER LAND OF PROSPERITY. 
n to get uniformly the remarkably bright seums in Europe and one in Canada. 
we colors on our fruits, and the average These museums are used to display all Who has not heard of Chester, the garden spot of Central Georgia, with its lands, here- 
‘ large size secured by our western com- sorts of inventions and contrivances for Seater acne ese Banana for sale at any price, cultivated ata promt, ead now pus. 
., petitiors, the preservation, of human life. In_his In one day we sold $30,000 worth of lots and lands at Chester, “Home folks” bought 
t, While we have the soil and many address opening the museum, ack bem ag ey ph ge eget ange eat trading community, with stores, banks, hotel 
le conditions favorable for fruit growing liam H. Toyman, the director, explained warehouse, cotton ain. grinding mill, wioutientarhects canthen ghanant homes, railroad, 
h Wwe cannot have the continuous sun- that in recent years Germany has been market ~~ all am products, and lands with such soil that will give the owner from 25 to 
. pone which is so mpeg ne ene able to reduce its industrial se se ot ager ty ag Sainte henialanty Sihddadieasaltllewifalien.: Peachie- 
e ancy color to our apples which they by 50 per cent. through the adoption chards of older trees have paid well 6.000 two-year old trees on these lands. Begin at Ches- 
kes — ee See ee Se. ee eres Sevens, The ene eee were ie t i hards, but rich in soil value, capable of ng bi rcentage of 
d pA than this, as yet we have _— are places where employers agp re. on profit right at the city limits of Cleator CHlaate perfect, Realth ome itions splendid, arte. 
te system of irrigation which is such kinds of devices which have a practical sian water all waiting foryou. Don't go into the woods or swamps when you can start at 
y a great factor in producing superior value. The New York museum should Chester. Write us or come now and look these lands over, 
n apples in Oregon and elsewhere. be of especial interest to employers in % 
. Then again there have been in this this state owing to the new employers’ We Lane 
state but few men of ability who have liability law.—New York “Evening 899ourth National Bank Buflding, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Words filly spoken are * like _— of gold in baskets of silver.— Proverbs, 








































































The Conversation of Courtship. 
When you .go to see the girl, 
talk to her. I know, I know 
talk to her, but what do you 
about? 
conversation with her 


your courtship has_ progressed 
enough do you venture to dip into the 
mythical imagery of love? 

Time enough, you say, for all that. 
True enough, son, but did it ever occur 
to you that it might be a good thing 
to explore the mind of the girl you 
are thinking of marrying? Many in- 
teresting discoveries might be made by 
such a course, and, when you come to 
think of it, it is better to know some- 
thing about the girl’s mental qualities 
before the preacher says those magic 
words. If her mind is a barren wilder- 
ness you ought to know it and—take 
my word for it, son—the shock of such 
a discovery is much greater after mar- 
riage than before. 

You may depend upon it, son, the 
girl has taken your measure, but she 
is exceedingly adroit in the act of hiding 
herself from you. It is a quality which 
she has inherited from a long line of 
mothers who have been compelled to 
circumvent men by such harmless prac- 
tices. Therefore, don’t expect her to 
deal quite frankly with you. She will 
think that she does; she will believe 
that she is openly showing you her 
every weakness along with all her 
graces, but she couldn’t do that if she 
would. Unconscious of the fact as she 
is, yet her instinct moves ther to hide 
from you her faults. 

Talk to her, son, about ning’ af- 
fairs—about your work, your prospects 
—and seek her advice about your 
troubles as if she were already your 
wife. Dig into her view of life and see 
if she realizes that roses have thorns 
and that the pathway leading into the 
years ahead is stony and rough and 
hard to travel. If she does, son; if 
underneath all her pretty vanities and 
pretty ways you find a sober sense of 
responsibility and a realization that life 
and work are in no slight degree 
synonymous, then, son, get that girl if 
you can.—Lee Ewing. 





High moral ground can be cultivated 
but it can not be » bought and sold. 





‘Without 
a Cook 


Never mind—you can have a 
good breakfast if there’s a pack- 
age of 


Post 
Toasties 


in the house. 
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This delicious food, ready 
to serve without cooking, is 
always welcome and makes 


Breakfast 
a Delight 


‘* The Memory Lingers ”’ 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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son, 
you do 
talk 
What is the burden of your does the congested city, and as a con- 
Books, flowers, 
social pleasures, the latest play, or, if 
far by 


Successful Women Farmers, 
Women are quickly 


for wholesome and sane living than 
sequence a number of our eastern 
abandoned farms’ are being reclaimed 
women who are anxious to escape 
the strain of professional or clerical 
life, says a writer in “Success Maga- 
zine.” In an address to the students 
of Wellesley College, Laura D. Gills of 
the Intercollegiate Alumnae Associa- 
tion, said: “Girls, take up farming,” 
and judging from the popular response 
to the “‘back to the farm” cry, it would 
not be surprising if more than one 
Wellesley graduate followed Dr. Gill’s 
advice. 

Mrs. Charlotte B. Ware, of Norfolk, 
Massachusetts, was a school teacher 
and always had dreams of “a life in 
the open.” As a wedding present she 
received a Jersey calf and that was the 
beginning of the now famous Ware- 
lands dairy. Mrs. Ware has gone a 
step further, however. Last summer 
she opened a school where students 
from Harvard, Wellesley, Clark, Cornell, 
and the Carnegie Technical Schools, at- 
tended for the purpose of studying the 
milk question and its relation to infant 
mortality. This unique summer school 
is the only one of its kind in the coun- 
try. There is a Mrs. Strong in Whittier, 
California, who commenced with a few 
walnut trees and who now is about the 
largest walnut grower in the country. 
A great portion of our olive supply 
comes from Sacramento Valley and the 
head of a large ranch there is Mrs. 
Freda Ehmann, wife of an _ eastern 
physician, who, finding herself depen- 
dent on her own resources, went in for 
olive growing. Some women have found 
it profitable to specialize in cabbages; 
others in onions; and there are still 
others who wouldn’t think life worth 
while without their chickens and 
ducks, 

Miss Frances Duncan writing on the 
subject, says there is a good chance 
for a woman horticulturist to go into 
partnership with a landscape gardener 
—one for artistic results and the other 
to study materials. 





Teach the Boy 

To be true to his word and work. 

To face all difficulties with courage 
and cheerfulness. 

To form no friendships that can bring 
him into degrading associations. 

To respect other people’s convictions, 

To reverence womanhood. 

To live a clean life in thought and 
word, as well as in deed. 

That true manliness always 
mands success. 

That the best things in life are not 
those that can be bought with money. 

That to command, he must first learn 
to obey. 

That there can be no compromise be- 
tween honesty and dishonesty. 

That the virtues of punctuality and 
politeness are excellent things to culti- 
vate. 

That a gentleman is just what the 
word implies—a man who is gentle in 
kis dealings with the opinions, feelings, 
and weaknesses of other people.— 
“Mother’s Magazine.”’ 
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Roast Beef. 

Wipe meat with damp cloth, place 
in baking pan with bone side down, 
dust lightly with pepper; if there is no 
fat with meat, get a piece of suet, cut 
it up and place around beef. No matter 
what part of beef, the oven must be 
very hot. After the first twenty minutes, 
cool off oven a little, then add one tea- 
spoon salt to the fat, or place on top 
of roast, baste meat every ten minutes 
and allow fifteen minutes to the pound 
for cooking. To make the gravy, lift 
out beef, pour off fat, scrape together 
all brown sediment from around pan; 
allow two tablespoons flour to four of 
fat, mix well; then add hastily one pint 
water or stock, boil up well, add one- 
half teaspoon salt, one-half salt-spoon 
pepper, strain and serve. 


Washing as Done in France. 
The American woman who is de- 
pendent upon either a haughty ‘“‘wash- 
lady” or the laundry has cause to envy 
her French sister, for in France domes- 
tic washing is a fine art—an art known 
also to a few old “mammies” in the 
south, and whose methods are not vast- 
ly different from those employed across 
the water. Even in French cities prac- 
tically all the work is done by hand 
and the corrugated iron washboard, the Rose 
wringer, and the rotary washing ustream ulture. FREE! 
machine have no place, says the Denver Pages S.ves special peices 


ree _ Roses 





learning that 
the country offers better opportunities 


“Times.” 

It is in the small towns and rural 
districts, however, that this useful art 
attains its highest degree of perfection, 
and many well to do families in Paris 
send their washing to some hamlet 
near by. 

The first operation of the French 
rural laundress is to take the clothes 
to be washed to some stream of clear 
water and there she washes them, 
using plenty of good white soap and 
pounding them with a wooden paddle, 
in the same way that the southern 
negress uses her “‘battlin’ stick.” Some 
buttons are broken in this process,’ but 
not many. 

The clothing is then rinsed and re- 
turned in a damp condition to the 
home of the laundress, where, in a 
wooden tub, the lye washing takes 
place. The particular feature about 
this tub is that in the bottom is a round 
hole, into which is loosely fitted a plug. 
This plug is wound with cloth, so that 
the water in the tub will seep slowly 
through. In the bottom of the tub 
are placed the coarse common articles, 
and then finer and more delicate ones. 
On top are placed the towels, so that 
the dainty fabrics may not be injured, 
and over the whole is placed a sp2cial 
coarse linen cloth, which is fastened 
by a cord passed around the tub. 





Thoughts on Marriage. 

Of all the actions of a man’s life, his 
marriage does least concern other 
people, yet of all actions of our life, ’tis 
most meddled with by other people.— 
Selden. 

A person’s character is 
formed till after wedlock.—C. Simmons. 

In choosing a wife, a nurse, or a 
school teacher look to the breed. There 
is as much in blood in men as in horses. 
—C. Simmons. 

Men are generally more careful of 
the breed of their horses and dogs than 
‘of their children. 

In the opinion of the world, marriage 
ends all, as it does in a comedy. The 
truth is precisely the reverse, it begins 
all._—Mad. Swetchine. 

It is in vain that a man is born 


but half 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD Co., _ 
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Enchantress 
7 A S$ T E R 


Finest flora} novelty of the sea- 
son. A magnificent larger flow- 
er with long stem, of perfect 


shape and just the color of the 


noted Enchantress Carnation. Free 

bloomer and you'll like it. Really 

9 worth 25 cents per packet, but we desire 

to place our large, beautifully illustrated 

catalog of seeds and plants in the hands 

of every flower lover and will send it 

with packet of 50 seeds of Enchantress 

Aster Free, if you mention this paper, 
IOWA SEED CO. 

27. DES MOINES. IOWA 




















Aladdin MANTLE Lamp 
BURNS KEROSENE (Coal Oil 


| Produces powerful, white, more brilliant 
light than city gas, gasolene or electricity= 
simple, noiseless, odorless, clean, safe, dut- 
able— complete successrecognized 
Li standard. Fully Guaranteed. 


H. BALL, California, SOLD 850 


: On money tee—not one returned, 

\C.E, Kramer made $700 in 6odays. Complete line 
of = and aatlaes for homes, offices and public places. 
Ask nearest office for agency proposition or how to get lamp free 


MANTLE CAmr Se. 94 AMERICA, Dept 559 
Portland, a1 . 











innipeg, Montreal, Canada, 
COAL OIL 

5 Fine POST CARDS FDEE 

5 very choicest Gold eens = 

FREE, to introduce post card off 

We will send you 12 of the prettiest post cards you ever saw if you 


FROM KEROSENE 
Send only 2c. stamp and receive 
Capital Card Co., Dept. 150, Sepeka, Kak. Kan. 
will cut this advertisement out and send it to us with 4c. to py 
postage and mailing and say that you will show tliem to 6 of your 
friends. D-107, New Ideas Card Co., 233 8. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 








fortunate, if he be unfortunate in his 
marriage.—Dacier. 

Marriages are best made of dissimilar 
material.—Theodore Parker. 

When a man and woman are married 
their romance ceases and their history 
commences.—Rochebrune. 

Marriage resembles a pair of shears, 
so joined that they cannot be separated, 
often moving in opposite directions, yet 
always punishing any one who comes 
between them.—Sydney Smith. 

Carving of Meats.—This is an accom- 
plishment that is very often neglected 
among our girls. If only they would 
understand how very much more 
pleasure .one has in eating meats that 
are cut in thin, even slices, instead 
of thick chunks, we would then have 
the difficulty removed, but unless they 
can be made to understand that it 
is part of their education, we cannot 
hope for better things. 

Be sure the knife is quite sharp be- 
fore bringing it to the table, for with 
‘a dull knife no one could hope to make 
a success of the carving. In carving 
the steak, cut around the tenderloin 
part first, then on the other side, re- 
moving the sirloin. Carve the meat 
from the bone to the edge, serve a 
slice of tenderloin and sirloin to each 
person, not forgetting the gravy. To 
carve the rolled ribs of beef, always cut 
around it in thin even slices, never 
downwards, nor across. 

Parsley always improves the appear- 
ance of a dish. 








istics 
Plum Pudding. 

Soak one cup of bread crumbs in two 
cups of boiling milk, add five table- 
spoons of sugar, one tablespoon of but- 
ter and five well beaten eggs. Add 
some stewed and mashed plums and 
beat until light, then put into buttered 
pudding mold, set in a pan of boiling 
water in the oven, cover and bake for 
one hour. Serve with sweetened cream. 





Technically Wrong, but Nice.—‘Did 
you ride in Charley’s automobile?” 
“Yes, it was lovely. The constant 


osculation didn’t bother me a bit,’— 


10 BEAUTIFUL Mailed for 10c. 

6 Extra Quality POST CARDS Mailed for 10c. 

2 Easter Letters Pointe tach, maited for 10 ce. 
Three 10-cent Packages Mailed for 25 Cents. 

1 Box of 5 Musical EASTER POST CARDS, 25c. 

A Special Assortment of 100 Easter Post Cards mailed for 60c. 

MADISON ART COMPAMY, MADISON, CT. 


AGENTS . IMMENS® PROFITS. } ge Cleaners, 
« Everybody d ist hav to 
workers—a postal to us should mean a fortune ol you. 

AERIO VACUUM CO., E 1250, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











40 Post Cards comic and other designs assorted 
colors, 10 cents. 12 Post Cards, your name or 
town greetings in gold, 10c. 12 New Sty le Envelope 
Cards, very pretty. your name on Cards in envel- 
opes, 10c. U.S. Card Works,Clintonville,Conn 


DS Best Grown. 5 pkts. Vegetable Seeds 
10c. 4; kts Royal Aster, Giant Carna- 
tions, Mammoth Verbena and Monstrosa Vine; also 10 a- 
rieties of Bu bank’s Floral he} —_ 10 sorts Spencer 
wrest Penny ait for 10¢. PLA NTS. 4 Roses, 25c,3 Pelargo- 

niums, 25c, 3 Peonies, 25c. Soca and pkt. of fant 
Pansy free. A.O. ANDERSON, Box 28 Columbus, Neb. 


a FENCE 
25 Designs—Alll Steel t 


4 -) Handsome, cost less than wood, 
|_| more durable. Don’t buy afence 
Ht until you get our Free Catalogue 
and Special Prices. 

We can save you money. 
X| Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
Rd 457 North St., “okomo, Ind. 















turn us “ry 4 
will sen 
you by return mail this very fine Me 

‘old filled Lt # band rin 
e cheap kind. Address.R.F. rm 
416 Household Bidg., Topeka, Kan, 


SUGAR: h.2/c 


We SAVE you about one BALF « on Groceries 
general Merchandise and pa: ht. Send B ne 
money but write at once for Pree t atalogue | 
GENTRAL MERCANTILE COMPANY, 
400 Dearborn St., Chicago. 














WORK AT HOME 


Weaving Rugs and Carpet 
NO EXPERIENCE NEED) 


$4 a ‘Day 
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“Evening Telegram.” 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 

To keep the whites of eggs from 
falling when being whipped, add a pinch 
of cream of tartar. 

Paper bonbon cups are pretty for use 
as candle holders on a child’s birthday 
cake. These little fluted paper cups are 
often found in candy boxes. Put a few 
aside if there is a birthday coming. They 
will protect the cake from the melting 
wax, and may easily be removed when 
it is time to cut the cake. 

smoked ceilings may be cleaned by 
washing with cloths wrung out of water 
in which a small piece of washing soda 
has been dissolved. 

A woman whose house telephone is 
necessarily used by many people keeps 
at hand a bottle of carbolic acid and a 
box of little squares of clean white cloth. 
Before using the ’phone she wets one 
of the squares with the solution and 
wipes the mouthpiece. This is an easy 
thing to do, and may be the means of 
saving much misfortune. 

When making up unbleached calico, 
allow an extra inch to the yard to coun- 
terbalance shrinking when washed. 

For cleaning silk, use one cup of 
alcohol, one cup of soft soap, one cup 
of water, half a cup of molasses. Mix 
this well together. With flannel cloth 
or nice sponge wipe the silk over on 
both sides; then with a hot iron press 
it very smooth on the side you intend 
to make the wrong side. It gives a 
good color and stiffness. 

To test tea, burn a small quantity on 
a metal plate. With good tea the amount 
of ash remaining is small, increasing 
in quantity as the quality of the sample 
tested deteriorates. 

Lovers of plants are sometimes both- 
ered by the problem of caring for a 
palm or fern when the house is to be 
closed for a few days. If the plant is 
well watered and the pot is then 
wrapped around with a wet cloth, the 


‘soil will probably be kept from drying 


out. Let the wet cloth be wrapped sev- 
eral times around the pot and even 
overlap the soil itself. 

If other meat and vegetables happen 
to be lacking, put a package of smoked 
beef and one of Saratoga chip potatoes 
together in a saucepan, tearing the 
larger pieces of the beef apart before- 
hand and scattering them well through 
the potatoes. Heat thoroughly, shaking 
the pan all the while, and serve with 
graham muffins—get them from the 








standard black since 1842. 

The rich lustrous, black 
of this calico is insepar- 
able from the cloth. The 
color is tub-proof, sun- 
proof and _ perspiration - 
proof, Cloth of the first 
quality, well-woven and 
durable. 


Show this advertisement to your deal- 
er when you order, and don't accept 
Substitutes. If not in your dealer's 
stock write us his name and address. 
We'll help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 


Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a Tubful ! 


This is the grandest Washer the & 
world has ever known. So easy to | 
Tun thatit’s almost fun to work it, 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quicktime. Six minutes 
finishes a tubful. ; 


Any Woman Can Have a 
1900 Gravit 
Washer on 
30 Days’ 

Free Trial 


Don’t send money. 
If youare responsible, 
youcan try it first. Let 
Us pay the freight. See 
the wondersit performs. 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- 
els of letters telling 

how it saves work 

and worry. Sold on little payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
2nce should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
125 Court Street Binghamton, If you 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 


Co.. 355 Yonge St,, Toronto, Canada. 
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READ WHAT THIS WOMAN DOES 
“Made over 11,000 yards of carpet on my loom in 
re time the past three ears,” writes Mrs. Sadie 
taggers, Waukomis, Okla. “I never weaveaday 
that I don’t make 20 a and Ido my own house- 
work. I weigh only 115 pounds—don't tire of weav- 
ing. Loom as good an investmentasan 80-acre farm.’ 
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—V’ll Show You How 
You Can Easily Make 


much or as little t.me as you ma: able to devote to it. 


le d that ev word I say is true, that you can make more 
pores anf pootene Ay = art ewcomb ‘Automatic Loom than at 
'y 20 years’ experience with others and their 


money and make it more easily by weaving on a 
any other kind of home a 


le’ proves what you can do. 


THE NEWCOMB AUTOMATIC LOOM 

Unlike any other loom, it practically 
works itself. A simple movement of the hand is all it requires of the opera- 
wr. Notreading—nostooping—noshuttlethrowing. Just the easy work that 


jally for home workers. 


thousands of old and young are making big money at toda 
No experience Is necessa 


you can make the finest and most durable carpets, ru; 


ja 4 —_ busy. Many of our customers make from 825 to 
with the Newcomb, and you can do likewise. 


Do not neglect this opportunity. Write me today for free catalog, “‘Weavi 
: + Reb terms on which you can obtain one o! 


W. B. STARK, Sec’y, NEWCOMB LOOM CO., 


about our looms and the extreme 


Now is jad tho Ciena =otnee tetany werk at nome in your spare time—you’ll "soon be wanting to run your loom all 
3 e time—for the vaey easy profits. Twill tell you how you — make your time most 
fitable—how you can engage inadelightful and fascinating occupationin yourown 
ome, that will not interfere a ape’ other duties and assure you big pro’ 


. You willbedelighted with the ease with which 
, mats, draperies of 
every kind, and even beautiful portieres, chenille curtains and hammocks. 

Bear in mind also, that no cash outlay for supplies isrequired. Old a 
sacks, cast-off clothing and rags all furnish material for the loom. And the 
results you get with such material are simply wonderful. You can be sure the work you can do ona Newcomb 
when you owna Newcomb, that you will have — than enough work to Loom. Themoreyou need the money 


Per Week 
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I promise that you'll be 


—at home. Wn STARE 
who will help you start a 
money-making business, 


ts, NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
Let me send you some samples of 
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baker—well warmed or toasted. 
beef happens to be very salt, 
need to be scalded first. 

Napkin rings for guests may be made, 
in spare minutes, of white lingp, each 
one to be fastened with buttonhole and 
button. When a friend is expected em- 
broider her initials on one of these rings, 
and after she has used it on her visit 
let her take it home as a little souvenir. 

Even when there is cream in the 
coffee, stains can be removed from the 
most delicate silk or woolen fabrics by 
brushing the spots with pure glycerine 
and rinsing in lukewarm water. After- 
ward press on the wrong side with a 
warm iron. 

To renew velvet, cover the face of a 
hot flatiron with a wet cloth; hold the 
wrong side of the velvet next to this 
cloth until thoroughly steamed, then 
brush the pile with a soft brush. 

When making a corset cover for a 
thin waist or dress, sew buttons on the 
wrong side and they will not show 
through your waist. 

A nice browning is made by putting a 
pound of sugar into a saucepan; let it 
melt, as if to make candy, and brown; 
then add a pint of water; stir it for 
about ten minutes. Turn this into a 
bottle and stop it tight, and use it in- 
stead of soy to brown soups or gravies. 





Curing Hams.—A reliable receipt for 
curing hams and shoulders: To every 
100 lbs., take best coarse salt 8 lbs., salt- 
peter 2 oz., brown sugar 2 lb. and water 
4 gallons. Mix the above and turn over 
the meat. Let the hams and shoulders 
lie in the brine just six weeks. It is 
a good plan to rub the meat with fine 
salt before packing. 

Broiled Steak, Piccadilly Fashion.— 
Select a sirloin steak of the desired 
size, and two hours before cooking 
marinate in olive oil. When ready to 
broil, rub in salt and pepper after 
draining on brown paper, and broil un- 
der a clear flame on one side. Then 
take out, turn, and cut several deep 
gashes in the other side. Pour in as 
much Worcestershire sauce as_ the 
gashes will hold, and broil this side until 
done. Remove to the platter, then turn 
into a basin the juice and fat in the 
bottom of the broiler. To this add two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of butter, salt, 
pepper, and as much Worcestershire 
sauce as desired, with a dash of pap- 
rika. When this is thoroughly blended, 
pour around the steak, which should 
be served in a mashed potato border 
that has been browned in a hot oven. 

Curry and Rice.—Use lamb or fish of 
various kinds, especially shrimps, as 
the basis of this dish, though lamb is 
preferable. One pint of lamb cut small, 
one cupful of sliced fried apple, one 
cupful of chopped fried onion. Fry in 
lard or butter. Sauce: One pint of hot 
milk, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one 
tablespoonful of curry powder mixed 
with one tablespoonful of fiour. Salt to 
taste. Add the hot milk gradually, then 
the onion, apple and lamb. Make a half 
hour before serving. Boil one cupful 
of rice in from two to three quarts of 
boiling water and one_ tablespoonful 
of salt. Boil hard twenty minutes, drain 
and pour over it one quart of boiling 
water and drain again. Return to the 
kettle in which it was cooked, cover 
and let stand on the back of the stove 
until ready to serve, when each kernel 
should stand. out distinctly. Serve 
around the dish of curried lamb.—Bos- 
ton “Herald.”’ 


ee 


Her Misapprehension.—The small 
boy: backed up against the cool brick 
wall and panted heavily. 

“Teacher licked you awful hard, 
didn’t she, Jim?” said his sympathetic 
chum. 

“You bet she did,” replied the victim. 
“She never licked me so hard before. 
She thought I had my geogerfy in my 
pants an’ I didn’t.”—‘*Plaindealer.” 





Politically and otherwise too many 
folk are trying to scramble into the 
band wagon who cannot blow a horn.— 
“Field and Farm.” 


Interesting History of the Queen of 
Flowers. 

“The gods,” said Malherbe, “made two 
things perfect—woman and the rose,” 
says New York “Times.” 

Although the rose has all through the 
ages been called the “‘Queen of Flow- 
ers,” this is by no means on account of 
its rarity. All nations have known the 
rose, and all have made use of it for 
decorative purposes, in the arts, the 
pharmacopeia, and even the kitchen. 

The genus in one or other of its many 
varieties is among the best known of all 
blooms. The most ancient of races 
known cultivated the rose for its per- 
fume and its beauty; the writers of 
Abyssinia, Phoenicia, Greece and Rome 
have expatiated upon its virtues and its 
beauty; authors of the middle ages 
wrote books about it, artists and poets 
of all times have limned or sung its 
praises, and botanists have with tender 
care brought successive varieties into 
Europe. 

The birthplace of the rose is believed 
to be the great central plateau of Asia 
(comprised of. the region of Altai Iran, 
Himalaya, Panur, Tibet), for it is in 
those regions that there have been 
found the greatest number of different 
species of roses. 





Household Helps. 

Rust on steel can be removed by rub- 
bing sweet oil well into the surface. Let 
it stand two days; then rub the steel 
with unslaked lime until surface is 
clean. 

In cleaning wall paper with bread 


crumbs use two days’ old bread, in small 
pieces; clean with downward light 
stroke. Never go twice over same sur- 


face and never work horizontally. Cut 
away soiled part of bread continually. 


Iodine stains on woodwork should be | 


removed at once, as they make an ugly 
spot. Soak up with blotting paper, then 
rub the spot with a soft cloth moistened 
in camphor. 

As housecleaning time approaches do 
not forget the use of dampened cloths 
in furniture cleaning. Dust is easily re- 
moved in this way without streaking 
woodwork or filling lungs. 





Frozen Pudding.—Two and a half 
cups milk, one cup 
teaspoonful salt, two eggs, one cup 
heavy cream, one-fourth cup rum, one 
cup candied fruit, cherries, pineapples, 
pears and apricots. Cut fruit in small 
pieces, and soak two or three hours 
in brandy to cover, which prevents fruit 
from freezing. Make a custard of milk, 
sugar, salt and eggs. Strain, cool, add 
cream and rum, then freeze. Fill a 
brick mold with alternate layers of the 
cream and fruit, pack in salt and ice 
and let stand two hours. 





Boiled Bread Pudding.—Take a stale 
baker’s loaf; cut it in slices; lay two 
slices in a pudding dish mould, then 
half a cup of dry currants, a layer of 
bread, then of currants, until the mould 
is nearly full. Beat up six eggs and 
a cup of fine white sugar; stir into a 
quart of cold milk; season with peach 
or vanilla; turn this on to the bread, 
let it stand and soak two or three hours, 
steam two hours. 





Zine-covered tables save a great deal 
of time in kitchen and pantry and they 
are easy to keep immaculately clean. 
Nothing is better for the purpose than 
powdered bathbrick used with soap. To 
polish, give a rub with dry whiting, and 
finish off with a chamois leather. Any 
ordinary kitchen table can be covered 
with zinc at a very small cost by the 
home carpenter, and once done, it will 
last forever, as folks say. 





Breakfast Rolls. 

Take one and one-half cups of bread 
dough, one cup of warm water, one 
cup of sugar, one-half cup of lard, one 
beaten egg. Mix into a soft dough, let 
it raise until night, mold into rolls, 
place in a pan at least two inches apart, 
and leave until morning. Bake about 
fifteen minutes. 


sugar, one-eighth | 















Do your own 
paper hanging 
Our direct from factory prices enable 
you to decorate three rooms at the 
usual price of one. 
Buy your wall paper direct from 
‘} us—and save half thecost. Wesend 
ou complete instructions for 
hangin . Write today for our 
fandsome spring catalogue 
showing the latest designs. 


Penn Wall Paper Mills 
Dept. D, Philadelphia 

















Beautify Your Porches 2 Lawn 
athe Fi owers, Shrubs and Climbers 


om { [Special Offer This Month] 
VARIETIES | 6 BEAUTIFUL, HARDY, FLOWERING SHRUBS 45. 
GS¢ A cwanvy, CLIMBING VINES = = = = S00 
All Different Varieties—Postpaid 


a Our 191? Seed and Nursery Catalog 
bs Now Ready — Write Us! @ 








Feribault, Minn. 


BRACELET AND RING FREE 

Bozwatrer etreos ease 
Sate elite le toss 
ae eae aati a 








pack. 20 — 
=" send us $2. and we will positively send 
Bracelet and Ring. WELLS MFG. CO., Dept. B-17 » CHICAGO 
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Y ENGRAVED, Plated WATCH 
American made, 


Ae” Ord: 
Sy” us $2. and we wi! 
Chain. WILLARD 
Send 2e Stamp for large Sample Album of Hide 
CARDS den Name, Silk Fringe, Envelope, 
’ Joker’s, Lover's and all other Kinds of 
“> BF | Post Cardsand Preminms, Star Beau Cateber and listof 
—_ Songs given Free, QHIO CARD 00.» B 31Cadis, Ohign 


We will send this beautiful 

FREE GOLD PLATED RING absolutely 
Free if you will —_ = — of five of 
yar neighbors and 10 cen pay postage, 
on GEM CITY SUPPLY CO., Quincy, Lilinels 


$25 WEEKLY and expenses to men and women to collect 





















names, distribute s»mples end advertise. Steady work. 


Cc. H. EMERY, A S 250, Chicago, DL. 
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If you are going to plant cherry trees this year it 
will pay you to send for our catalogue. 
GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y. 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
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pages. 





MAULE'S SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 


is the reason why for many years past I have 
done such an enormous seed business. 


half a million the world over. My New Seed Book . 
for 1911 is a wonder; contains every: thing in , 
seeds, bulbs and plants worth growing. Weighs 12 


Any gardener sending his name on a 
postal card can have it for the asking. 
WM. HENRY MAULE 

1707-09-11 Filbert St., 
Send 6 cents (stamps) and mention this 
BEB pcn-r and I will enclose in the catalogue 
a packet of seed of the ubove choice pansy. 


79,450 
nsylvania alone, with almost 


rations, 4 colored plates, 176 


Address 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














Please mention 


Green’s Fruit Grower. 


































Lettuce, B-'l’s Priz 


atermeion, Bell's 
Onion, Prizetaker, 


Tomato, Earliest in 
Turnip, Sweetest GC 
Flower Seeds, 5005 


Mammoth Russian 
Sweet Peas, 4 0Z. 

Big FREE 
Coupon for 10c 
Not connected 


Please mention 


Over half million of these combinations s: 

Send only 10c fortrial test order—20 TigPackets: 
Beet, Pertected Red Turnip, earliest, best. 
Cabbage, Winter Header, sure meaner fine. 
Carrot, Perfected Half Long, best table sort. 
Celery, Winter Giant, large, crisp, “—~ 
Cucumber, Family Favorite, favorite sort. 


Musk Melon, Luscious Gem 


Parsnip, White Sugar, long, smooth, sweet. 
Radish, White Icicle, 10 


on bay om Pumpkin. 

I's Clant Thick Leaf Spinach. None better. 
Cress or Peppergrass. 
Moss Curied Parsiey. Finest greens grown. 


atalog seut with each order. 
+.—good with 25c order, 


Address, J. J. BELL SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 









reatest Offer 
Ever Made 













Head, ansty, Cone. 
st TOWN. - 

+s extra big, fine. 

weight 8 lbs., 1000 bu. per acre. 









ng, crisp, tender, best. 
World, large, smooth, fine. 
erman, fair, sweet, . large. 
orts mixed, large pack 

Makes finest pies. 







Needed on every table. 






Sunflower. gest flowers. 
California Giants Mixed. 

also FREE 
Write today. 
with any other seed company. 








Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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MILLS SEED CO.. 


FOUR wees FRots funy 


in your garden to surprise. your neighbors. 





From Seed 


few Ground > 
(Cc A )growingin your 
this year will 
give you a great deal 
of pleasure. 
Spring and you will get 
@ crop in about four 
months. Thenutis of fine 
flavor, resembling the 
cocoanut or almond; meat 
is snow white; shell 
thin, and great pro- 
ducer. One nut planted 
will produce from 100 
to 200 nuts. Will grow 
in any soil or location. 
To get new customers 
to test our seeds we will 
mail 50 Ground Almond 
nuts and 1911 Seed Cata- 
logue with 10e. Due Bull, 
all for 10 cents. Send to- 
dayand have something 





Box 600. Washington, Iowa. 

















Bey wh Co., 2329 Rose St., Rockford, Itlinois 


Always Fresh and Reliable 


If you write today and mention 


New Everblooming 
Pansy Seed, a mixture of the richest, 
largest Pansies known. Send today. 



















WONDERFUL 
FALL-BEARING 


Fruits in Fall of fir: 
ofsecond year, 





produced in Aug., 


sold at 40c to 50c pe 
us over $2,000 






ie Farmer, Ida 
Early Ozark Strawb 













Strawberry 


Better thana 
mine. 500 plantssetin Spring of 1910 
Sept., Oct. and 
Nov. nearly 400 quarts, which 


0 to the acre. 
We are headquarters for these 
plants. Also all other Berry Plants 





le Raspberries, Norwood ll 


Potato. 28 years experience. Catalog will be sent you 
free. Write to-day. L. J. Farmer, Box 107, Purasxi, WY. 







st year andin ‘Spring and Fall 











r qt., netting 






ho and Royal 


erries. Hastin 


























Catalog of Po 
tatoes, Field & 
Garden Seeds of 
all kinds. 


ane & CLOS 





















in 1908 and 
1909 and First at Wi cm Fair 





other varieties 25 to 

penta as tested by Wis. 
Ass'n. members. 

SEED COMPARY, 
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Photograph of a painting 


This photograph is of great interest 
to me for the reason that it was the 
style of reaper used on the homestead 
farm when I was a child. It was a 
heavy cumbersome machine and when 
first introduced it had no pole or whif- 
fletree attached directly to the machine. 
It was necessary to take the pole, whif- 
fletree and two front wheels of an ordi- 
nary farm wagon and attach these to the 
heavy reaper, which for perfect service 
required four horses to draw it. The 
gavel or bundles of grain when gath- 
ered upon the platform were deposited 
directly in the path of the machine by 
another laborer seated on the machine 
for that purpose. These bundles of un- 
bound grain being left in the path of 
the reaper it was necessary to have 
from six to ten men stationed at in- 
tervals around the field of grain to bind 
the grain as fast as cut, otherwise there 
would be no passage for the horses and 
reaper for the next round. Notice that 
one of the gavels of unbound grain is 
stationed directly in front of the horses 
in the photograph, and that the man 
binding is approaching to bind the 
sheaf and clear the road for the reap- 
er. I can remember that this rude har- 
vester attracted wide attention when it 
was first introduced into western New 
York. Previously the harvesting of 
grain had been done by men with 
cradles and there were a few men who 
could cradle three or four acres a day. 
At that time no one dreamed of a self 
raking harvestor, much less a self bind- 
ing harvestor. However if there were 
such dreamers they had not yet been 
heard from. 

Reapers were made which could be 
transformed into mowers by taking off 
the platform. I recall many early ex- 
periences of my father and brothers on 
the farm in trying to make these early 
reapers and mowers work successfully. 
We had far less trouble with the reapers 
than with the machines intended also 
for mowing the grass. Those for mow- 





ing grass required more motion than for 
cutting grain. As they did not possess 
this extra amount of motion they were 
clogged in the grass, especially if it was 
all moist. The result of these many ex- 
periments was that there was a time 
when possibly a half dozen different 
makes of reapers or mowing machines 
could have been found on our home- 
stead farm abandoned to rust and decay 
in fence corners or other out-of-the-way 
places. Fortunately these machines were 
bought with the understanding that they 
were not to be paid for unless they 
worked to our satisfaction. Many in- 
ventors lost not only all of their own 
money but a large part of the fortunes 
of their friends, in vain attempts to 
manufacture a reaper or mower that 
would work successfully. Later on I 
remember buying a machine made ex- 
clusively for’ mowing grass. How small 
and light this little mower looked as 
compared with the cumbersome ma- 
chine intended to both reap grain and 
mow grass. 

How great the contrast between these 
early machines and the reapers now 
used in the large wheat fields of the 
Pacific coast, drawn by twelve horses, 
which simply cut off the heads of the 
wheat, the knives of the machine going 
in advance of the horses, as compared 
with the reaper of the present day 


which not only cuts the grain but 
thrashes it. 
I have sent a copy of this photo- 


graph to Mrs. McCormick, wife of the 
inventor of the McCormick harvester. 
Her secretary replies as follows: 

My dear Mr. Green: Thank you very 
much for the picture of harvesting 
scene which has come safely to hand. 
This is a very interesting picture, and 
I think would be most beautiful in the 
soft water color tints. 

I can not see the machine well enough 














in which is seen an old fashioned reaper in 
use nearly fifty year@ ago. 


to see whose machine it is, but it looks 
like the Hussey machine. Hussey took 
his patent out on a reaper, but his ma- 
chine was a mower, as no reaper has 
yet successfully handled grain without 
the combination of the reel and the 
divider, neither of which principle this 
machine seems to have. The grain cut 
by this machine would also have to be 
removed before the next round of the 
horses. 

The McCormick reaper of 1831 had 
a reel, a divider, a reciprocating cutting 
bar moving between stationary fingers 
to hold the grain, and a platform from 
which the grain was raked to the side 
in gavels, out of the way of the horses 
on the next round. 





Some Tropical Fruits. 

“First of all there is the naseberry. 
This is a fruit about the size of a small 
apple, says New York “Sun.” ‘When 
ripe it is of a rich russet color. The 
flesh is pale brown, very sweet and of 
a most seductive flavor, altogether un- 
like anything else I have tasted. The 
tree is almost as tall as an elm and 
is very productive. 

“The guava is a fruit somewhat like 
an apple in appearance. Eaten fresh it 
is rather insipid, but when stewed with 
sugar it develops a pleasant flavor. A 
jelly is also made from it which, to my 
mind at least, touches the right spot. 

“There are several varieties of giant 
passion flowers in the tropics which 
bear edible fruit. One of these is the 
granadilla, a sturdy vine that will climb 
the tallest tree. It produces a gourd- 
like fruit about twelve inches long. The 
outer pulp is worthless, but the fleshy 
substance surrounding the _ seeds is 
delicious. 

“The sapoulla is a smaller variety 
with a distinctive flavor. The sweet 
cup is also of the passion flower family. 
The fruit is inclosed by a hard outer 
shell, and the best way to eat it is to 
cut it in halves and scoop out the con- 
tents with a spoon. 

“Many tropical fruits are called ap- 
ples for no apparent reason. There is 
the star apple, the pegs of which show 
the pattern of a five-pointed star when 
it is divided diagonally. The pulp is 
almost jeliylike. 

The custard apple is a _ clumsily 
shaped fruit about four inches long with 
a rough skin covered with excrescences. 
The pulp is milky and really tastes very 
much like sweet custard. The Tahiti 
apple is pear shaped, bright red in color 
and contains a single huge seed. 

“The rose apple is of a delicate pink 
hue and the flavor, which is very faint, 
suggests the odor of roses. The fruit is 
round and grows in huge clusters on 
a tree about the size of a maple. 

“The loquat is a fruit imported into 
the West Indies from China. The name 
means asses’ ears and refers to the 
shape of the leaves of the shrub, which 
are about six inches long, oval, taper- 
ing to a point. The fruit is similar to 
a gooseberry. 

“Finally there is the cashew nut, as 
singular a freak of nature as one could 
imagine. There is a fleshy yellow fruit 
about the size of a pear, but instead 
of the kidney shaped nut being in the 
middle with the pulp around it, it is 
stuck on to the lower end with no cov- 
ering except its own thin shell and can 
easily be broken off.” 


Those of our folks who are fortunate 
enough to own a copy of Green’s book, 
“How We Made the Old Farm Pay,” 
or the later book, “30 Years With Fruits 
and Flowers,” think very highly of 
them. Why don’t you get a copy and 
join the satisfied ones? Send us $1.25 
and one of the books is yours,—together 
with a five-year subscription to Green’s 
Fruit Grower for yourself or a friend. 
Book alone, 25 cents, postpaid. 








Better Seeds 
Lower Prices 


If we did not know we had something better to 
offer you in seeds, at lower prices, we would oe: 
so anxious for you to have our og. No 
seeds can be had.—We offer them to you direct at 
nla wholesale prices, 

bY. Cabbage Seed—We supply seed to 
\ i, the largest growers and storers of cab. 
Be bage in the United States cabbie seed— 
Wie the kind that apes yee 
waar’ to head up even and har 
>’ up and stay green in 
storage until spring. 
Cauliflower Seed—is Danis 
apne from selected heads,screened F 
soyes get only large plumpsecd. We' 
ill forfeit $500 for better, - ome eg 
at moderate cod" 








jf 


os 





than we furn: 


bp 
had. Get our 
special ~ fh. before buying. 
ucumber Seed—Is all grown 
in New York State. As whiteas 
chalk—no seedsman puts out bet. 
ter pedicreed stock at any price, 
Peas—We grow our own stock, 
hand-picked and cleaned. Peassecondto none, 
Beans—We grow here, hand-picked, 
screened, and graded. New York State beans 
excelthe world. 
Sweet Corn—Ask the gardener or the can- 
ner if he would ped western grown sweet 
corn? Oursisal tern grown. Field corn 
on approval. 
Forrest’s Honest Seeds are second to none 
—and at about one-half the usual price. 
Catalog free to all—drop us a postal, 


FORREST SEED CO., Box 34, Cortland, N.Y, 
Fo ileal 











Strawberries From Seed 
RIPE FRUIT IN 4 MONTHS 
3 oun Ratneg ope creenien 
& great curiosi 
fart rapidlyeand will 
bn in about 4 months 
seeds, and continues to 
aay ruit constantly all sum. 
mer and fall, hed of berries 
having been * , ic m2 ty one 
plant as late 
sownin the tate - in + A. will 
pe early fruitin 





rfec Yi e 
For only 10c we will we 100 phe & Stra 
Seeds in a 10c Rebate Envelope and when ompty cnvelas 
will be accepted as 10c Tay yt on ym & order for seeds 
our 1911 Catalogue, which is in Free. 
SMITH BROS. SEED CO., Box 637, AUBURN, N. Y. 


We _ you to try our Prize Seeds 
and have selected 50 best varieties and rd up ie 00 
seeds especially to grow Prize Vegetables and 
Flowers. They will produce more than $25. worth of 








Vegetables and 10 bushels of Flowers. 
800 Seeds Cabbage 3 Best Varieties 3 pkts. 
2,600 Lettuce » pe 
** Onion _ es os > = 
1,000 “ Radish 4“ “ .* 
300 ~“ Tomato : * 4 : “4 
4 “Turnip “ od 


- ae 0 Grand eatin Veriet 

7 all 10,000 Seeds, and our new Seed Book with & a 

10c Credit Check good for 10c selection, postpaid, 10c. 
FAIRVIEW SEED FARMS, Box 122, Syracuse, N. 


SEEDS 














Worth of 
Flower 


$1.00 


‘arpet of Sno 
Perey DoubleCarnstion id. 
Petunia, Finest Mixed 






ipl ibvdiinaaa 
j 


To get our Garden Annual into 
the 


y flow 
lovers as possible we will cond 
the above: 10 packet Class 
Seeds for only 10 cents postpaid. 


J. ROSOOE FULLER & 00., BOX 326 FLORAL PARK, ¥. ¥. 


a sult GRAPEVINES 


— Varieties. Also Small Fruits, Trees, ete. Best Reet. 
ed Stock, Genuine, c 2 sample vines mailed for 10c. 
price-list free. Lk Wis KOESCH & SON, BorH, Fredonia, 7) 


10 Grapevines 22% 


Best varieties—red, white, black. Just the kind Led ind fora 
ing around the house, along fences, orin the . We 











also offer 5 three-year-old vines for $1. W: bear ‘year 
after planting. Our valuable book, — js 
rune, free with every order. = 


rape: 
on this paper = we'll add “ree ot one new, la 
o covuat, Ps. UBBARD CO. Grapevine Speelalins. 


Soi Central Avo. Fredonia, N.Y. Established 44 years. 












200 Acres of Them. | Grow Notnime 
I do not run a nursery—or seed business. 
I devote all my time to Strawberry 
Plants. I personally superintend my 
farm, Every plant guaranteed ‘true to 
name.” Plants grown in Natural Straw- 
berry Chmate;'soii right, too. Strong 
rooted, prolific bearers. Prices right. 

my 1911 Catalog. Write to-day.—NOW. 














FREE: Giant Panny (0061) 


for Pholessie list. 
me BAS RT 
EVERBEARING 
RASPBER RY 


Bears the first season! 
fhe most productive rasp- 
Setto—slannee in April, bears 
continuously from June t 

r of same year. 
first to ripen and the last. Ber- 
ries large, of bright red color 
and excellent quality — 
200 miles in first-class orde! 
Absolutely hardy @ sun-proo! 
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LABOR WASTE IN FARM WORK, preventing the loss. If a laborer loses 
a half hour’s time through mis- 
ot MNP dfn Rane oe > eee management nothing is thought of it, 

Ks ae and yet a dime has been thrown into 

Written for Green's Fruit Grower. the river. 

How to handle labor on the farm is How much more a man can accom- 
an important problem. We pay out plish if he keeps his mind on his work 
over $16,358 each year for labor on and is constantly considering how he 
Green’s fruit farm. The question we can accomplish more by his effort, yet 
should ask is, has all this labor been how can a man keep his mind on his 
wisely expended? The answer is, no work if in this gang in which he is 
it has not. As a matter of fact I will working some one is constantly gabbling 
claim that it is impossible to so manage about some foreign subject? I once had 
the laborers of this fruit farm so that in my office an accomplished clerk. He 
there will not be any waste or loss of was bright and witty. He was con- 
time. stantly exercising his wit and ability to 

How is the time of laborers lost? The entertain others. He exercised this fac- 
answer is, it is lost through lack of head ulty continually at his work in the office 
work on the part of the laborer, or where’ many others were employed. I 
lack of inclination to push his work told him to give more attention to his 
along, or through the impossibility of work and stop his fun making, but he 
the foreman to be in many places at one would not desist, therefore I discharged 
time, to see. that the work progresses him as I could better have afforded to 
with vigor and spirit. : pay him his wages and have him stay 

When I start clerks at work putting at home than have him in the office as 
postage stamps on envelopes, I notice he was a constant disturbance to the 
that they make many useless motions workers. 
which waste considerable time. I find During this season of the year I em- 
that by omitting these needless motions ploy many people to wrap packages. 
of the hand, and by planning well, that It is necessary to watch each person 
twice as many stamps can be attached carefully to see that he does not waste 
as ordinary. Some one watched a brick time in making useless motions. I find 
layer and noticed that the mason was that you cannot rely upon the individual 
making many useless motions in hand- to do this work with the least possible 
ling brick and putting it in place. A loss in the way of useless motions. I 
reform was introduced resulting in far must point to each one where he is 
greater speed. Now the brick layer making a needless motion. One need- 
can lay three times as many bricks as less motion of the hand on one wrapper 
he did formerly and be no more weary would amount to thousands of needless 
when night comes. motions during the day. The same is 

Much time is lost on the farm by true of many kinds of farm work. The 
setting inexperienced men at certain laborers need some one to plan for them 
kinds of work. The man who thor- and to teach them how to do certain 
oughly understands his work can ac- things with the least expenditure of 
complish more than the man who is time and strength. 
new at that work. In husking corn one Some men will spend twice as much 
man may accomplish twice as much as Money in draining a field as others. 
another. In picking apples from the One man will plow furrows as deeply 
tree, and in heading up the barrels aS possible along the line of each ditch 
there are some men who accomplish Which will help materially. As he de- 
twice as much as others. scends with the digging he will make 

There are members of every gang of the ditch narrower, until at the bottom 
laborers who need careful instruction it is scarcely wider than the tile which 
when they begin their work in the is to rest there. This experienced man 
morning. The foreman has many things Will have all the necessary tools which 
to look after and may not be able to May be unknown to his neighbor, there- 
oversee this lot of workmen, therefore fore he can lay the tile much faster and 
the work will probably not be well done much _ better than his inexperienced 
by all and much time would be wasted. neighbor. — ; 

Time is wasted by men who smoke while In planting a field to apple or peach 
at work, also .by men who are great trees one man who is experienced may 
talkers and who are constantly gabbling Plant this field in half the time that 
to the other workmen. How often you his neighbor would require, and do the 
see a dozen or more men stop and lean Work better. If the field is marked both 
on their hoe handles to discuss some Ways as for planting corn and marked 
topic with this talker. Time is wasted Straight, the position of each tree in 
in getting at work in the morning. the large field will be located by the 
There is the chase after necessary tools, Corn marker, whereas without the 
the long walk to the place where the marking much time will be spent in 
work is to be done. After arriving at locating the position of each tree. 

the plantation to be hoed or planted o 

often a half hour is lost in discussing How to Renovate Neglected Orchards. 
needless details and in getting started. Much is being accomplished nowa- 

Much needless work is done on every days with these old neglected orchards 
farm and many needed things are left by renovation. By renovation is meant 
undone. He is a wise man who knows plowing, pruning, fertilizing, spraying, 
what to do next. One is wise if he digging out the borers, and, in short, 
can select from a number of things to giving the orchards a thorough house- 
do the one that is most important. cleaning, says ‘“Colman’s Rural World.” 

Some one has claimed that the rail- Where the orchards are planted too 
roads of this country lose one million close and the tree tops are so high 
dollars a day through la¢k of efficiency that they are out of reach of the spray 
in the management of labor. I do not nozzle, a rather severe heading in will 
doubt that this is true, but the same is be of great benefit. This pruning is 
true in almost every factory and on al- one of the first things to be considered 
most every farm. The ideal manage- in the renovating process. It can, if 
ment of labor occurs with the man who necessity compels, be done at almost 
has a farm of fifty acres, who is a. any time of the year. It is better to 
good manager, and who works with one do it in the late winter or early spring. 
hired man. The owner of this farm is The long leggy branches should be 
deeply interested in its management, shortened in, all the dead wood should 
thus he sees to it that the least possible be cut out and all the branches that 
loss of time occurs. He considers wise- cross and touch each other or inter- 
ly the class of work that is most im- fere seriously in any way should be 
portant. Every stroke of the hoe or removed without hesitation. 
other tool is made with consideration. It may be that the succeeding season 
The hired man who is working with this there will be quite a crop of water 
efficient farmer is inspired todo as much sprouts. These may be taken out at 
work and to do it as well as the farmer any time, but it is easiest and cheapest 
himself. But how can such efficiency to take them out while they are still 
be introduced into a factory where there small and before they begin to crowd 
are a thousand workmen, or into the the trees. If the feeding is properly 
many hundreds of workshops of a rail- balanced, however, there will not be 
road where engines and cars are being much annoyance from this store. 
repaired? These workmen are not par- v 
ticularly interested in making the most Deer, Pursued, Leaps Between Two 
of their time. They are well paid Oxen.—John Fitzgerald, of Thomaston, 
whether they accomplish much in the says. to-day he was driving a pair of 
day’s work or little. The condition of oxen attached to a load of wood into 
things on the farm is similar. The the village, when a deer, pursued by a 
Workman is not always deeply inter- dog, bounded outgof the thicket beside 
ested in the product which he is ems the road and tried to vault the oxen. 
Ployed to promote or in making the The animal in its haste evidently fig- 
enterprise profitable. ured on one ox, for it landed on the 
There are a few who realize the vast farther one and fell between the two. 
loss of business interests through loss The deer quickly extricated itself. 
of time by the laborer. There are many. At the sheep farm of Colonel Jarvis, 
Men who would not be guilty of stand- in Berlin, a doe recently vaulted a high 
{ng on the river bridge and throwing wire fence to get some grass, and soon 
tllver dimes into the stream below thereafter the deer family had been 
Where they could not be recovered. increased two members, The doe re- 
But these same men would see their mained within the enclosure until her 








Phelps Wants You to 





Dealers’ Stores. 
Phelps writes the 


Phelps knows. , 


$75.00 on the —- 
Vehicle—accordi 
f direct from factory. 


Vehicle and guaranteed to be 
| (unpainted) with every 
vehicle sold. 

=, _ Don’t you want this Free 
§ Book? Isn’t it worth while 
to know all about how 
a good buggy should be 
made? Do you realize that 
95 out of every 100 dealers 
know little about —- 
never have been a 
Buggy Factory? 

Don’t you want the best 
Buggy made—not one that’s 
made in big lots by ordinary buggy 
manufacturers to be sold to dealers to 
compete with the cheap mail order 
catalogue houses? Just say on the 
postal “‘Phelps—I want the book”— 
he’ll do the rest. Address, 


H. C. PHELPS, President 
The Ohio Carriage 
Manufacturing Co. 


Station 26, COLUMBUS, O. 


The Largest Factory in the 
World Selling Direct to Consumer 





plan this year of showing you—with big life size actual 
photographs—all the points about a Buggy—how it 
should be made—and what it should be made of—and y 


Save 
$9500 1097500 


OR NO SALE 
30 Days’ Free Road Test 


b 
—z2 Years’ Guarantee 
Phelps will save you $25.00 to 
ing to the style you select—because he vere 


Phelps has the confidence of over 140,000 farmers throughout 
the United States who have already bought Split Hickory 
Vehicles from him this way. These customers send Phelps 
_{ thousands of other customers every year—and have written him 

| thousands of testimonial letters because they’ve been so well 
pleased with their bargains. 

Every Vehicle Phelps sells he makes to order—giving his 
™ customers many choices as to style, finish, upholstery, trimmings, 
| etc.—gives them exactly the Vehicle they want—when they want 
| it—and at the price they want to pay. 


Trade-Mark Split Hickory Vehicles 


Highest Grade That’s Made 


Woodwork in running gears and shafts, of straight grained second growth 
Shellbark Split Hickory—wheels celebrated triple A grade found on no other 
up to quality of sample spoke which is shipped 


Answer this Advertisement 
y= —and Get This Buggy Book Free 


Phelps wants to pay the postage on his Big New Show 
Room Buggy Book for 1911—fresh from the printer. 

He wants you to have this Book to look over the 
125 different styles of Auto Seat Buggies—Surreys— 
Carriages—Phaetons—Driving Carts—Spring Wagons, 
etc.—and a full line of Harness—whether you buy 
anything from him or not. 

This Big Book shows you more Vehicles and 
Harness than you could see in 10 big towns—or in 25 


Book himself—and he has a new 
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No. 2 Multiple 
Conduit 


BUILDING 
MATERIAL 


for houses, barns 
and farm build. 
ings of every de- 
scription. Stands 
reater weight and 
8s cheaper than 
brick, stone or ce- 
ment. Send for es- 






of 


DRAIN TILE. | 
Best in the World 





Oar tile lasts forever. Burnt as hard as flint. Round 


timates. Samples jole perfectly smooth inside. Will not clog. Sold in 
ca —— caflosd lots. Write for prices delivered at your nearest 
Sold only in car railroad station. 
“aay loads. Write 
H. B. Camp Co. ‘H. B. CAMP COMPANY 
Phaborg pests, Fulton Building Pittsburg, Pa. 








weeds or thin stands, Landand taxes 
e crops, get better crops and have high-priced 


how thousands 





laborers waste ten cents’ worth of their young were able to follow her over the 
time in the field without a thought of fence.—New York "Journal," 


Yours FREE 30 Days 
Pu P tAnywhere | 


CHATHAM 2 


Cleansand grades all kinds of seeds, grasses and grains, Dan't 
too igh 
postal pow for ty & pete, Uneral terms, andl ov 
BOOK N 46. 7 are making bi 
extra fin witha Chatham, Send your mame by next mail, 
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Train Your Colt 
In 8 Hours—Break Your 
Horse of Any Bad Habits 


by mysimple method. I can teach you to break 
any colt in 8 hours thru my wonderful mail sys- 
tem, or break your horse 











being afraid of automo- 
biles; in fact, any habit can be 
cured by my method. 

Instructions complete and simple; 
mastered in a short time with little 


$1,200 to $3,000 a Year 


At Home or Traveling 
Several of my pupils are making big money 
givi exhibitions in different cities. Others 
train horses at home, making $15 to $25 a head. 
You can do the same. 
mak pptuato note in eve wel an te 
essiona orse i. 
Breeders, Riding Masters, ‘Teamsters, o phd 
Drive, and Brock Horsce of Bad Hebite th 
ive, an rea orses of Ba bits’’—the other, 
**How to Ride and Train the Saddle Horse; Different 
Gaits and Fancy Steps ” 
onan me cyan yon oy Free Book on] horses, and che 
unities open you. ri ay, now, while 
you think of it, for Free Book. Also tall me about 
your horse, aa 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 310, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


‘Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 





Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per day 
and up, which includes free use of public shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England. 
Rooms with private bath for $1.50 per pene up; suites 



















of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. Equipped 
Long distance telephone in every room. 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 

Send for booklet. 

Have the advantage 

A pple of location near to 
None give better re- 

e o turns or surer crops. 
Di trict Apple orchards have 
paid $200 to $1,000 an 

ac 

and shippers command selected markets. One 
Virginia tree last year yielded $124 worth of apples, 
a Georgia tree $57. Lands in best districts as low 
Locations for pecans where they produce large and 
finest crops. Fruit and — farming & to- 
Gyiner in the Southeast. w rate railroad fare. 
Lani and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
1354 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C. 

BUYS H H 

"3 82 ius Gasoline Engine 
Cylinder 3% x 5. 
TBs = Speed 450 revolu- 
\, tions. Write for 

Bluffton Cream 

Separator Co. 
Box 5, Bluffton, 0. 
EE 
x ON SELIG THMGLES AND REEDS 
GUARANTER Sparkling Set or Plain fing, all foe 
- e per ofGold-Eye Needles Free with sen, Be 

z ‘ the $2.00 and we 
, se Ladies’ or Gent’s style Chain. 
HOME SUPPLY CO.,. Dept. 123, CHICAGO 
Book of 64 pages 


DINING ROOM AND CAFE FIRST-CLASS, 
with ite own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Proprietor. 
consuming centers. 
re. Best growers 
as $10 an acre. Best peach and berry districts. 
M. V. RICHARDS 
Full 1% H. P. 
description. 
Watch, ting GIVEN 
AND CHAI 
» Spar 
selling 20 Silver-Aluminum Thimbles at10c each. Pa- 
for 10 cents. 








FAMOUS COMIC RECITATION 


GREEN NOVELTY CO., Box 2, Station J, 
NEW YORK CITY. 











Price of Grafting Wax, % lb. 15c.; 1 Ib. 25c. 
” Postpaid “« 250 “ 40c. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
A PERFECT STAND 


is what you will get with good 
seed and an Iron Age Planter. Itplants 100 
per cent. without misses or doubies or in- 
jury totheseed. Every seed piece placed, 
just right, at even spaces and covered uni- 
formly. The boy pays for bis labor 10 to 20 
times over, and the planter pays for iteelf— 
askany user. With or without fertilizer distributer. 


Farm and 
Garden Tools 
superiority for 75 years. Send (S Cs 
postal to-day for our Anni & J 
Versary Catalog—it telleall (7% 
about our Potato Planters, 
Cultivators, Diggers, Spray- 
ers, Garden Tools, Wheel 2B 
Hoes, Drills, etc., and ts y 
FREB. Don't delay. 
BATEMAN MFG CO. 
Box 1606 GRENLOCH, WN. J. 
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General Orchard Problems. 


The owner who plants an orchard is 
confronted in the outset by the impor- 
tant question of planting plans; that is, 
arrangement and distance of trees. 
Many specific plans for planting trees 
have been described from time to time, 
but those plans falling under the sys- 
tems known as square, quincunx, and 
septuple or triangular planting are the 
most popular. 


Purely square planting does not favor 
the use of fillers or double planting, in- 
asmuch as the cutting of permanent 
distances in half will leave the trees 
too close together for good results. This 
is true even where the filler trees are 
removed early in the life of the orchard. 
Double planting is desirable because it 
enables us to make full use of the land 
while the orchard is young. By cover- 
ing permanent squares into temporary 
quincunxes we secure an ideal plan for 
double planting; thus by planting our 
filler at the intersection of the diagonals 
of a forty-foot square, we get five trees 
in the square with the central tree 
standing about twenty-eight feet from 
the permanent trees. This is an almost 
ideal distance for apple trees for the 
first ten or fifteen years of their bear- 
ing stage. This system of planting is 
not confined to the apple, however, but 
may be employed with other fruits as 
well. The practice of mixing different 
kinds of fruit trees in the same block is 
never advisable; the filler should always 
be of the same kind of fruit as the per- 
manent trees; it is usually a different 
and quicker bearing variety. 


In septuple planting, the trees form 
equilateral triangles. The chief claim 
made for this method is that the trees 
are more evenly distributed than by any 
other—every tree being equidistant from 
the adjacent member of its group. 
Moreover, the trees in one row alter- 
nate with those of the next, which is an 
advantage in especially windy locations. 
Although this system does not lend it- 
self readily to double planting yet it 
does not prohibit it. By introducing 
fillers in different ways, quite a variety 
of distances may be secured. This also 
meets the condition of the home or- 
chard inasmuch as we may approximate 
the ideal distances for the different 
kinds of fruit grown without modifying 
the general planting plan. For example, 
if apples are planted in permanent tri- 
angles, forty feet apart, then by plant- 
ing an additional tree in the center of 
each triangle we create a system of 
smaller triangles with trees standing ap- 
proximately twenty-three feet apart, 
which is a very good distance for stand- 
ard pears and sweet cherries. 


For plums, peaches and sour cherries, 
an additional tree may be planted be- 
tween the corner forty-foot trees, thus 
converting the plan into triangles with 
trees standing only twenty feet apart; 
or trees may be set in the center of 
the twenty-three foot triangles, giving a 
distance of approximately thirteen feet 
between trees. The twenty-foot tri- 
angles reduce in the same manner to 
approximately eleven feet. Thus almost 
any distance can be secured through 
these various methods of reducing the 
triangle. 

Where square planting is adopted, 
standard apples should be planted from 
thirty-five to forty feet apart; dwarf ap- 
ples on Doucin stocks, ten to fifteen feet 


apart; pears and cherries, twenty to 
twenty-five feet apart; peaches and 
plums, fifteen to twenty feet apart. 


Some variations are allowed for differ- 
ences and variety of soil conditions.— 
Prof. H. L. Price, Virginia Experiment 
Station. 


, baked, or served on a layer of celery 


English Methods of Preparing Eggs. 


The English make a specialty of fix- 
ing up eggs in new and tempting ways. 
Their methods are worth studying, says 
“The Delineator.” 

Eggs fried but not allowed to spread 
in the pan and served almost covered 
in tomato sauce, go by the name of 
“eggs in Purgatory,’ with the assur- 
ance that the result is happier than 
the name. 

Fried e.¢gs sprinkled with a little 
grated Parmesan, or scrambled with 
cold cooked asparagus tips, green peas, 
tiny branches of cauliflower, chopped 
mushrooms, all are very nice for break- 
fast, or the eggs may be broken into a] 
hot mixture of parboiled tomatoes that 
have been passed through a sieve and 
to which may be added bits of cold 
cooked potatoes, onion, bacon and sau- 


sage, taking care to stir the mixture 
thoroughly the moment the eggs are 
added, so they may become properly 
scrambled. 

Poached eggs served on tomatoes 
that have first been cut in halves, 
sprinkled with a little grated cheese, 


seasoned with salt and pepper and then 


cut in half-inch pieces, stewed until 
tender in a little seasoned milk or cream 
and spread over buttered toast before 
adding the egg, will also be much ap- 
preciated. 

Another attractive way in which to 
serve eggs is to bake some good-sized 
potatoes, cut off an end of each, scoop 
eut enough of the mealy part to permit 
of the admission of plenty of butter 
and a raw egg carefully broken and 





Edwards Interlocking 
“Reo” Steel Shingles 
Need Re 


No Repairs! 


They Last as“; 
Long as the 
Building 

They are stamped of best Bess 
Steel 5 to 12 feet long and 24 inches wie 
They are madeeither in plain steel, painted 
on both sides, or heavily galvanized. They 
will not rust nor corrode. The interlocking 


feature covers the nails and provides for 
expansion or contraction. 


Put Them On Yourself 


Anyone can lay these shingles on an: 
Just a hammer and a few nati is all you Poo 

Fawards Interlocking Reo Fe Shingles 
will save money for you. ey wi 
longer than wood ni le or , eee 
tion roofs and give you absolute protec. 
tion against fire andlightning. We givea 
$10,000 guarantee bond that no roof coy. 
e wit ae Steel Shingles will be de. 
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Factory Prices—Freight Prepaid 


Being the largest manufacturers of every kind 

of iron and steel roofing material, we are in a 

pots to quote you lowest possible manufac. 
urer-to-user prices. 


Write for New Catalog 254 
which gives valuable information you shou) 
have. Youcan save money and have a better 
bE buying Edwards Interlocking Reo Stee 
8 ing ae, fend es Le ry of your building 
and we will quote you costofa ee ng) 
Roof delivered at your railroad station. ( ) 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





204-254 Lock Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 














properly seasoned. Return the potatoes 
to the oven and bake till the eggs are 
“set,” then cover over the ends with 
the scooped-out potato beaten up light- ; 
ly with a little butter and milk, serving | 
very hot. 





uu 
Gems of Thought. 

It is faith’s work to claim and chal-| 
lenge loving kindness out of all the| 
roughest strokes of God.—S. Ruther-| 
ford. | 
It is better to prefer honorable de-| 
feat to a mean victory, to lowering the | 
level of our aim that we may more! 
certainly enjoy the complacency of suc- | 
cess.—John Ruskin. 

We are too fond of our own will. We 
want to be doing what we fancy mighty 
things; but the great point is to do 
small things, when called to them, in 
a right spirit.—R. Cecil. 

This is the best day the world has} 
ever seen; to-morrow will be better.— 
R. A. Campbell. 

If I could unwrap fold after fold of 
God’s universe, I should only. unfold 
more and more blessing, and see deeper 
and deeper into the love which is at 
the heart of all.—Elizabeth Charles. 

Shall not’ the heart which has re- 
ceived so much trust the Power by 
which it lives? May it not quit other 
leadings, and listen to the Soul that has 
guided it so gently and taught it so 
much, secure that the future will be 
worthy of the past?—R. W. Emerson. 

I think people make their names nice 
or ugly just by what they are them- 
selves. Live so that you beautify 
your name, even if it wasn’t beautiful 
to begin with, making it stand for 
something so lovely and pleasant that 
they never think of it by itself.—L. M. 
Montgomery. 
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Poultry and Fruit.—Poultry and fruit 
make a winning combination. Many 
fruit growers are taking up poultry 
raising as a side line and are not only 
making money from the sale of eggs 
and poultry, but are improving the con- 
dition of their orchards. There is only 
one combination that fs better than this 
and that is fruit, poultry and bees. 

Our readers are asked to tell us some- 
thing of their experience with poultry 
and bees in connection with fruit grow- 
ign. Articles on this subject will be 
of interest to our readers, and may 
be helpful in increasing their profits. 

A leading Maine paper says there are 
no abandoned farms in that state to- 
day and the man who starts out to buy 
a country place will find that he must 
pay a round price for any sort of a 
farm. With eggs at 50 cents a dozen 
and butter at 40 cents a pound it is 
nonsense to talk about abandoned 
farms. , $ 








“Tf, good man, thou desirest moun- 
tain air, ask thy wife to come to the 
seaside; she will immediately propose 
a holiday in Switzerland.” But this isa 
very mild gibe at her own sex com- 
pared with her final thrust at the other 
in her last rule for husbands: “Man was 
created before woman as a preliminary 
sketch for the masterpiece. Remem- 
ber, then, O husband, that thou art but 
a rough draft.” This ought to shut 
any husband up finally. 








7, WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 
ber Tiny 


4 for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires, With Rubi 
4}/ $18.45, Rerubbing your wheels, $10.30. I man 


» 
wheels 3 to 4in.tread. Bugey Tops, $6.50; Shafts,$2.14, 
t ‘atalogfree, Repair wheels 
Gin’ti, & 


Learn how to buy direct. 
$5.95. Wagon Umbrella WwW. M. 
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The Popular Leghorn.—The acknowledged 
ween of the practical egg-laying breeds is the 
ghorn, when judged by the standard of the 
— number of marketable eggs produced at 
east cost. Not only are the hens persistent layers, 
but they are extremely active foragers and waste 
no time in setting. Like a good milch cow they 
put little fat upon théir bones, but devote all sur- 
ene nourishment to steady production. They eat 
ess than the heavy breeds, but whatever they con- 
sume is put to * purpose. Price of S.C. Brown 

Leghorns and B. P. Rocks, all one price. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often 
called the ‘‘Farmer’s Friend,” the “All ’Round 
Fowl,” the “Old Reliable.” It is the bird for 
business, and deemed by many the best fowl for 


farm and home raising. It is not only a g' 
layer, but is quick to develop for the early market. 
Asa far-sighted farmer once said to us, “When 
you kill one you’ve got something.” 


PRICE OF BIRDS OF ALL BREEDS: 

Cockerels, $2.50, $3.00 and $5.00 each; Pullets, 

2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 each; Tries, $6.00, $8.00 and 
$10.00. We ship no cull birds. The lowest priced 
birds offered are standard bred, practically as good 
for breeding purposes as the higher priced birds. 
The $5.00 birds offered are the pick from the flock 
containing the largest percents of standard points 
and therefore commanding a higher price since it 
makes them eligible for show purposes. 


PRICE OF EGGS FOR HATCHING FOR ALL BREEDS : 


From good breeding pens, $1.00 per 13 ; from ow 
best breeding pens, $2.00 per 13. While we do not 
guarantee the ferti < of our eggs we are willing t0 
a. all settings from which the purchasers re 
ceive less than six chicks, at half the price paid. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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and it was the man who had executive 
ability and the-ability that this wife had 
the case would not be nearly so serious 
as it is. I do not mean by this that 
character and ability are not as neces- 
sary in the wife as in the husband. I 
refer to the importance of business 
ability on the part of the husband as 
of vital importance. I advise you not 
to be so attentive as formerly, at least 
for several months, and watch for de- 
velopment without giving up hope. 


aS] S00 
Aunt Hannah’s 
L Replies 


=]. 0 nh 


Dear Aunt Hannah: Please answer a 
few questions. 

1. Is the bridgegroom expected to 
pay for the bride’s trousseau and the 
wedding supper or dinner? 

2. Do you believe in long engage- 
ments, something like two or three 
years? 

3. I am @ poor man and love a good 
woman. Three years agolItold herthat After dinner we go out to look for 
I loved her and she didn’t give me any the discovery. We*walk among the 
encouragement, but said I could come trees, stopping to examine and admire, 
to see her once in a while. I have and ask questions. There are seven 
again told her of my love and asked her thousand apple trees and twelve thou- 
to marry me. She says that she does sand peach trees. The oldest trees are 
not think enough of me to marry, but eleven years old, but a part of them are 
there is no. one ahead. of me. I feel but seven. There are more Baldwins 
that she is the only one for me. Please than any other kind, then Rhode Island 
give me advice.—K. J. Greenings, Ben Davis, Wealthy, McIn- 

Aunt Hannah’s reply: As a rule the tosh, Jonathan, Rome Beauty, York 
pride’s trousseau and the wedding feast Imperial. Some of the trees are set 
are supplied by the bride’s parents. forty feet apart, each way, some thirty 
There are exceptions however that are and some thirty-six. 
likely to occur where the bride’s parents But where is the re-discovery? Here 
are not well off and where the bride- are apple trees and -buildings, horses 
groom is possessed of much larger and men? Do not all orchards have 
wealth, in which the bridegroom would these? Does it lie in the size of the 
be likely to consider it a privilege to apples that I see, their color, the yield 
furnish the trousseau and meet the ex- of the trees, their smooth, shining bark, 
pense of the wedding supper also. There their freedom from scale and blemish? 
are many who would criticise a bride Is it in the possibility of doing in New 
for accepting a trousseau from her in- England as well as they can do in 
tended husband or for allowing him Oregon and Washington, Colorado or 
to furnish the wedding supper. It is Montana? Is it in any material thing? 
my opinion however that a good amount The apples were truly Oregonian in 
of common sense should be displayed size and color and smoothness, and vast- 
in affairs of this kind as well as in all ly better in quality. It takes longer to 
other earthly affairs. Where the bride’s get a tree to bearing in New England, 
parents are very poor as often occurs, but when once mature the trees will 
it would be extremely embarrassing and outlive a half-dozen Oregon orchards. 
almost impossible for these poor parents On the day of my visit a carload of 
to furnish an outfit for the daughter on apples was being shipped to a retailer 
such an occasion, which would be suit- in Chicago, who had a great many 
able to the rank and standing of the former New England people among 
wealthy bridegroom, therefore it seems his customers, and they wanted the old 
to me proper that if he is wealthy and home flavor up to the Oregon size. Not 
she is poor he should supply both the an imperfect apple was sent him. But 
trousseau and the supper, or at least still begter fruit was being sorted out 
largely assist in meeting the expense of to be put in bushel boxes to be sent 
both of these affairs. to the cold storage houses, and to go 
2. Yes, I believe in reasonably long to market in the winter. The Oregon 
engagements. I do not consider two apple has educated us to eating apples 
or three years too long for young people Out of hand, as we used to do, and it 
to be engaged. This period is consid- is the hope of the re-discoverer of New 
ered by wise people the happiest period England that the people will retain this 
of human life. It is a time when each taste, now that he is able to supply 
thinks the other is perfect. Surely them with apples as good in size and 
neither is perfect and the time of color and far better in flavor. 
disillusionment must come. It is well There is no royal road to success. 
to put off this period of knowing pre- Like the approach to Seymour’s apple 
cisely what manner of man or what crowned summit, the way is long and 
manner of woman the two are. The hard, broken by thank-you-ma’ams of 
years ‘of engagement come as near being doubt and bestrewn with boulders of 
years of perfect bliss as human beings disappointment. 
can expect to realize in this cold and Can others do it? That is the ques- 
unsympathetic world. During these tion. Is there more than one Hale? 
years both the girl and the boy are There is no secret in his methods. He 
living in a garden of roses with the has given his life to inspiring others 
song-birds singing about them every With enthusiasm for the possibilities of 
hour, with unclouded summer skies, the old sod. What he has learned in 
without a breath of winter’s frosts or years of practice with fruit he freely 
tempests. Such perfect bliss cannot Sives, and yet few can follow him as 
be expected after marriage when prac- his success is greatly assisted by his 
tical questions such as economy and unequaled ability to see the possibilities 

expenditures for rent, groceries and in men and get as much more by his 
clothing must be considered, and when ability to inspire them with enthusiasm 
differences of opinion and taste arise for the work. We do not look for an 
between the happy couple. This longer Overcrowding of the market with New 
period of courtship gives young people England grown apples of the Oregonian 
a better opportunity to know each other Size and color and smoothness. Many 
from every point of view and a better there will be to enter the field, but 
chance to discover discrepancies or de- few will endure to the harvest. And 
ception. yet man advances by imitation. It is 
8. Do not be discouraged for the easier so than by originality. 
reason that tne girl tells you that she The editor of the fruit paper of the 
fears she does not love you well enough northwest was on Re-discovery Hill in 
to marry you. The world is full of girls ‘Seymour, and after being shown over 
who think just as this girl thinks but the orchards hanging heavy with giant 
that is no reason why she should not red apples, said: 
later on consent to be your wife. Good ‘Why, you have got just as large ap- 
sense is shown where the girl has doubt ples as we raise in Oregon. I did not 
on this subject, for surely a girl must know that this could be done in New 
have a high opinion and great affection England. How did you happen to dis- 
for a man she is willing to tie herself cover this spot? Is there any more 
to irrevocably for life, “For better or such land in New England?” 
for worse, in health or sickness until “Yes,” said Mr. Hale. ‘You go over 
death do us part.” For the girl it is a this farm until you come to the next 
more serious matter than for the man one, and then you cross that one and 
for the girl’s social position and her ad- walk along till you come to the one 
vancement in life will depend almost after it, and there you take a fresh 
wholly upon the enterprise and busi- start and keep on through the county, 
hess ability of the man whom she mar- and then across the next county and so 
ries, on across Massachusetts, and then clear 
As. an illustration I know of a splen- across Vermont and over Canada until 
did young woman, active, intelligent, you come to the St. Lawrence river, 
industrious, enterprising and worthy.in and you will find it all just as good as 
every way, who after a long engage- this farm if you keep up on the hills.” 
ment married a handsome fellow, good What a message of hope! 
natured, good tempered, not addicted to 0 
drink or profanity. But this man had Apple Fritters—Make the batter the 
no business ability and proved to be same as the preceding; slice the apples 
lazy. They were blessed with beautiful g quarter of an inch thick, the round 
and attractive children but the wife way; take half a teacupful of brandy, 
found it difficult to clothe herself and dip the apples into it, roll in the batter 
these little ones, or to supply them with and fry them in hot lard to a light 
hecessary food and shelter, owing to brown. Serve with wine and sugar or 
the lack of business ability of her hus- chop the apples, stir them into the 





Oregon Apples Equaled at Coleman 
Orchards in Seymour, Conn. 





Crackers 
Grew 
on Trees 


Nature would cover them with 
shells, like nuts, protecting from 
moisture, mildew, dirt and inse 


Just so are Uneeda Biscuit protected by the 
t keeps 


moisture-proof, dust-proof package. 
them oven-fresh and crisp, retaining all their 
flavor and goodness till used. 


Think it over and you will always 
buy the protected kind 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 












I want 1000 Farmers who have never 
used it to make a Trial Experiment with 


Nitrate of Soda 


on a small part of a field, on any staple 
Crop. It will be a useful demonstration 
of the value of Nitrate as a Fertilizer 
when used as a Top Dressing. The Trial 


Will Cost You Nothing 


Send your name and address on Post 
Card for instructions and conditions 


Dr. WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director of Propaganda 


71 Nassau Street, New York 














Planet Jr.¥33 


zx\Guaranteed Implements \ 
Backed by over 35 years’ experi- 
ence of a practical farmer and manu- 
facturer. You run no risk when you get (aaa 
\2 Planet Jr, and you will be surprised 
P) at how much more and better work \@ 
ZZ ou can do with less labor. Planet Jrs 


ZH 
ae are light and strong, and last a life-timeN® 


[No. 25} Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill 








band. Now if the case were reversed batter, and fry as above. 





der, Double-Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow 
opens the furrow, sows seed in drills or hills, covers, 
rolls, marks out next row in one operation. Also has 
perfect cultivating attachments. 
\INo. 16] Planet Jr Single Wheel-Hoe, Cultiva- 
“A tor, Rake and Plow is a most useful adjustable gar- 
ha 


4 ~ 
se 


den tool Keeps und in thorough condition all} 


. T ml TM I " throughseason The new pressed steel frame makes 
| \ t! the tool practically indestructible 
SS 22° Write today for 1911 illustrated 
INS & catalogue of all Planet Jr imple- 


Free and postpaid. 


S L Allen & Co 
Box 1107 G ‘Philadelphia Pa 


ments, 
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“ AND HOW TO 
GROW. THEM 





Our New Free Book Tells 


Siaviauiay Your Bi 


fruit trees, if you have no other place. 


g Money is in Growing 
Strawberries 


No matter where you live or what kind of soil you have, Kellogg’s Way will more 


than double your profits growing Big Red Strawberries right between your rows of young 
: You can'do it easily. Let us tell you how—we’ve 
got it all explained in a nut shell—in our handsomely illustrated 64-page book entitled 


“Great Crops of Strawberries and How to Grow Them” 


It explains why the Kellogg Way of growing big crops of Strawberries is the sure and easy 


How. Send For It Today. way. Tells howto prepare your soil; what varieties to set; how tocare for the plants to get best 
— results; how to market the fruit. Many fruit growers are now making a net profit of $500 to $800 
=> = per acre each year while waiting for young trees to come into bearing. Besides all this, the 
















trees require. 
that should be read by 


young trees. 


grown in young orchards. 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY, 


cultivating of the plants produces a healthy and more vigorous growth in the trees 
Whether you have ever thought of growing strawberries or not, it is just the book 


Just what the 


Every Fruit Grower and Farmer 


What others are doing you can do right in 


your own soil. C. Harder, Twin Falls, Idaho, 


is making as high as $1000 per acre each season growing strawberries between the rows of his 
Why don't you? It will more than double your income. 


Kellogg’s Thoroughbred Plants 


The only strain of plants that are propagated from mother plants of high fruiting power. 


That’s why the Kellogg Strain of Thoroughbreds is so productive and bears such enormous crops 
of big red berries. They have a record of 15,000 quarts per acre. Large yields are often reported 
If you want to make some easy money, get our 1911 book. 


Box 360 


IT’S FREE. 
Three Rivers, Michigan 





ALFALFA CLOVER SEED 


about 


Northern . “Fall of Life,” test rity, rminatii 
for peal iol prices and New poste $04 P parade ( alo 
the best varieties of “Full o: a 


H. W. BUCKBEE, Rockford Seed Farms, R.F.D. 39 R 


yl 


rite 
Catalog which telle 
Seeds, Plan: Bulbs, Bhrubs, etc. 


(FORD, 


f Life 











than can 
for this condition. 






$15 5D per acre will bu 
e@ grown on land costing from $100 to $200 per acre elsewhere. 
The price will probably 


VIRGINIA FRUIT LANDS 


land in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley that will grow better fruit 


double in five years. 


VIRGINIA’S MILD CLIMATE, close 
markets, cold mountain water and best social environment make her very attractive to the North- 
ern Homeseeker. ANNUAL RAINFALL 45 INCHES. Send today for illustrated Quarterly, maps, 

Homeseeker’s Excursion rates and other information. 


F. H. LaBaume, Agr. & Ind. Agt., Norfolk & Western Ry., Box 2,070, Roanoke, Va. 







There are special reasons 














Points in Spraying. 

“Spraying must soon exert a POowerfy] 
influence upon methods of cultivation” 
writes L. H. Bailey. “It establishes 4 
new reason for pruning. The old, thick 
neglected orchards—these cannot pg 
sprayed to advantage; too much time 
and material are consumed, and the 
spray cannot reach all parts of the top, 
And it is doubtful if it pays to spray 
the inferior fruit which such trees must 
produce. The first requisite to spray- 
ing—it is pruning. Labor is cheap when 
pruning is done; it: is expensive when 
spraying is done. Prune in February 
and March; spray in May, June, July, 
Spraying, too, must drive corn and other 
tall crops from the orchard, And jt 
will emphasize the importance of leye] 
culture. 

“Two important facts have been em. 
phasized by the experiments of the lagt 
year—that for most fungous diseases 
the spray should be applied before the 
flowers appear, and that it pays to 
spray in a wet season. Spraying in wet 
seasons has been discouraged by thoge 
who ought to have upheld it, for the 
wet season is the one in which fungi 
spread most rapidly and in which 
spraying is most needed. We must spray 
in wet years, therefore, if in no other; 
and the extra labor of mvore frequent 
applications is likely to be liberally 
repaid by the higher price of fruit in 


such years. So all experience empha- 
sizes the value of the arsenical and 
copper and sulphur sprays for every 


year. There should be no half-hearted. 
ness, no timidity, no procrastination; 
lukewarm armies are never victorious!” 


—o 


A certain wealthy man was once asked 
the secret of accumulating riches by 
honest methods. His reply was to this 
effect: “Get other people or machines, 
or land to working for you, under your 
supervision and control. Be an em- 
ployer and see that you make a profit 
on each animate or inanimate servant 
or employee.” There’s a good deal of 
truth in this argument, especially as it 
relates to farming. The farmer who 
reaps a profit from his land by making 
efficient machinery, profitable live stock, 
and trained help work for him is on 
the road to riches. Too many people, 
however, by poor management, get into 
the habit of working for the cows, the 
hired man, and the machinery instead 
of making the latter work for them. 
In your farming operations are you a 
boss and employer or are you the hired 
man to the capital invested in your 
farm ?—*“Farmer.” 








By associating with some old people 
you may realize the truth of the say- 
ing, “The good die young.” 








There are few fruit trees more at- 
tractive in shade, in shape, in blossom 
or in fruit than the cherry. I suggest 
that an acre of the Baker farm, recent- 
ly donated as an addition to South Park, 
be planted to cherry trees. Such a 
cherry orchard located on the border, 
possibly in a corner, might prove one 
of the attractive features of South Park. 


CHERRY TREES IN VILLAGE OR CITY PARKS. 


a policeman during the season of the 
ripening of the cherries, to see that 
damage was not done to the trees, and 
that the fruit is not carried away in 
bulk. The amount of cherries which 
could be produced on an acre of good 
ground is something that will astonish 
many people. From seventy-five to one 
hundred cherry trees can be planted on 


beautiful red, yellow and black cher- 
ries. At that time there were few who 
considered any kind of fruit as a com- 
mercial product. Even apples and 
peaches were scarcely saleable in those 
parts, much less cherries. Therefore, 
when these cherries were ripe people 
came from every direction and were al- 
lowed to gather the fruit. Generally the 


which are so beautiful, particularly 
when in blossom, yet few of these visit- 
ors to the park carry home with them 
more than a dozen chestnuts as they 
are not allowed to beat them from the 
trees. Consider how much more pro- 
ductive cherries are than chestnuts. 
What a prize this acre of cherries would 
yield to our boys and girls. 








Different varieties should be selected 
covering those ripening very early, con- 
tinuing in succession to those ripening 
very late, introducing every kind and 
color which is known to succeed in this 
locality. 

My thought is that our citizens might 
have.free access to this little cherry 
orchard, any person having the privilege 
of gathering all he can eat but that he 
should not be allawed to carry away 
more than a quart or two at one time, 
This would necessitate the presence of 


ng 
ee 


eh, 


a 
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this ground. I have known single trees 
of cherry to produce from five to ten 
bushels of cherries. 

My attention is called to this by an 
incident that occurred during my child- 
hood days on the homestead farm in 
the town of Rush, twelve miles south of 
Rochester. At that time I knew of but 
one cherry orchard. It was a small 
one, All the cherry trees were con- 
fined to the front yard on the farm 
of I, Smith, but in this yard there were 
twenty cherry trees that produced 


fruit was given away but at other times 
a small share of the fruit was given to 
the owner of the trees. Later on the 
Hallock Brothers in the village of Rush 
planted cherry trees on each side of 
the highway for nearly a mile adjacent 
to their farms. These trees were ob- 
jects of beauty in follage, in blossom 
and in fruit-and attracted hundreds 
of people hungry for cherries, 

There are hundreds and possibly 
thousands of people attracted to South 
Park each season by the chestnut trees 





I have a large cherry tree by the side 
of the driveway in my yard in this 
city. It attracts the attention of many 
people every day when the cherries are 
ripe. Visitors pass by the grape vines, 
the pear trees and strawberry bed but 
they cannot get by the cherry tree with 
out an inclination to pick a few of the 
cherries, The boy who brings the dally 
papers, the delivery driver from the 
grocery, the family physician and many 
others feel tempted to reach up and 
pick off a spray from the cherry tree. 
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Every one knows that no sensible 
hen turns her little brood of strong, 
healthy, newly hatched chicks over 
to another hen to rear—she broods 
them herself. The most successful 
artificial hatching and brooding must 
follow. as closely as possible the nat- 
ural method of the hen. 


The Hatch-Brood 


Is a Natural Mechanical Hen 
In itthe same conditions prevail as under 
the hen—the same temperature, moisture 
and ventilation, which hatched the eggs, rears 
the chic ks—they are not transferred to con- 
titions entirely different a character—and 


fatal to successfal broo 
The «Brood has all the advan- 


























when eg hatch comes off you merely re- 
move the —— and attach the hover cur- 
nO pny = ut ten seconds—and you have 
as good a brooder as you had an incubator. 


The Hatch-Brood Saves 50% 
of Your Equipment Expense 
—and unless you are going in og poult if 
business on a very large scale, you wi 

find it just what you nee 


Write Today For Our FREE Monograph 
It is full of valuable information to every 
farmer and beginner in the poultry business. 


Convertible Incubator Com 
Dept. E Quincy, I 


Patented Desusibes &, 1910, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ChickenBusiness?¢"*'%F°"™="< 


Get Busy. We start you. Most 

successful Poultry Farm. 

Thousands to choose from 
9 Low prices on fowls, 

. incubators, etc. Big illus- 
} valuable book 
table ultry,” tells how, sent for 4 cents, 
BERRY’ s POULTRY FARM, Box 42, Clarinda, lowa 


Poultry hes bein 


gam Ducks. Geese, sa 's; also —— 
rize winners. dest poul 

St .. and incu oe 

4 cents for catalogue. 

Bex 26, Manxato; 








z Borthwest. 
at low prices. Sen 
LARKIN & HERZBERG, 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


of pure bred poultry, for nt. over 200 
pages, 57 colored pictures of ons, calen- 
darfor each month, illustrations, ae 
tions, photos, incubators, Db 

all details concerning the business, wt 7 
and how to buy fine poultry, e 
hatching, supplies, etc., at lowest¢ cost, 
Sendise. 8. H. Grewer, 60, 


cs 48 BREEDS Fine pure bred chickens, 

ducks, geese and turkeys. 
4 Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. Fowls, 
eggs and incubators at low prices. America’s great- 
est poultry farm. Send 4c. for x 100-page 17th 
Annual Poul Book. R. — 
= Box 821, MAN FO. MINNESOT, 


9 
MacKellar’s Charcoal 
For Poultry is best. Coarse or fine lated, also p 
Buy direct from largest aga: of Charcoal Products. 
Ask for prices and samp Established 1844 


R. MacKRLLAR’S SONS CO., Peekskill, N. Y. 
1911 CATALOGUE FREE 


Tilustrated and gives prices of 45 varieties land and 
water fowls and eggs. This book should bein the 
hands of every — interested in poultry fer 

(profit, Address S, A. HUMMEL, Box 48, 
\< Mk Freeport, Illinois. 


WEEK and to men with ri 
We Pay $36 15 ‘introavce poultry compound.” Year's 
Contract. pend MFG. CO., Dept. 18, Parsons, Kan. 
9 O VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Ei Fees. Ferrete, 
‘ ist 





































Dogs, Pigeous, Hares, etc 
60 page book 10c. J. A. Bergey, Box J, Telnet, oy 





64 VAR. POULTRY, SAL TE HEASONABLE, t Nojetier 
ROTH, SOUDERTON, PA. PAS od exsasdiacs : 


HOW to make Poultry Keeping a Success, a 52-page book, illus- 
trated, Shows our method which has been adopted by 
many poultry keepers with great success, TIthas_ ecord and Ex. 
pense Ace't which is highly valued, showing the gains or losses for 
every month, 10 cents. 


. 8. VIBBERT, Clintonville, Conn. 


POULTRY S3Pe*sPrcst, Prange circular Mostrated tn 


colors free. NGHN i PE HEAT WWOLE. Hh Harrisonburg, Va. 











Hens fed cut green bone lay 
Get a Crown Bone 


15 DAYS FREE TRIAL 








Thoroughly tn a ‘‘Dandy’’ Green 
Bone Cutter. en bone—it’s a 
pane 4 chicken fee feed. Ed 
egg supply. Write f 
STRATTON MFG. CO., potong 16, Erie, Pa. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


y feeding raw bone, producing value Se Sous four 
a. that of peat. tops more re fertile, 
Vigorous, broilers earlier, fowls heavier, 
profits larger, 


5 LATEST 
MANN’S ‘Acct Bone Cutter 
erat bone vith adhering ment, ond 
vi 
fr = oe 10 Days’ Free Trial, 
Send Today for Free Book. 
F. W. Mann Co., Box 39, Milford, Mass. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Growét?; 













THE POULTRY YARD. 

What One Man Has Done with Poultry. 

“Five years ago Max Hemssel was 
towerman at the Santa Fe railway 
crossing in Stockton at $50 per month,” 
says the ‘Pacific Rural Press.” He 
held this inferior position because 
of his crippled condition through the 
loss of his right arm. Thus _§handi- 
capped early in life he might be ex- 
pected to become embittered against 
fate and his more fortunate fellow mor- 
tals; at the best, that he would hold to 
his job and to the city and get what 
enjoyment was obtainable until time 
shelved him and left him old and de- 
pendent. 3ut he did neither; not he, 
for in his breast was the German love 
of home and the soil, and the sturdy 
industry and energy which recognizes 
no handicap. He bought ten acres in 
the South San Joaquin irrigated district 
and went into the poultry business. The 
cost of the land at that time was $550. 
He paid one-half cash from the few 
hundred dollars he had saved by econ- 
omy, and as soon as he had started he 
sent to Germany for his young sister, 
who is his efficient housekeeper and 
helper in the business. He had no previ- 
ous experience with poultry to speak 
of, and is compelled to hire all the 
hard work done, such as building, plow- 
ing and harvesting. He makes a spe- 
cialty of day-old chicks, and last season 
sold 14,000 chicks, and is now netting 
a regular income of from $1,800 to 
$2,000 a year. He says that he sees 
no reason why any man, by giving faith- 
ful attention to the business, may not 
do as well and better, as in his case the 
feed costs him as much as if bought at 
market prices through having to hire 
the hard work done in raising the grain. 
During four months of the year the 
work is confining and continuous, but 
he does not consider it hard or trying 
the remainder of the year. 





Poultry Raising By Women. 

I don’t try to raise poultry on a large 
scale, though I always make it a profit. 
In the fall of the year I condition my 
hens for the coming winter. I don’t 
wait until cold weather comes and then 
feed them. I begin feeding my hens in 
September. My hens run at large, have 
the wheat fields and clover and it is 
very little I feed them during the sum- 
mer months, but when September 
comes I give my hens special attention, 
says a writer in “Home and Farm.” 

I feed them a warm mash at morn- 
ing, such as table scraps and milk and 
wheat bran, and make a very stiff 
mash. Clabbered and sweet milk are 
both fine to make hens lay. Just let 
them drink it. 

I feed them grain, all they care to 
eat, toward night. I always manage 
to make them scratch for it. A hen 
that don’t hustle is sure not to lay. 

During their moulting season hens 
need more; they eat more greedily. I 
always take charge of the small Irish 
potatoes, cook them every day or two 
and occasionally give them raw. I cook 
stock peas for them. I also give them 
turnips and cabbage, cooked and raw. 
Chickens will relish their food so much 
better to change their diet. 

I make it a practice to sweep out 
my hen house clean, and throw lime 
all over it. I always have a dirt floor. 

In spring I paint my roost poles and 
corners of hens’ nests with coal tar. I 
keep my hen houses’ whitewashed. 
Where one uses lime freely they will 
always have healthy chickens, 

I keep from forty to fifty hens to 
raise from, and sell from fifteen to 
twenty dozen eggs per week, besides 
supplying the table with eggs. 

It makes no difference what time’ of 
year I set a hen. I set her on the 
ground. I prefer boxes. 

When a hen hatches I burn her nest 
and scorch the box black. I am never 
bothered with mites. I always move 
my hens where I want to set them at 
more}night. Prepare my nest and eggs in 
daytime; they seldom ever care to 
move. I feed my setting hens all the 
corn they want. They hatch well if fed 
corn while setting. I don’t wait for 
them to get off. Every other day I 
take them off; give water and corn. 





They don’t care to take exercise more 


than three or four times iow three 
weeks. 

When my chickens hatch I let them 
remain under the hen for twenty-four 
hours. By doing this there is not so 
much danger of being chilled. If a 
little chick gets chilled, nine times out 
of ten it will die. 

I put my chicken coops where the 
sun shines. For my early hatch I put 
in a plank floor. As the ground gets 
warmer I don’t have any floor. I turn 
my coops up every day and move them 
to a different place and throw lime 
where the coops stood. 

For the little chicks’ first feed, I 
boil eggs hard; I feed my chickens five 
times a day till two weeks old; feed 
them three times a day till four weeks 
old, and then twice a day. I just feed 
what they eat clean. 

Start a chicken right, it will 
right and give little trouble. 

For lice I use oil of cedar; a few 
drops in grease. Put a little on top 
of head and under wings. I take care 
never to grease my chickens at a damp 


stay 


or rainy time. Ten cents’ worth of 
oil of cedar will do all through a 
chicken season. I grease my chickens 


once a week till four weeks old. I have 
given my grown chickens oil of cedar 
with good results when threatened with 
roup. Coal-oil is good also when 
chickens get hoarse. I am never both- 
red with gapes. 

I think any person can be successful 
in raising poultry if they will only use 
cleanliness. ‘“‘An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure’”—an old saying, 
but a true one. I scald my watering 
trough once a week; occasionally put 
a few drops of carbolic acid or a small 
lump of copperas in drinking water. 


o— 


Fowls in Winter. 

Provide a good, warm, comfortable 
house for your fowls if you want win- 
ter eggs. If you are too busy—and 
what farmer’s wife is not busy these 
winter mornings—to warm the feed, 
have it in the kitchen over night, and 
it will not be frozen at any rate. Give 
the water with the chill taken off, not 
hot. Hot water is a positive detriment 
to fowls in cold weather. If they had 
a good base burner to.sit next to after 
partaking of a hot breakfast and a warm 
drink or if they had a warm ulster to 
wrap themselves in while out in the 
cold air, it might be all right to give 
them hot food and water, but when 
they must live in a freezing temperature 
all day, giving hot food is unwise. There 
is, however, a great difference between 
food at blood heat and frozen. Food 
at blood heat produces no unnatural 
conditions, and it requires no extra en- 
ergy to warm it up; therefore, it is not 
productive of harm. On the other hand, 
ice cold food tends to lower the energy 
of the fowl, becaues the food must first 
‘be warmed to blood heat before it can 
be assimilated. 

Corn is a warming food; therefore, 
more of this grain should be fed in real 
cold weather than on milder days. Feed 
your corn in a coarsely chopped condi- 
tion with the fine meal sifted out. When 
fed in that manner more exercise will 
be taken by the fowls while getting it 
out of the litter, and it is also easier 
for the digestive juices to get at. But 
you will want feedstuffs other than corn; 
you should have some alfalfa or cut 
clover, bran, or cracked wheat, and oats, 
hulled if possible. Some green vege- 
tables for variety and to serve as an 
appetizer are also essential to health 
and thrift. 

You can rake or hoe in oats in the 
poultry runs with a profit. Considerable 
grain will be scratched out, some will be 
eaten just as it sprouts and other grains 
will shoot forth a stalk and it will all 
be devoured by the hens with a fancy 
profit. The stirring of the ground will 
keep the place more healthful, the hens 
busy. 

Gather the eggs often, this assures 
fresh eggs, has a tendency to keep hens 
from broodiness. If they are allowed to 
remain in the nests until six to ten have 
accumulated, the hens soil them more. 
It is better to gather eggs two or three 
times a day the year around. 

Give fowls and chicks plenty of fresh 
water, 





Johnson’s Share 
‘Only 7% 9 22 


profitable 
profita 
chicken 
raising 
message for 
1911 to send 
ei my 
. John- 
son’s own 
writings again. 
Hundreds of 
photograpks— 
every page a poultry 
sermon on how 
simple and sure many 
vo of — 
customers of mine 
M. M. Johnsom’ jave proved Old 
Trusty. I’ll write my price to you personally 
—less than $10—freight pees (E. of Rock- 
ies) and show you how I’ll make less than 
7%—less than 70c on ocak Old Trusty on 
over 100,000 output this year, 


Old Trusty 


1911 BOOK FREE 
—Send Name 


I used to have to make as high as 16% when 
I sold one-half as many. But I’d rather put 
down the price and sell more than twice as 
many on 7% making profit. And Old Trustys 
are better than ever this year—over 80% 
hatches guaranteed and my guarantee to last 
you ten years. Handsome metal encased 
over asbestos covering, Beginners —_ ae 
simple, easy to run and sure. Expe 
= raisers praise Old Trustys tor highest 
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Guar- Pays the Freight 
antee  (Eastof the Rockies) 











Every Farmer and Far- 
mer’s Wife can Make 
_ Money with 
~ Poultry 


‘anclers 
of straight 
— -often 


for sit, Pree ¢ 
for 1911 e eralog and 
start right. Learn the way 
Robert H. Essex, the incu- 
bator authority and poultry 
ises. {The 1911 


Pook be 
ultry is 


Ess2x 
ers are the latest and t best money makers for 
man, woman and child 





72 Henry Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


Big] Incubator Value 


Successful Incubators have 
always been superior to all 
others. This year they are 
better than ever before and 
the price is lower. Get our 











-to-you 
and FREE Book Book andlow 
rice before an uu LSA acent 
‘or any incu ewant 
to ree to you that this is 
the it real 


——— value ever 
pe ks 


[Successful Incubators 


have 20 years experience back of them. Every fault 
of others eliminated. New special features developed 
this year. Ventilation, heating, regulation—all per- 
fect. Don’t experiment, Get a SUCCESSFUL—the 
sure, certain money-maker. Get our price and book 
NOW. If you want booklet on “Proper Care and 
nee of Chicks, Mmcks and Turkeys,” send 10c, 
Catalogue is FREE... Write postal, 


Des Moines Ineubator Co., 16 Second St. , Des Moines, Ia. 
a 























Wonder 


You can be almost 
sure of a 95% hatch 
We know for we have 





or better. 
thousands of testimonial letters to 
bear out this statement. This incu- 
bator has triple walls, copper tank, 
nursery, chick drawer, egg tray, 
lamp, burner, thermometer, chim- 


ney, funnel, etc. We furnish it 
complete delivered to your rail- 
road station at a very low price. 
This is one of our most popular 
machines and it is better than any 
other machine on the market, size 
and hatching results considered, no 
matter what price is paid. 


Better write us today for our free 
catalogue. Our prices are low. 





GEO. ERTEL CO. 
184 Kentucky Street, Quincy, Illinois 
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ibelow—they are actual proof 











Don't buy until you do this—you'll save money. 


If ordered together we send both BROOD 

machines tor giuc—treghe ped AND ER--BOTH FOR 

— rand water, — a 

’ air space between, three walls, double glass doors, California Redwood, copper tanks, boilers; self-regulating 

Nursery underneath caren Tae Incubator and Brooder shipped complete, with thermometer, lamps, 

ready to use when you receive them. Incubators finished in natural wood showing exactly the high lumber we! 

use, If you will compare our machines with others offered at anywhere near our price, we Will feel 

It pays to investigate the ‘*Wisconsin’’ before you buy. Read the 

from users, showing the success they are having with our machines. This is the most con- 

vincing evidence you could get. Send for the Leo catal Ask the publisher 

lof Farm Journal or Tt.c Commercial and Savings Bank of 
Thos, J. Collier, 


(25-EGG WISCONSIN INCUBATOR 10 


today or send in your 
Wis. 
Mgr., WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO. 





a 
Wis. Inc. Co. Tolley, N. D. 
Dear Sirs:—We received the Incubator and Brooder in good 
shape, and to our surprise, not having any experience with 
incubators, the first hatch was 94%, the second was 96% and 
the third, 98%. Wedid not know anything about ti 


grand record. 














old, d poultry mon say that is af 2° Bot ony 


J. PF. BELTZ, Prop. Ideal Farm. 0. K. - 
SES Sa Se 


Wis. Inc. Co. 

Dear Sirs:—We are well pleased with the incubator 
we bought of you. We obtained results with it. From 
fertile eggs we got 416 chicks. I think it was a good hatch. 

think incubator beat that. The W' 













sure of your order, 
letters 





















Poultry EXPERTS 
SAY 


eS i} This is the 
: EA ae) Most Practical 
3203] Helpful Book on 
Poultry Raising 
Published 
man, requesting 
each to write us 


their candid opinion about it. Here is just 
one. We have dozens more equally as strong: 
Storrs (Conn.) Agri. Exp. Station 
Gentlemen :—I have just examined your new catalogue. 
This is one of the best things of the kind I have seen. 
You are to be congratulated upon the high character of 
publication. L. A. CLINTON, Director. 

It is a book that either the beginner or the 
experienced poultryman will find of vital 
interest, because it contains the actual ex- 
perience of the most successful poultrymen. 


YOU WANT THIS BOOK 
IT’s FREE! Write a Post Card 


fora Copy TODAY 
As one illustration of its valuable contents 
there’s a letter froma man who, with the help 
of his son, cleared $12,000 last year raising poul- 
try. Four years ago he had no experience. It 
tells how to make money on the ordinary farm 
with poultry — how to make money raising 
ducks—how to select layers—what breeds are 
best for different purposes—how to feed, 
breed, rear and hatch profitably and econom- 
ically—how to overcome disease and a hun- 
and one other important things. It 
describes the 1911 Sand Tray 


PRAIRIE 
STATE 


incubaters 
& Brooders 


which are revelations in 
artificial incubation machin- 
ery. Not built on theories, 
but on experiences that have 
proven successful and profitable. You want to read about 
aga investigate this season's Prairie State machines before 
buy. Send for this book and get the most valuable poultry 
raising information that a 
has been published. The e 
edition is going 
Send at once to insure 
getting acopy promptly. 
Prairie State Incubator Co, 
408 Main St. Homer City, Pa. 







We senta copy 
to every promi- 
»* nent poultry- 



































cubator — uses actual hen. 
Perfect heating,ventilation, 
regulation. No lamp; no oil. 
no trouble. Over 500,000 have 
proved it the greatest hatching 
suctéess, No freight to pay. More 
Agents Wanted. Send for Free 
Catalog. NATURAL HEN INC. CO., 1849 
Constance St., Dept. 72 Los Angeles, Cal. 


100-Egg incubator ONLY $ f 0 


The famous Natural Hen In- s 





100-Chick Brooder aaa 

Sees, Incubator alone, $7.50. 

iin FE Brooder alone, $3.50. 
fm Highest quality—lowest price. 
: Ss Satisfaction guaranteed. 

4 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
—money back if not satisfied. Prompt 
delivery. Send for Free catalogue. 
The United Factories Company 
Department X18 Cleveland, Chie 


LEGHORN COCKERELS 
We are breeders of Leghorns and 
have the finest line of cockerels and 
pullets that we ever produced. We 
offer, for the low price of $5.00 each, 
such birds as fanciers would sell at 
$10.00 and $15.00. Good breeding 
birds, $2.50 each. For particulars 
address Green’s Nursery Co., Poultry 
Department, Rochester, N.Y. 








EST POULTRY AND FRUIT MAGAZINE published. 25 cents 
a vear. Descriptive literature free. AMERICAN HEN 
MAGAZINE, Council Bluffs, lowa. 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY si:00°%s0 2:00" catatognc 
free. Henny K. Mone, Quak 


ertown, Pa., Box 4. 














You ean’t get bigger value at any price. AndIpay 
freight. The ~¥ “i 7 pearae covered all around, top, 
» sid lating ; se 5 
eta cre x est, most economical hatcher made, And 
the Ideal Brooder raises the chicks. Price for both 120- 
Incubator and 120-chick Brooder, $1). I pay freight on 
iD east of the Missouri River and North 
of Tennessee. Write - delivered 

prices beyond, or if you want larger size. Send name any- 
way nee a a postal for my big Free Booka guide to 
bigger profits, Read what others say about Ideals. Address 


J..W. MILLER ©0., Box 40, Freeport, Ill, 




























Big and Little Eggs. 

Few people of the 90,000,000 who eat 
them know that eggs laid by certain 
of Leghorn hens are 50 per cent. larger 
than those contributed by Games and 
Hamburgs. Thirty dozen of the latter 
are found to weigh thirty-six pounds, 
while the same number of the former 


weigh (fifty-four pounds. Yet both 
bring the same price on the market. 


Brahmas and Minoreas produce eggs 
that weigh forty-eight pounds to the 
thirty dozens. The average hen of the 
egg-producing west stands sponsor for a 
product that weighs forty-three pounds, 
while the average egg produced in Den- 
mark weighs forty-eight pounds to the 
thirty dozens, says Washington “Post.” 

If eggs sold by the pound, it would 
be better business to buy the big ones, 
for there is less proportionate waste 
in the shells. Two of the best would 
weigh as much and contain more nour- 
ishment than three of the smallest. 
When Hamburg eggs were bringing 20 
cents, western eggs would be worth 23, 
Brahmas 27, and the best grade of Leg- 
horn 30 cents. If the eggs of the United 
States were of the same number as at 
present, but of the size of the best, their 
value would be increased $25,000,000. 

The eggs of Kansas are worth $8,- 
000,000 each year, and are a great con- 
tribution to the health and happiness 
of the nation. ‘‘Candling’’ eggs upon 
their arrival in the city results in the 
throwing out of $2,000,000 worth each 
year. Five per cent. of them all are 
culled as “‘dirties’’ and sold at a reduced 
price, which means the loss of an ad- 
ditional $2,000,000. The development 
of the embryonic chick during the 
heated season costs the egg trade of 
the nation $10,000,000 annually. Shrink- 
age and deterioration amount to as 
much more, while eggs that have be- 
come so bad as to be useful only for 
theatrical purposes amount to $5,- 
000,000. 

The properties of new-laid eggs are 
all alike and in the same proportions, 
being just what is needed to make a 
chick and come out even. Eggs may, 
however, be flavored by feeding onion 
tops or garlic, but the producers are not 
yet offering this appeal to the Italian 
trade. 

Boston and other New England cities 
demand eggs with brown shells, while 
New York, and San Francisco prefer 
them white. There is an actual differ- 
ence in price due to colors in these 
centers. The color of eggs depnds upon 
the breeds of the hens. Those of Medi- 
terranean* extraction produce white 
eggs, whil the Asiatics produce brown. 
As a matter of fact the color makes 
no difference. 

All this is, of course, with reference 
to the egg before it reaches the cook. 
After that the problems that hinge upon 
it are matters to be worked out in each 
individual household, and the comedy 
or tragedy thereof is not of record. 





Poultry Results, California. 

An extensive duck raiser near San 
Francisco, during a period of eleven 
months, hatched and prepared for mar- 
ket not less than 49,800 ducks at eight 
and ten weeks of age, 10,000 at $1 each 
to the Chinese while the remainder 
brought from $6 to $12 per dozen. 

As to poultry results in California 
the two following instances may be 
cited: One man with 296 hens in one 
year sold in eggs and broilers $1110.12 
at a net profit of $918.76. This raiser 
divided his flocks into two yards, oc- 
cupying about five acres of ground. 

Another poultry raiser, from a flock 
of 500 hens, sold 3723 dozen eggs, aver- 
aging 31% cents per dozen, amounting 
to $1170.98; 145 broilers at 42% cents 
each, $61.25; 200 pullets at 50 cents 
each, $100; making a total in one year 
of $1322.23 and a net profit of $932.33. 

If fowls or chicks have access to 
charcoal they will never be troubled 
with intestinal worms. 





If easy times are departed, it is that 
the difficult times may make us more in 
earnest, that they may teach us not to 
depend upon ourselves. If easy belief 
is impossible, it is that we may learn 
what belief is and in whom it is to be 





placed.—F.. D. Maurice. 


City Bred Girl Raising Chickens. 

“Last year I cleared $2 over the cost 
of feed on every one of my laying hens,”’ 
said a young woman who, though born 
and brought up in the city, has made 
a success of poultry raising. “I belong 
to a family of teachers. 

“Gradually the circle of our investi- 
gation widened until we found a small 
farm of fifteen acres in Connecticut on 
the edge of a fashionable city. The 
house was small, but with a little out- 
lay could be made comfortable. Being 
within the limits of the town we had 
both water and sewer connections, and, 
as the real estate man pointed out, 
we had an express company to call for 
our eggs or any vegetables that we 
might care to ship to the city. 

“The farm was purchased in August 
with the understanding that we were 
to take possession the following Febru- 
ary. In forming our plans I decided 
that as we were all city bred it might 
be well for me to go to Cornell and 
take one of the three months courses. 
The question was whether it should be 
dairying, farming or poultry raising. 
Though I decided on the poultry course 
I was able to pick up much valuable 
information about farming and the care 
of a cow during the three months spent 
at Cornell. 

“My first step in the actual work of 
poultry raising was to build some gaso- 
line heated brooder houses such as are 
used in Cornell. When this was done 
I bought a lot of day old White Leg- 
horn chicks. The care of these chicks 
kept my mother and myself pretty busy 
all the spring and summer. In August 
I had a five pen laying house built. 

“All this farm and garden work was 
done by our hired man who also found 
time to help us with the poultry. One 
of the points that has been impressed 
on me at Cornell was that in poultry 
raising especially at the start, one must 
keep down the labor expense. 

“Other parts of the farm I have 
planted with apple and cherry trees, 
because the soil appears to suit these 
fruits and because both can‘stand the 
enrichment. When these trees bear I 
am sure the fruit will be readily dis- 
posed of in the local market at a fair 
price. 

“Our chickens and eggs we ship to 
the New York market, and though the 











Before and after. There is a big difference in the 
innocent, helpless looking chick in the upper cut and 
the robust, dignified, somewhat conceited looking 
cockerel shown in the photograph below. There is 
much to admire in the shape and coloring of the large 
bird in the photograph. 








express charges are higher than if we 
had bought a place nearer the city, 
both feed and labor are cheaper. My 
flock comprises 1200 fowls. 

“As we were not then able to build 
an incubator cellar we cleared out one 
of the back rooms in our dwelling 
house, closed the east windows and put 
in the incubators. This proved a suc- 
cessful and convenient arrangement. 
The following year we built the cellar 
after plans used at Cornell. 

“The brooder houses are all on run- 
ners and as soon as the young chicks 
no longer need -hheat the covers are re- 
moved and the roosts put in.” 





Unique Complaint. 

The Health Board of Hartford, Conn., 
the other day received this unique 
complaint: ‘“‘Gentlemen: Bantam roost- 
er in rear 5 East St. is a wonder for 
noise he can makg; is an unbearable 
nuisance to the tired at night and sick 
by day. He opens his bazoo 3 a. m.,, 
crows thirty-three times; 4 a. m., forty- 
four times; 5 a m., fifty-five times; 
6 a. m., sixty-six times; 7 a. m., seventy- 
seven times. Please request owner to 
put him in the soup pot arid oblige. 

Considering the unforeseen events of 
this world, we should be taught that no 
human conditions should fill men with 
absolute despair.—Fielding. 





















ters we have received from X-Ray users. 
proof. 


longs—not on the side. 


too hot. 


not the only advantages of o 











toturneggs. Eg; 


Read all the facts. 
Read how well it’s made. 
wood, all 
and all. 


|Bigger Hatches 
With suirc. Less Oil 


X-Ray Incubators produce bigger per cent hatches than any 
other incubator made. That is proved by the thousands of let-|, 
Our book is full of 
But we want to tell you some of the reasons now. 

First, we put the lamp underneath, in the center, where it be- 
So we get absolutely even temperature 
throughout the egg-chamber—no cold side. Then the X-Ray oil 
tank holds 4 to 8 quarts of oil—so there’s no every-day filling of], 
the lamp—no every-day muss, smell and bother. 
lamp once and you never need touch it till after the hatch. And 
our automatic trip cuts down the flame when egg-chamber gets 
‘ All others let the excess heat escape. 
use only one gallon of oil to the hatch, where others use 3to Sgallons. But those are 


Ineubator 


the door is at the top, with two double-glass panels. Simply raise the lid to ventilate or 

S are never taken out of incubator. And you can see ti 
every minute without opening any door. Look right through the glass at the top. And 
the thermometer we use is different and better than any other. You should know 
all the facts about this wonderful X-Ray Incubator and X-Ray 
advantages over all others that they’re worth knowing about. 


Write For Our Interesting Book—FREE 


See beautiful cclor-iliustfation of X-Ray Incubator. 
Best of materials — genuine California Red- 
enameled-steel covered, 
Legs, galvanized steel, thoroughly ‘braced. We'll let 


SS 
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Fillthe X-Ray 


That’s why we 








jhe thermometer 


Brooder. So many 


beautiful rosew finish, bottom 


genet em@e yOu try an X-Ray Incubator—and Brooder, too, if you want 





it—for three hatches and we'll pay the 


va freight. You'll never give it up after you 





know what it does. Send us your name 
and _ address on a postal right now and ask 
for Free Book No,39 


X-Ray Incubator Co., 


Wayne, Neb. 
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Missouri Turkey Drive. 

Tame turkeys raised in southern Mis- 
souri are often driven in on foot in 
large droves, from 2000 to 5000 or even 
more being driven for miles, sometimes 
as far as fifty miles. It is much easier 
to drive them than many would think 
and it considerably cheaper than load- 
ing them on the cars for a short trip. 
A few experienced turkey drivers can 
easily manage a big bunch of birds, but 
when a stampede does take place it is 
something to be remembered. The 
birds run and fly in every. direction, 
and it is with the greatest difficulty 
that they are finally rounded up. 

It is an interesting sight to see a big 
flock of turkeys, bronze, slate, white 
and black, driven along a country road. 
Each year thousands of turkeys are 
driven into Springfield, Bolivar, Lebanon 
and other Missouri towns. The turkeys 
driven into the larger centers may have 
been picked up at a dozen inland towns, 
the merchants having in turn bought 
them from several hundred farmers, 
their turkey buying days having been 
arranged to fit in with the drives an- 
nounced a week or more ahead, says 
St. Louis “Globe-Democrat.” 

Turkeys seem to “just grow up” on 
the hills and in the narrow valleys of 
southern Micsouri, where the spring 
days are asusity warm and where the 
character of the soil is such as to dry 
out readily after a rain. 


Sum Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Unkel Dudley. 
Whoevar is kind tu his mother is kind 
tu himself, 


It is more tu be a man in evry spot. 


and place thin tu be a king on a throne. 

The shinin dimon iz not tu be kom- 
pared tu a joy-shinin eye. 

Kindness brings its own reward. tu 
ol who praktis it. 

Whoevur wuries ovur the afairs ov 
life robs himself ov its joys. 

The love ov evil is the mane kaws 
ov rong doin. 

Love and cheerfulness mak home an 
erthly paradise. 

The best food tu satisfi man’s heart 
hunger iz the Bread of Life. 

Dont grumbul fur kronik grumblurs 
ar a kurse tu ol about them. 

Honesty iz the bes garment tu ware 
evry day. 

Whoevur praktises desepshun injurs 
himself mor than enywun else. 





Building Poultry Houses. 

The New York Cornell experiment 
station by actual tests has estimated 
the cost of one house for poultry, with 
two pens each twelve by twelve feet, 
large enough to accommodate seventy- 
two fowls in all is $1.61 per fowl. The 
house of this character is a shed roof 
building. The cost of another style, 
with pens sixteen by sixteen feet, and 









“Hatching Facts” Free 


I want to send you my 1911 Booklet. Just send name. and 
al—I’ll mail you my latest edition of ‘‘Hatching 
Facts’’—the most unique—most convincing—right-to-the-point piece 
of literature ever published on Incubators and Brooders and Poultry 
Raising for Profit. It gives you just what you want—quick—tells 
you how to start right at least expense. My Belle City Incubator 
won the World’s Championship last season. ‘‘Hatching Facts’’ tells 
you all about it—tells you of hundreds of other wonderful hatches. 
Write for the Booklet today—or if in a hurry, order direct from this 
Ane eg ~ = do. I’ll send book, too. Anyway, read my 
remarkable offi J. V. ROHAN. President Belle vecmmenit Company. 


55140 -Egg 
Incubator fri 


$4.85 Buys the Best Brooder 


Incubator and Brooder, Ordered T: ~<a 
But $11.50-Freight Prepaid (East of 
Our Belle City Incubator will hatch more ar <p 
the same conditions, than any other incubator, else your money 
will be refunded. This I guarantee. It has double walls and 
dead-air space all over, copper tank and boiler, hot water 
heat. The best self-regulator, deep nursery, strong egg tray 
high legs, double door. ““Tycos”’ thermometer, egg tester aad safety lamp included. Ye 
S — The Belle City Brooder is the only brooder having 
double walls and dead-air space. I guarantee it to raise 
more chicks than any other brooder made. Hot-water, 
top heat, wire yard, platform and safety lamp. 
A Complete Hatching Outfit for Only $11.50 
No machines at any price are better—75,000 in use. 
Satisfaction Guarant tite for book, “Hatching 
Facts” today, or send the price now and save waiting. 
J. V. ROHAN, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 103 , Racine, Wis. 


$ 






































Photograph of ducks in the foreground with ‘eee in the middle distance and a promising orchard in 


the background. The boy seems to have a job o! 
than the other. 


some kind on hand. One leg of his trousers is shorter 





In the more sparsely settled moun- 
tain districts turkey raisers are still 
troubled somewhat by wild turkeys call- 
ing off the tame birds, the tame turkeys 
readily taking up with the ones in the 
woods. The loss in this way is about 
offset, though by the occasional catch- 
ing of a flock of wild turkeys that have 
followed the tame birds into the barn 
lot or roosting pens. 

Years ago large numbers of wild 
turkeys were often caught in rail pens 
covered with brush. A “‘lead’’ of shelled 
corn was scattered along through the 
brush and fallen leaves to the pen, the 
entrance to which was through a hole 
or tunnel under the bottom rail. The 
turkeys with their heads down and pick- 
ing up the corn as they went, would 
walk right into the trap. Once in they 
would never look down for the hole 
through which they had entered, but 
would go restlessly from side to side 
of the pen, sticking their heads out 
between the rails, but unable to get 
their bodies through. This performance 
was kept up until the trapper came 
and took charge of his prisoners. 

Wild turkey meat is a little coarse, 
but is finely flavored. In the opinion 
of most people who have tried it there 


accommodating 128 fowls, is $1.46 per 
fowl. The continuous house, which is 
twenty feet wide and one hundred and 
ten feet long, is divided into five pens 
each twenty feet square, and one feed 
room ten by twenty feet. Exclusive of 
the feed room, the cost of the continu- 
ous house is 94 cents per fowl, or $1.03 
per fowl, including the cost of the feed 
room. In all cases four square feet 
is allowed per fowl. 

Storing Food.—Ground squirrels car- 
ry, in their ample cheek pouches, 
acorns, olives, various seeds and grain, 
and even green stuff, from the places 
where they are gathered to their bur- 
rows, where the acorns and seeds are 
stored for future use. At Modesto in 
May, 1909, Piper found stores of alfilaria 
seeds packed in cavities and well mixed 
with dry sand. In December of the 
same year he examined a number of 
stores of grain unearthed by a farmer 
while scraping and leveling his land. 
Each of these caches consisted of from 
a pint to a quart of oats stored in cavi- 
ties and packed in dry sand. They 
varied from 8 to 18 inches in depth 
beneath the surface; some were in short 
blind holes; others at the ends of 





is no finer meat than a half-grown wild branches of the main burrow. 


turkey rightly. roasted. About it there 
is a certain wild flavor not found in 
any other game, not even a young 
prairie chicken. A few wild turkeys 
are still offered on the markets, but 
each succeeding season sees them be- 
come scarcer. Strange to say, though, 
hunters report them more plentiful in a 
few secluded sections of the state than 
they were a few years ago. 





The poultryman who makes a”success 
of the business is usually the one who 
selects one breed and sticks to it year 
in and year out, striving each year to 
bring them a little nearer perfection. 

It has come to be generally recognized 
that success lies not so much with any 
one breed as with the manner of 
handling the breed chosen. On the 
other hand, the breed chosen should be 
the one best suited to your particular 
needs, 





Quince.—The Champion quince is 
rather late in ripening for New England 
most seasons, and the Orange variety is 
safer. Set about 200 trees to the acre, 
which would be a trifle over fifteen feet 
each way. They bear at an earlier age 
than pears and average perhaps half a 
bushel of fruit per tree for twenty years, 
if trees receive proper care and located 
on strong, heavy soil. Trees may be 
set in the fall or spring. 


Perfect Equipment is THE Secret of Our Success! 


With the omens gained in operating the ie Lacuna Poultry Plant in the World, our knowledge of 
the several makes of incubators is greater than the manufacturers’. For the 
sake of economy WE built an incubator giving 
results never secured by any other make, and we 
now offer it to the public. The 


International 
Self-Humidifying 
Incubator 


is responsible for our great success, and will give to the struggling beginner all of the 
profits and none of the losses. Absolutely automatic in every function, unvariable 
temperature, certain moisture from the moment of starting the hatch until nature 
requires a cessation in order to properly dry the newly-hatched unit of future 
profit—so thoroughly safeguarding its entrance into poultrydom as to guaran- 
tee its livability when raised under the very acme of *‘Foster Mothers,” the 


INTERNATIONAL iovers*” 


HOVERS 


This Hover makes possible the rearing of the maximum of chicks and the 
minimum of deaths—90¢% to 95¢ live and thrive and grow. It is the only device 
that ner oor co the active principle of the hen, and the ingenuity of man can 
go no furt 

Our best efforts are centered in the production of Day-Old Chicks and 
Hatching Eggs from matured stock. No pullets’ eggs are used except for 

table purposes. 

We have just completed our 1911 catalogue on incubators and hovers. 
also our stock catalogue on Rancocas Strain BABY CHICKS anc 
HATCHING EGGS. You are welcome to either or both of these (7 
catalogues, Send to-day. he 

INTERNATIONAL POULTRY SALES COMPANY 
Home Office, 305 Brown’s Mills-in-the-Pines, N. J. 


Branch, 21 Barclay Street, New York City 
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Buys My Double 
$ 20 Wall, Hot Water& 


Fifty Egg Incubator 


A better machine for the money cannot be had. Guaranteed to 

aed Wee fertile egg. pers walls. oF A es | 
self-r . 

bailt a 1 Fess 30 years. ad ~ 


800,000 Satisfied Users of 
Stahl Incubators 
100 egg size, 
200 egg size, 
an ha ialogne a full line of 
So. Writs for ie ; : 
GEO. H. STAHL 
Box 251-B, Quincy, it. 
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By fraitcioning 
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Think of it. Two big machines (140 vr famed 
pray sol with sabence ap iron, h 
ron, hot water ty triple walls, 
copper tank and boiler, self-regulating, galvanized lamp bowl, O. 5, East of theRockles 
burner, Tycos thermometer, egg wt 
‘ touse. Brooderis nape well made, fireless type. Can be used out-doors. No 
am others equal the Ironclatis. Compare size, quality of lumber, workmanship with any 
= and you'll surely buy tho tweaciad. Send for 
back if not satisfied. Ask publishers of this paper about our responsibility. E b= ‘to 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Box 27, Racine, Wis. 





$10 if ordered 


ity) a 
t California 


made of 
d galvaniz 


root commacivan: Freight Paid FF 





tester, roomy nursery under egg tray, complete 


a sits Ne ize rom 16 
Incubator very 


latgp itnclt. 53.08 Fay OT 


or send in your order— 
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ELECTRIC 


Handy Wagon 


kind. Gives 


rs are andy W: 
—the best kind of wagon, the best of its k ~% 
It carries all loads and stands up in all climates, 
, and know the Handy Wagon 
Don't wait, send to-day. Z 
Box 24 Quincy, iu. 


Send for free catalog 
that lasts your lifetime. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL 








HANDY GARDEN TOOL 


Here's & gonstioal tool for the Kee yt | 
Cc uble and 

ngle Wheei Hoe, Hill and Dai Seeder. 
Four tools for the price of one. It plants 
in hills or continuous rows, covers the seed, 
folis the soil, marks the next row, hoes, 
‘weeds and cultivates. Simple, easy to oper- 
ate, and does a day’s work in 60 minutes. 


¥ Farm and 
’ Garden Tools 


For 75 years we have 

je dependable tools 
of quality for the 
farmer, trucker and 
town gardeners. We 
make 33 , worsen tools 
at 82.50 to $12.00 each. 


Write to-day for Annive Catalog 
describing our entire line including 
planters, a sprayers, 
rs, orchard and other tools. 
BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
Box 1602 GRENLOCH, N. J. 









































Increase 
Your Farm Profits 


Are you making as much money as 
youcan? Let us tell you how one 
acre in fruit can n be made to yield 
oy more money than five acres 
= ae. 2m is all in “How I ~y % 
; e 













pl 
get biggest crops, what varieties will pay beg 
best, and how to prepare for market. This in- 
ook sent free with a hand- 










apple trees for sale while they last. -_ 
100,000 privet hedge plants. Established 
20 years. Capital, $100,000.00. 
rite today. 


GREEN’S NURSERY OO. 
Bex 91, 
Rechester, N. Y. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Tris] Package is Mailed to Everye 
one Who Writes, 























Rochester, N. Y., to Be the Great Apple 
Market of the East. 
First Gun in Apple Campaign. 

Revolutionizing the apple growing 
and marketing systems of the east and 
making Rochester the largest general 
apple market in the east, if not in the 
whole country is part of the work of 
the session of the New York State Fruit 
Growers’ convention. 

Briefly, the plan contemplates the 
holding of a two weeks’ apple market 
in Rochester which shall draw buyers 
from all over the country. 


Organizations Interested. 

Interested in the plan, and with their 
moral and financial support pledged are 
the New York State Fruit Growers’ as- 
sociation; Western New York Horticul- 
tural society; Chamber of Commerce of 
Rochester; every apple growing associa- 
tion in New York state; the New York 
Central Railway company; Western New 
York Evaporated Apple Dealers’ associ- 
ation; Western New York Evaporated 
Apple Producers’ association; cider and 
canning industries. 


Ten thousand dollars has’ been 
pledged for the carrying out of this 
plan. 


As at present arranged, and this plan 
was indorsed by the convention held 
lately, Rochester will hold an apple 
market in Convention hall during the 
last week of November and the first 
week of December. Growers will ship 
one, ten, fifty and one hundred barrel 
lots and carload lots to this market. 
Prizes will be offered for the finest quali- 
ties of the lots, for the best packing 
and for the other details of color and 
size. 

The market will be under the juris- 
diction and control of a joint committee 
of-members from all the apple growing 
associations. This committee will pay 
the freight charges on every shipment 
to the ma*ket and will guarantee the 
sale of all apples shipped. 

Small Grower Benefited. 

The small grower may ship his whole 
crop if it does not make more than 
one car load, with the assurance that 
it will be sold at the highest market 
price. If he ships one barrel or 


at home, this committee will put him 
in touch with buyers who will take his 
whole crop at a price agreed upon from 
the samples he has at the market. 

Of course, under these conditions, 
there will be a strict supervision of 
quality and complaints showing that the 
samples at the market are selected from 
the whole crop and are not a fair sample 





A. L. Rice, a prominent manuinetaner of 
Adams, N. ¥., h has discovered a process of | 
making 8 new kind of paint without the. use 
of oil. Sie cals it Powdrpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 

ld water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oll paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads & and 
— like oil paint’ and costs about one-fourth as 
muc 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 420 North 

St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send ‘you a free 
trial ackage, also color card and full informa 
= ry ag Fede how you can save @ good 


to-day, 
MARKET GARDENERS’ PAPER 


"Weekly Market Growers Journal—only paper printed 
especially for vegetable growers. $1.00a year, 52 issues. 
For 10 cents and names of three market gardeners we will 
send it ten weeks with our popular booklet, ‘‘$25,000 a 
Year From Twelve Acres.” Send for free sample copies 
—it is the best way to judge. 
Market Growers 


TRY THE SMITHFREE 


We want a SMITH STUMP PULLER 


mn evéry stump or timbered farm in the 
country. It has a cost record of 5¢ a 
stump where the stumps run from | to 3 
yay ene it will clear from | to 3 acres a 


y. doing the work of 20 men. Write to- 
day for our a and FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


_W. SMITH CRUBBER CO., 9 Smith Sta. La Crescent, Mins. 


Grap e Vines: 


We are the ip growers of Grape Vines in the 
middle west. Our stock is grown on Michigan soil. 
Strong, vigorous and well graded. All kinds of fruit 
trees and plants. Send for descriptive catalogue. 


GRAND MERE NURSERY, BARODA, MICH. 
$1 00 MONTHLY and expenses to trustworthy men and 








544 Walker Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 














women to travel and dis ribute samples; big manufactu- 
rer. Steady work. S. Scheffer, Treas. A F 209, Chicago 


KEROSENE OIL Drop a card for prices, | 
etc., on our special | 

make 150° Water White Independent Oil, barrels 

and one-half barrels. Best oil made. Direct from | 


Refineries. A. B. BIRCHARD, Warren, Pa, 


Let SANDOW Run Ii! 


Wonderful Work Engine “Wor 


Work” 
Pin — vy A fe ay bye gets 4 f 


os as work ging complete and 
in Cream Separators, Corn Shred- 
= "Grit, Feed Mills, ae ~ 


mos, Printi 

Gives s fetine of steady 

fee! All Sizes: 2 to 20h. p. “No 

Say Siri are cams! No gears! 
Froumnds 
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orchardist of the west. 


of the crop, will be carefully investi- 
gated. Some means will be devised to 
| prevent a recurrence of this. 

The committee has been led by Mr. 
Fraser, of Geneseo. Under his guid- 
ance, all of the interests have been 
harmonized and the plan perfected. 

Other members of this committee are 
D. S. Beckwith, of Albion; B. W. Van 
Buren; of Albany; F. M. Bradley, of 
Barker; Albert Wood, of Carlton Sta- 
tion; J. P. Teats, of Williamson, and 
A. J. Skinner and Charles Dye, of Me- 
| dina. 

In bring the matter before the associ- 
ation recently Mr. Fraser said: “The 
city will give us this hall free of charge. 
We will appoint a salesman who will 
list all the fruit which will be sent us. 
There will be a bulletin board with the 
names of the buyers and sellers, with 
the quantities and kinds of apples they 
are in the market for or have for sale. 

President Clark Allis, of Medina, said 
that at a recent meeting held in this 
town every apple grower had pledged 
$10 toward the show whether it was 
held in Medina or in Rochester. He 
called on the members of the association 
to subscribe $10 each, and as lists were 
passed through the hall practically every 
apple grower in the convention put his 
name down for that amount. 

The apple show is assured for Roch- 
ester. The first will be held in the last 
week of next November. 

Declaring themselves in favor of state 
legislation which shall make more uni- 
form the grading and packing of fruits, 
particularly of apples, the members of 
the New York State Fruit Growers’ as- 
sociation in session adopted a resolu- 
tion which will later be presented to the 
state legisalture. This is the first gun 
fired in the campaign to put the eastern 
fruit grower on an equality with the 
According to 
many of those who attendeq the 
convention which held its sessions in 
Convention hall this is but the beginning 
of an engagement which must last until 
the local fruit growers are receiving the 
benefits which are accruing to the west- 
erners. 

Grading and Packing. | 

A resolution calls for the grading 
and packing of apples in a manner 
similar to that employed by orange 


ten barrels and has a thousand barrels. 


growers. The western growers use two 
sizes of boxes, one known as the “stand- 
ard” and the other called the ‘‘special.” 
When the boxes are packed they are 
stamped plainly on the end with the 
number of apples in the box and the 
size. By common consent in the east 
every apple more than two and one- 
half inches in diameter is classed as the 
high grade and, because of the large 
variation in sizes above this diameter, 
there is little assurance to the buyer 
that the fruit he is getting is anywhere 
near uniform in size, to say nothing 
of color and quality. 

Two years ago the eastern growers 
had a bill introduced into congress 
which provided for federal lav cover- 
ing these questions of grading and pack- 
ing; but, owing to a rigid clause on the 
sizes of boxes, it was opposed by the 
western growers and was finally de- 
feated in committee. The present plan 
of legislation eliminates this question 
of the size of boxes but requires certain 
standards of grading. As the legisla- 
tures in nearly all the states are now in 
session or will be within the next few 
weeks it is planned to have measures 
introduced into the various state law 
making bodies embodying these recom- 
mendations. With the legislation as an 
entering wedge it/is hoped to succeed in 
having federal legislation enacted which 
will cover the ground thoroughly. 

Our Texas Letter. 
Dear Mr. Green: I am so glad to get 





your valuable paper away down in 
Texas, where the Satsuma oranges do 
grow, where the breezes always blow, 


away down in Dixie. You ask what de- 
partment do I like best. It is Prof. 
Van Deman’s, next it is your replies to 
inquiries of new beginners, for there 
always are plenty who need the A, B, C, 
of horticulture. Third, the poetry. 
May these departments never grow less. 
Now a little chat about this part of 
Texas, twenty-five miles north of Gal- 
veston. We are right in the Satsuma 
orange belt, which extends back about 
seventy-five miles from the Gulf, but 
the nearer the Gulf the more certain 
the crop for the tree is injured when 
the thermometer goes below 15 above 
zero. This variety is budded on “‘citrus- 
trifoliata,”” which makes it more hardy, 
earlier, more productive, and it is 
sweeter and smaller than the naval. 
The tree at nine years planted bears 
from 1000 to 1200 and a man can pick 
them all standing on the ground. Right 
across the road from my sons, J. G. 
Smith has two acres, five years planted, 
that bore 500 oranges to the tree, mak- 
ing each acre bring in the nice little 
sum of $965. Trees set 15x15 and the 
oranges sell at wholesale at 1 cent each. 
No wonder the whole country are crazy 
setting out Satsuma, but only a part 
of the soil is good for orcharding, much 
is too low, lacks drainage, and the low 
black soil is not so well adapted, but 
the real estate men sell everything when 
they can find “suckers” to buy. There 
are some land schemes offering to put 
out orange groves at so much an acre 
and in five years deliver to their cus- 
tomers, at $300 per acre. If these men 
would furnish the right soil, do the 
right improvement, set the right trees, 
do the proper cultivation, groves might 
be worth $300 per acre, but there are 
too many ifs. Ground can be bought 
at $25 to $50 an acre, breaking $2 per 
acre, fencing 50c an aere, trees $25, 
setting $5, cultivating $2 per acre, each 
season, and you can figure up who gets 
the $300 per acre. This industry is 
in its infancy. When the 100,000 acres 
being set comes into full bearing the 
price will be cut in halves, but even 
then with the proper soil, good markets, 
the orange business will pay big. Near- 





Golden Swee{ 


Water M el FOR foie and Tas 

cious of all melons. it, golden yellow 
comm i Ly. = but is de 

throughout up to the thin greenrind. A genu- 


ine novelty which everyone will want. Sold 
only in packets of 12 seedg 
at 25 cents per -» voll 


An elegant, spicy, amen 
fleshed variety, price 10 
cents per packet, sent free 
to every reader who or- 
der the 

Catalog ofsuperior varie. 
ties ofe garden seeds, free 
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It Just Takes a Dime! 


2 To try our New Creation 
.‘Diamond’ Blackberry 
You will be delighted—and plant 
nothing else, Slip a dime in an en- 
velope and we will send you 2 hardy 
= plants, post paid. together with our 
Y new 1911 Seed and Nursery Book—Now Then 
~ Farmer Seed & Nursery Co. 
Station 12. 


Faribault, Minn. 


| “FROST WILL COME” 


Save your crops with 


THE TROUTMAN 
ORCHARD HEATERS 


CANON CITY, COL. 
ORDER NOW. 


ma gsurner FREE 


Incandeseent. 100 Candle Power. Bora Power. Burns 
Gives better light than 
j gas, electricity or six ordinary Ps at one- 
Vag sixth toone-tenth the cost, Fits — ~~ lamp 


U led for fi 
COSTS ONLY ONE CENT FOR SIX HOURS 


whom we can refer new customers. Take 
SS advantage of our special offer to secures 
=a Beacon Burner ae Write todsy Agents 
ated. HOME SUPPLY CO, 

©. Life Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 


PAY DRILLING 
WATER WELLS 


Our Free Drillers’ Book, with 
catalog of Keystone Drills, tells 
how. Many sizes; traction and 
portable, Easy terms, These 
machines make good anywhere. 


Keystone Well Digger Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


























common coal oil. 




















“STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW 


A booklet describing a full list of varieties with prices. Also 


IN: CULTURE 
of STRAWBERRY, ‘RASPBERRY, BLACKBERRY, CUR: 
RANT, GOOSEBERRY and GRAPE PLANTS; also ASPAR 
AGUS and RHUBARB ROOTS 

All > ene Warranted First-Class and True-to-Naime or your 


CE. WHITTEN’S NURSERIES, 
BOX BRIDGMAN, MICH. 


PERFECTION 
Stable Equipments 


Swing Stanchions, swivel or 
chain-hanging, steel or 
wood, with steel or wood 
frames, Steel Stalls, Man- 

r Partitions .Water Basins, 
Governing Tanks, Plumb- 
ing, Litter and ay Ses Bean with rod or angle track, 
and everythin, ipment. BATES & SWIFT 

O. B Amy 


SP. MFG. 22, CUBA, N. Y. 
' WILL MAKE YOU 
1 PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you liveor what 































oc a A portun for men without 
Capita! me ———— for life. 
Val ~s “Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 


\ NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 60. 
= Marden Bullding 


nm, D. O, 














ly everybody that has a city lot is plant- | 


ing it to oranges, and 
this would be overdone. The fig in- | 
dustry on certain soils escapes the “root | 
rot” and pays about $100 per acre 
These land contracts wish to plant figs 
in place of oranges, but they make more 
money and the man who buys is worse 
off. The subsoil here is a tough clay 
and alfalfa won’t grow nor clover or 
timothy, but on the river bottoms it 
does better. The cattle ‘here lean up 
against a barb wire and bellow for 
something to eat; the owners make no 
provision for them and the ranges are 
fenced up anywhere near the cities. 
Sorghum is the best hay, cut three crops 
to one sowing; raise peanuts for grain 
and sweet potatoes for hogs; bees do 
very poor business here; hens are in 
their glory. Wife and I expect to be 
here till April 10.—George J. Kellogg. 





Insist on feeling the intrinsic power 
of the things you seek. So, and so only, 
can you be sure that, even if every 
other seeker should become discour- 
aged and drop away, your search would 
still go on.—Phillips Brooks. 


it looks as if | 











' per pkge. Send for 
When sold, send $2.00 and Violin and Complete Outfit ar) i be gent promptly 
guaranteed. 


ALTON WATCH CO., Dept.27 Chicago 
GOODS FOR EVERYBODY. 


ELECTRI World's headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, 
Fans, Toys, Railways, Batteries, Belts 


Bells, Pocket Lamps, Telephones, House Lighting Plants, 
If it's electric we have it. Undersell all, Fortune for agents. 
OnTD’ 4 cents, 


O ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, ‘OHIO. 


TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y- 
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HAIR CALSAM., 
Never ‘Fails to hestere Greg) 
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Letters From the People. 


“Prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.’’—Proverb. 














BLACK WALNUT GROVE. 
Cut reproduced from ‘‘ Forest Leaves.” 





Black Walnut Grove. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I have about 
thirty-five acres of land that the large 
timber _has been cut out of and the land 
is now grown over with second growth 
and young.-trees that have sprung up 
from seed. Among this growth are black 
walnut trees ranging in size from a 
whip to eight inches through. 
Some are bearing nuts. I judge there 
are five hundred trees in the thirty-five 
acres. Part of this land is hilly and part 
ievel land. The hill I want to set in 
fruit trees and the level land I want to 
clear up and farm. Will it pay to let 
these walnut trees stand and bear wal- 
nuts or cut them down and plant fruit 
trees and farm the land? Will fruit 
trees do. all right if planted among the 
walnut trees where they do not stand 
close? Are there good markets for the 
black walnuts? I believe in a very few 
years there will be walnuts by the car 
load, when the brush is cleaned up. I 
am a fruit crank therefore it is hard 
for me to decide what to do. I do not 
like to cut those young, trifty walnuts. 
But that good, rich, virgin soil looks 
good to plant fruit trees in. Thanking 
you in advance for advice, I remain— 
John F. Saulter, Ohio. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: My opinion is 
that you would make a mistake if you 
cut out the black walnut trees. I should 
like no better opportunity for making 
money than to have such a grove of 
black walnuts growing on my place. 
I would gradually thin out the trees 
so that they would not stand closer than 
twelve to twenty feet apart. I am en- 
thusiastic over fruit culture but I would 
not destroy a young grove like this for 
the purpose of planting anything in its 
place. It would cost you nearly as 
much per acre to clear this’ woodland 
as it would to buy a field of a neighbor- 
ing farmer. It might cost you nearly 
$100 an acre to make this woodland 
suitable for planting fruit trees. I do 
not doubt that you can buy land of 
your neighbors for that price. 

There is not so ready a market for 
black walnut as for other nuts of com- 
merce, but they are saleable. But the 
timber alone in your grove will in time 
be a valuable asset. Assuming that you 
get no revenue from the nuts on these, 
Which is hardly possible, I would Still 
retain the grove and give it attention. 


Homesick.—Mr. Green: I am an 
eastern man, raised near Corning, N. 
Y., and now at middle life my mind 
turns back to the old hills and valleys 
that I loved as a boy. Now what I 
would like to learn is this: would it 
be a good business proposition to go to 
New England and buy an old (worn 
out) homestead? And at the same 
time make a good home for #& fellow 
and his little family in his older days? 
If, with the multitude of your other 
duties you could refer me to some re- 
liable party, or to some one with whom 
t could correspond I would be grate- 
ful to you. I am not altogether green 
at farming, as I am the owner of sev- 
eral farms in this locality, but we are 
living in town and are selling our land 
as fast as possible, and we think we 
would like to migrate to the east. If 


you are too busy to give this atten- 
tion, why just “chuck” it in waste 
basket and it will be all right with me. 
—L. A. R., Mich. 

C. A. Green’s reply: It is natural for 
every man after years of absence to get 
back to the scenes of his childhood. 
There is no place where the sun has 
shone so brightly and the flowers 
bloomed so freely or the birds have 
sung so sweetly as in the old home 
where we were so happy as children. 
It would surprise many that this New 
Englander should desire to leave so 
good a state as Michigan in order to go 
back to New Hampshire or Vermont, 
passing on his way east through such a 
good state as New York, and having no 
thought of moving into Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Oklahoma, Idaho or Montana. 
The fact is that we citizens of the United 
States have such a wide choice of 
beautiful and productive farming ter- 
ritory we are puzzled in deciding which 
locality to select. We are much in the 
position of the lover who exclaims, 
“How happy would I be with this one 
were the other dear charmer away.” 
Why of course you will return to New 
England, but I am sorry to say I cannot 
assist you in directing you to the best 
spot or most likely part or to any par- 
ticular farm. 


Dear Editor: I have no special de- 
partment in Green’s Fruit Grower which 
I like best. I get enjoyment froni its 
columns from cover to cover. It reads 
like prime poetry to me. It takes me 
to the woods to lie down by the mur- 
mur of waters, and it seems I can hear 
the warbling of myriads of birds, as in 
gorgeous colors they flit from bough to 
bough in the tree tops. Though snow- 
bound in the icy heart of winter, it 
takes me to the orchard in the effulg- 
ence of its blossoming, and it seems I 
can smell its sweetest aroma, see the 
bees hovering, hear them humming as 
they gather sweetest nectar, and carry 
pollen from flower to flower. It takes 
me to the clover field in bloom, and I 
am a child again in chase of the wary 
butterfly, or angling by the “old swim- 
min’ hole” for the finny trout. So full of 
nature is Green’s Fruit Grower, and 
nature cannot be improved upon. With 
best wishes and the season’s greetings.— 
J. A. Raiser, O. 





Spent a Happy Christmas, 

Miss Dolly Rose, of Mansfield, Ohio, 
asks-me to thank those subscribers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower who were so 
kind as to send her money. She writes 
the editor of Green’s Fruit Grower that 
these good people have made her 
Christmas the happiest she has ever 
known. 

Twenty-one years ago when a child 
she met with an accident which crip- 
pled her so that since that time she 
has not been able to leave her couch. 
The only work she can do is bead work. 
This bead work she continues until her 
hands swell so that it is impossible for 
her to work longer. She is attended by 
a widowed sister. Notwithstanding the 
misfortunes and poverty of Miss Rose 
she is so cheerful she is known in her 
neighborhood as “Jolly Dolly Rose.” 

The following readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower have sent Dolly Rose money 
through the Editor: 

John and Mary Woolredge, Massa- 
chusetts, $5.00; George D. Thomson, 
Pennsylvania, $5.00; Edwin K. Warren, 
Massachusetts, $3.00; B. P. Fessler, 
California, $3.00; School Children, Flint 
High School, Virginia, $2.10; W. C. 
Tomson, New Jersey, $1.00; Henry R. 
Mellett, New York, $1.00; A _ friend, 
Michigan, $1.00. Total, $21.10. 





Green’s Fruit Grower: This fall I 
have had several copies of your paper 
sent me by a friend and I have become 
very much interested in it. The soil 
here on my place is a “medium” with 
a layer of hard clay about two and one- 
half feet below the surface and it is 
seldom that water is not to be found 
above the clay. Now this fall I planted 
six trees (apple) and would like to 
know if there is any special care to be 
taken to. have them live, and if success- 
ful how long will it be for them to 
come into bearing. I planted them so 
that the graft is about eight inches be- 
low the surface. Was that right? I 
want to take advantage of one of your 
“club” offers in the November issue. 
—G. W. McLauthlen, Mass. 

C. A. Green’s reply: The hard pan 
two and one-half feet below the surface 
is an objection and will be a drawback 
probably in fruit culture, necessitating 
drainage if you intend to plant large 
orchards. I think you have planted 
your trees far too deep as IT understand 
the roots are now covered with at least 
eighteen inches of soil, where the roots 
should not be covered with over eight 
























“Keep chickens,” 


says the FARM JOURNAL, 


and live better 
at less cost. 






"THOUSANDS of families, in city and country, have found 

this the easy way to improve their standard of living, and 
at the same time LOWER THE Cost. With chickens you always have de- 
licious food, for the family or for “ company.” ‘Their eggs supply you 
with ready money or ready food. They are pets that pay their board. 
By keeping chickens, boys and girls can earn money, and also get an 
excellent training. Sometimes the back-yard plant grows into a large 
business, like those of Corninc, Curtiss, and Foster, who make 
many thousands of dollars a year. 

Raising chickens pays if you know *how, whether you keep a dozen 
hens, or run a large poultry-farm; but you need the best guides. 
Many get from their chickens less than HALF as much as they might 
get with the guidance of any of these three splendid modern poul- 
try-books, which tell the experience and methods of the most success- 
ful modern poultry-raisers. 

These methods have all been éséed by actual experience and proved 
successful. ‘The Farm JouRNAL stands back of them, for it has inves- 
tigated them and Knows. They can be used with six hens or six thou- 
sand, Of the Corning Egg-Book alone, OVER 100,000 COPIES were 
sold in one year. Many are using these methods with splendid success 
and profit. 

















$ is the great guide-book for back-yard 
The Corning Egg - Book chicken-raisers. It tells how two city “6 
in poor health, with no experience, starting with thirty hens, built up in four years an 
egg business which in one year, with 1953 hens, made an average profit of $6.41 a 
year per hen. These men learned how to make hens lay the most eggs in 
winter, when they get 60 and 7o cents a dozen. This book tells how they found the 
best breed, why they raise only white-shelled, sterile eggs, how they keep hens LAY= 
ING ALL WINTER, when they hatch chicks to do their best laying in January, 
how to mix the feed that produces most eggs, and how their whole system works to 
that one end,—eggs, EGGS, EGGS. It gives photographs and complete working plans 
of their buildings, which you can build IN SECTIONS, large or small as needed. 














° tells how Roy Curtiss, a farmer’s boy, startin 
Curtiss Poultry Book with a few pegiectied hens, has built up b 
NIAGARA FarM one of the best-paying poultry plants inthe world. Roy 
agreed that if his father would furnish feed, he( Roy) would supply eggs and chickens 
for the farm table, and all over were to belong to him. In two years Roy was using 
so much feed that his father had to cry quits, but the boy kept right on. His brother 
joined him, and the business grew and grew. But they had no guidance, and had to 
learn by their own mistakes. Such a guide as the Curtiss Poultry Book would 
have saved them thousands of dollars, This capital book was written right at Niag- 
ara Farm by the veteran poultryman, Michael K. Boyer. He says he never saw a 
general poultry plant so well managed. Every day shipments go off, every day 
money comes in. Their percentage of fertile eggs, of live, strong chickens hatched, 
of day old chicks shipped without loss, is really wonderful. This book gives all their 
methods and feed formulas, tested and improved by years of experience. Many 
pictures. Whether you raise chickens, ducks, or eggs, have a dozen fowls or thou- 
sands, you will find in this book help that you can get in no other way. 


















6 99 is a remarkable collection of successful “wrinkles” 

Poultry Secr ets in poultry-raising, secured and edited by MICHAEL 
K. Boyer (known to poultrymen as “ Uncle Mike”). Many of these were treasured 
secrets of famous poultrymen, guarded with jealous care because of their great value. 
We paid hundreds of dollars for them. This is the ELEVENTH EDITION, and thou- 
sands are using these methods with great profit. 

W. R. Curtiss tells his successful method of hatching 50 per cent. more pullets 
than cockerels; the Philo System is described and explained ; the “15-cents-a-bushel” 
and “8-cents-a-bushel” green feed secrets; secrets of the Angell, Palmer, and Hogan 
Systems; Boyce’s method of absolutely insuring fertility of eggs for hatching; Town- 
send’s system for preventing death of chicks in the shell; Felch’s famous mating 
chart, suppressed for magy years; feeding and fattening-secrets; and MANY OTHER 
PRICELESS SECRETS, are here disclosed for the first time. 






















ALL THREE of 
the books, and 
Farm Journal for 


ANY TWO of the 
books, and the 
Farm Journal for 


ANY ONE of these 
books, and Farm 
Journal balance of 
1911 and all of 1912, three years, two years, 


50 cents | $1.00. $1.00 


Be sure to say plainly WHICH BOOK or books you want. 





















is the standard paper for everyone who 
F arm J our nal grows or wants . a fruit, scatahlii 
poultry, or stock of any kind. It is 33 years old and has over 750,000 
subscribers, in all parts of the country. ‘Judge Biggle” and “Peter 
Tumbledown” are.characters far better known to many than Hamlet or 
Micawber. It has a fine poultry department, more valuable than most 
poultry papers. It is a favorite paper with housekeepers. Clean, clever, 
cheerful, amusing, intensely practical. Cut to fit everybody, young or 
old, village, suburbs, or rural routes. Unlike any other paper and 
always has been. 















On any one-dollar offer, if your order is mailed within 
TEN DAYS of the date of this paper, we will send you also 
the famous Poor Richard Almanac for 1911, full of wit and 
wisdom for the rural home. Address your letter just like this:— 


FARM JOURNAL, 118 Clifton St., Philadelphia. 
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Ready Roofing 


Put it on the roof of all your 
buildings, and you'll have peace 
of mind, comfort, satisfaction, 
and economy; you'll have abso- 
lute and lasting weather-protec- 
tion. 

Genasco is made of Trinidad Lake 
asphalt—the natural and only perfect 
waterproofer. 

The Kant-leak Kleet keeps seams 
waterproof without cement. Supplied 
with Genasco, when specified. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco, and be sure to 

look for the trademark. Mineral or smooth 

surface. A written guarantee, if you wangit. 

pout for samples and the Good Roof Guide 
ook. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready-roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Stone-surface Roofing 





inches of soil. There is no reason why trees should be cut back severely each 
the roots should be buried deep in order spring. But particularly is this cut- 
that the point of setting the graft should ting back needed when you have a dwarf 
be covered in the earth. Though this pear hedge set two feet apart. Cut 
plan is sometimes’ recommended in back each year nearly all the new 
planting dwarf pears, I do not advise growth of the past season. You will 
it even with dwarf pears. I recommend not cut off any fruit buds by this severe 
the “American Poultry Advocate,” Syra- pruning. It is almost impossible to cut 
cuse, N. Y., also “Farm Poultry,” Bos- back trees too closely, planted two feet 
ton, Mass. apart in the row. You will be surprised 
at the amount of fruit you will get from 
Green’s Fruit Grower: I am consid- each row of dwarf pear trees if you keep 
ering the purchase of a tract of land in the ground fertile and well cultivated 
the vicinity of Pueblo, Colorado, and and cut back all the new growth care- 
will appreciate your advising me, if fully each year. If the trees have not 
possible, what is the best quality of been pruned for several years I would 
apples to raise in that part of the coun- @dvise cutting back more than the new 
try; also as to number of trees to the growth, cutting off two or three feet of 
acre, length of time before they bear the top and side branches if necessary. 
fruit, etc., etc. Will you also inform en 
me what it would cost to set them out, Partridges and the Tariff.—Editor 
and also if it is possible to make an Green’s Fruit Grower: I had a call 
arrangement with you to care for the from a city man recently, who wanted 
trees. I would also like to have your to hunt partridges and was refused per- 
advice relative to peach trees along mission. He urged that it was better 
the same lines as above indicated.—S. G. to “thin them out and thus grow a 
Cuddeback. larger number in the spring,” that, in 
Cc. A. Green’s reply: How could it be their efforts to keep from freezing, they 
possible for any one person to know huddled too close and smothered a large 
which varieties of trees are most des proportion of the flock, etc. This was 
sirable for every township in the United so much like the argument of the tariff 
States? I could advise you about the promoters “that the higher the tariff 
selection of varieties for western New the better for the farmers” that it did 
York, where I live, but there would be not persuade, and I stood out for the 
differences of opinion as to the value birds.—E. A. Bennett, W. Va. 
of the list I might recommend even _— 
for my own locality. Colorado requires Remedy for Rabbits. 
a hardy variety so far as my knowledge Mr. Charles Green: Last winter the 
goes. I cowd not advise peach growing rabbits worked on a lot of trees for 
on a large scale, for Colorado. I could me. I got a pail full of cow manure 
not offer to take or assume the care and filled with water until it was about 
of your trees. I would hesitate buying as thick as thin flour gravy. Take 
land far away from my residence. Farm white wash brush:and smear on trees 








lands or orchards require personal at- for eighteen inches or two feet. Stir 








} Fruit treesand poultry both do best 
when grown together.Trees furnish 
shade and vegetable food and hens 
destroy harmful worms and furnish fertilizer, 
How to plant trees, vines and berries, what 
varieties pay best and how to grow and market fruit 
for greatest profit is all told in ‘‘How I Made the Old 
Farm Pay”—Chas. A. Green's valuable new book 
for fruit growers. Sent free with handsome 
new catalog of high grade nursery stock direct at 
wholesale prices—no agents. Plums, cherries, 
pears, peaches, apples and small fruits. Write. 

ished 30 Years. Capital $100,000.00. 


Green's Nursery Company 
sox 91, 
ROCHESTER, B. ¥. 















































TRELLIS TOMATO 


Grows 15 feet high. Each plant bears an immense | P s 
number of tomatoes. One vine should supply an entire! with questions from correspondents is have not had any trouble of that kind 


family allsummer, The most wonderful Tomato in the 
world, roth year. Photo of my plant and package of 
seed with full directions for eight 2-cent stamps. Ad- 
dress, Mrs. Frank Holt, 4 Military Park, Ft. 
Thomas, Ky. 


NEW STRAWBERRIES! 


Nearly 100 Varieties to select from. 





We guarantee our plants to be high grade 
and equal to any. Our 18th annual cata- 
logue is ready. Write for one. 


THE FLANSBURGH & POTTER CO. 
Box 335 Leslie, Mich. 





e Most useful sinall tool made, | 
10 in One. Nickeled Key Ring, Nail 


Cutter, Cleaner, Eraser, Pencil Sharpener, 
Watch Case Opener, Pipe Cleaner, Cigar Clip- 
per. Bottle Opener, Screw Driver, Sample l0c. Agents wanted. 
THE G. G. TRADER CO., 23 Duane Street, New York, 








PA U R 
RES CG PATENT SECURED O 


Startright. Free Book—How to obtain, finance 
3 and promote patents. Send sketch, free search, 
FARNHAM & SUES, Pat. Atiys., Ad.37, Washington, D.C. 


PATENT 





Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Books free. High- 
est references, Best results, 





FREE Our booklet tells you how to learn 
to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Mandolin, Banjo, Cornet. We send 
it free with testimonials. EXPERT 


MUSIC 
eee etd es. 7 OF MUSIC 
LE SSONS e.. Bedford, ~ Massachusetts 


FALL BEARING STRAWBERRIES 

You can have stfawberries from August to November 
from “Superb,” ‘‘Pan American” and *‘ Autumn”’ plants. 
Forsale by Samuel Cooper, Delevan, N.Y. Circulars free. 








X37 tells how. Write today—NOW. 


Yost Positions are easy to get. My free booklet 
60 EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 





Great Daisy Collection (0 


0c. Worth for 


No such bargain in daisy seeds 
ever offered before. A full- 
sized packet of each of the 
following varieties: Burbank’s 
Shasta, New Double Delicata, 
New Snowball, New Orange, 
New Blue, and my new 1911 
Catalog of Seeds, Flowers and Bulbs, sent i 

for 10 Cents in coin or stamps. Send To-day. 


MISS MARY E. MARTIN 
Floral Park, N.Y. 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


tention in order to be profitable or to up same as if you painted. Two or 
be made profitable. Duchess, Wealthy, three strokes of brush on small trees is 
Ben Davis, Jonathan, Rome Beauty, enough. I haven’t had a tree bitten by 
Wolf River should be hardy enough for a rabbit since and where they cut the 
Colorado. bark off nearly around the tree I put 
ante it on thick and every one of the trees 
Mr. C. A. Green: I note your lived. This is a cheap and good remedy. 
article asking the wants and benefits One man can go over lots of trees in a 
of the readers. I enjoy reading the day.—Bert L. Stearns, W. Va. 
paper more than any other. The articles __ 
I am most interested in are the Health Poplar Trees and Sewers. 
Department and the Advice to Woman, paitor Green’s Fruit Grower: Will 
help in the home, and what constitutes you kindly give in your magazine your 
a home maker. I think woman.is large- G)inion as to the Carolina poplar as a 
ly responsible for most of the uM- .nade tree? I understand some cities 
happy homes. It seems as though most prohibit planting them because the 
girls have no thought of what home- 19+. 11 up sewers, drains, etc. Is 
making is. To get married is all it there any other as desirable and as 
seems to them or to the most at least.— quick growing tree which has not this 
T. W. Lee, O. objection ?—W. D. D. 
ee anegbe Cc. A. Green’s reply: While I have 
Habit of Quince Growth. heard that the roots of poplar trees 
Mr. C. A. Green: Your two favors sometimes clog tile and sewer pipe I 





jat hand and I hasten to reply to the myself. The fact is that the roots of 
| questions regarding quinces. The quince elm and even of apple trees sometimes 
|is borne on the end of a short leaf shoot work their way into tile or sewer pipes 
| which rises from a winter bud. The and into wells. Probably the root of 
| winter bud is usually a terminal bud the poplar would extend farther than 
on a shoot of the year’s growth pre- many other trees. I would not plant 
ceding that in which the fruit is borne. poplars near a tile drain or sewer. But 
|The fruit bearing shoots are produced if the sewer pipe were cemented I do 
early in the spring and usually grow not see how the roots of trees could 
seeveral inches before the flower ap- enter. With drain tile the case would 
pears.—U. P. Hedrick, Horticulturist. be different for they must be open to 
Cc. A.*Green’s note: In all the advice admit surface water. I know of no 

| given for pruning the quince I see no particular tree which will take the place 
word of caution respecting the differ- of the poplar as a quick growing tree 
|ence between the fruit bud growth of possessed of great beauty. There is no 
|the quince and other fruit. As the tree that has so much character as the 
| quince differs so radically from other poplar. It is among trees what the 
fruits all pruning should be specially church steeple is to architecture. A 
planned. If you cut off the last season’s farm home can be identified by having 
growth you destroy the fruit crop of the one poplar tree to mark the site of the 
next season. farm house. I plant the poplar freely 
a on my city place and also at Green’s 

Buying a Farm.—C. A. Green’s reply: fruit farm, as a wind-break and for 


I have no knowledge of the company beauty. 











|and have made careful inquiries of the you’ published my article in the Novem- 
| neighbors as to its value and productive- ber issue of the Fruit Grower, I have trees. 
Buying a farm on which one is to received many letters in regard to fruit | small fruits and cotton grow in profusion, between pecan 


|spend a large portion of his life is al- and nut growing. trees. 


you inquire about, or of the character 
or quality of the land advertised. Do 
not buy land until you have seen it, 


California Fruit Growing. 
‘Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


ness. 
In this letter I will 
important a transaction as try to answer all satisfactory. We will 
There are few men commence with the grower. Good fruit 


most as 
choosing a wife. 


who would propose marriage to a girl land commands $200 to $400 an acre. | month. 


they had never.seen, but there are many It will require at least ten acres if one 
who will buy land that they have not expects to make a living. 
seen and of which they know nothing chard must be plowed often, the trees 
except that which the land agent tells sprayed every twenty days and 
them. I should want to live a year gated at least once a month. 


irri- | money you have paid in. 
One can|LAND CONTRACT EVER 
ABSOLUTELY PROTECTS PURCHASER 


This Free Book 
Will Save You 
$20.00 a Year 


I want to tell you all about 
y Celebrated Steel Ww) 







m 
one pair will outwear six pairs of 
leather shoes—how a pair will 
give you more foot-comfort than you ever 
had in your life. How they will keep your feet 
powder-dry all the time. How light and com- 
fortable they are the year around. 
I have told half a million others 
these facts. They have bought 
steel shoes of me and saved 
millions of dollars among them. 
More than that—they can be on 
their feet all day—at any work, 
without foot fatigue. And they 
have gained health protection. 


Steel Shoes 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN vent rheumatism, sciatica, 
‘The Steel Shoe Man. hl lame back and other 
Y gPeeesner troubles caused by wet feet. I 

want to show you the way to avoid these 
dangers and all such troubles as tender feet, 


corns, bunions, chilblains, and at the same 
time show you a saving of $20 a year ) 









actual money on account. of the extra 
wear you get from my shoes. 
Will you write me a postal to- 
day and get full particulars? 
me send you this free book 
of mine by return mail. 
ress 














Apple orchard just coming into bear- 
F or Sale ing and strawberry eg Adjoins 
city limits—2zo acres—1ooo trees. Price $2000. Ve 
easy terms. Also stock farm 600 acres, one-half cleared, 
balance timber. Several fine springs—includes so acres 
creek bottom. Price $5000. y terms. No agents, 
Address, 


J. D. PATTON, Cleveland, Tenn. 
IRRIGATION PROBLEMS IN ORCHARDS 
solved without pumping e: se with 


xpense with automatic 
RIFE RAMS 


Cheapest and most efficient 
water supply for peggy 2 ee 
irrigation, farms, etc. tisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Booklet, plans, 
estimates free. 

Rife Engine Co.,2414 TrinityBldg.,W.Y. 























‘Grow the Root-Grafted 


Paper Shell Pecan 
and Grow Wealthy 


A safe and exceptionally profitable invest- 
ment that will “ let you sleep nights.” 

More profitable than fruit growing, poultry raising or 
truck farming—safer than money in the bank—is an in- 
vestment in a pedigreed, root-grafted Paper Shell Pecan 
orchard in the Yazoo baesg, = Growers got 75c. to $1.00 
per pound for this delicious, large pecan last fall. A single 
tree in one season often produces a $160.00 crop. The 
fifth crop averages .00 per acre. Tenth crop exceeds 
$500.00 per acre. Crop increases fast from year to year. 


5-Year -Old 
5-Acre 
Orchards 
Selling on 
Low Monthly 
Payments 
We offer a few more 
5-year-old, root-grafted, 
paper shell Pecan Or- 
rds, in five-acre tracts, 
fted, Cheap, on exceedingly 
paper shell pecan tree in Yazoo liberal terms. Trees from 


veer, <> arg Ni paeed —_ the famous pedigreed 
planting. ~ Yielded 160 pounds pe- i le 
cans in 1909. Owner realized $1.00 egede gee “oo 
per pounl. Average yield $250.00 ie ‘ 
net profit per core x trees four 6 years old; will bear in 
years younger than two years. 


‘In the Rich Yazao Valley 


Located in the famous Yazoo Valley, the richest land 
in the world - Bolivar County, Mississippi—rich, black, 




















Photo of pedigreed, roo’ 








Since | alluvial soil—only 16 hours from Chicago market, Land 
drained and clear—rainfall ample—climate ideal. Pecans 
are native and flourish here. 


ecan is one of the hardiest 
Lives and bears roo to 200 years. Vegetables, 


Low Price—Liberal Terms 


Make initial good-faith payment and then $20 per 
No interest, no taxes. ‘Total cost reasonable. m 


If within 12 Bint you change your mind, 


Your or-| werefund ALL MONEY. This unqualified con- 
dition written in BOND that purchaser holds. 


If payments lapse YOU DO NOT FORFEIT 
This is the ONLY 
WRITTEN WHICH 


in the new locality where I proposed to dry farm prunes but if one can give FROM FORFEITURE ! 


buy a farm, before deciding positively them water, so much the better. Prunes 
on the purchase. 
—_—_ (5%c) than they have for years. 
Dwarf Pear Hedge.—C. A. Green: I average is 60 to the pound. Fifteen 
have a row of dwarf pear trees, twenty- tons green will 
two in number, set two feet apart in dried. 
the row. This summer just passed was ate. 
the third year since they were set out 
and I would like to know how they sion men or put in stores to be sold 
should be trimmed. It seems to me you for whatever they bring. Tokay, White 
said where they are set so close to Muscat, Black Muscat, and all fine 
cut them back to six inches, but will table grapes brought 50 cents per box 
that not cut all fruit -buds off?—F. M. of fifty pounds. Wine grapes, from $4 
Hollowell, Ohio. 


Fresh fruits must be sold to commis- | Special Price Proposition. 
to pay postage we 
ns. 


Suite 406 


to $8 a ton, peaches $30 per ton, apri-|w.s. 


We care for orchard free, and continue to care for it, 


commanded a higher price this year | harvest and market crop for small per cent. of proceeds, 
The | if desired. We guarantee clear title to land. Ample ref- 
erences as to our reliability and integrity. 


shrink to four tons|Send for Free Descriptive Book 


All other fruits are proportion-|and Special Price Kot ged on ee Docs Neal 
This is in reference to dried fruit. | Valley Pedigreed Paper Shell 


ecan Orchards and 
If you enclose 2c in stamps 
include samples of paper shell 


R. L. BILES & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
New Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
or W.S. BILES & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


Ask your banker or see Dun’s or Bradstreet’s report on 
Biles & Co., Memphis, Tenn. (1) 





Fine moun- 





C. A. Green’s reply: All dwarf pear cots $25 to $30 per ton. 


Piease mention Green’s Fruit .Grower. 
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Republic Fence & Gate Co., 
201 _Republic St., North Chicago, Ill, 


FEBRUARY 
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tain apples, from 25c to $1 per box. latitude? Where could I procure the 
The raisin country around Fresno is trees? About how: long until they 
owned almost entirely by Armenians would come into bearing? Do you 
and raisins don’t command any better think that a chestnut orchard would 
prices. be a good investment? I bought this 
Walnuts’ sell from lic to 22c per farm with the idea of living on it in 
pound and almonds about the same. It my old days and as I am greatly in- 
takes from four to eight years for nut terested in fruits, etc., I will feel grate- 
trees to come into full bearing. I know ful to you for any information which 
one gentleman who owns 160 acres of you may give me. It is quite a recrea- 
English walnuts twelve years old, who tion for me after I am through with 
harvested forty-seven tons last year and my day’s work and tired of my medical 
received 15c per pound. But that was journals, to. pick up Green’s Fruit 
an extra heavy crop, this year he may Grower and read the many valuable 
do better or worse, next year the same, articles which its pages contain. I feel 
and so on. We have crop failures here that I have gathered much valuable 
as well as the eastern farmer. Now I information during my spare moments. 
will give you the buyers’ side. When —S. S. Aspey, M. D., Pa. 
one goes to the stores to buy these are C. A. Green’s reply: You can learn 
the prices that stare him in the face: best from your neighbors what varieties 
Apples $1.50 to $2.50 per box, peaches of fruits to plant in your neighborhood. 
and apricots two po nds for 25c, prunes Drive around and see what the neigh- 
three pounds for 25c. Beans three boring fruit growers are succeeding with 
pounds for 25c, potatoes $1.25 to $2.25 best. I am surprised to hear you say 
per one hundred pounds. All fresh that you consider Pennsylvania far 
meats are high, smoked meats are still north as we do not consider it so at 
higher, ham 22c per pound, bacon 30c Rochester. Almost any of the ‘fruits I 
per pound. see in the catalogs can be grown in 
The only ones that seem to get rich your state. The Concord, Worden, 
in these days are the commission men. Niagara and Diamond grapes will suc- 
So if you wish to come to California ceed with you. The chestnut should 
to get rich, by all means engage in succeed in your locality. The common 
the commission business,—but still hold sweet chestnut is good enough for me, 
on to your eastern farm. being of better quality than the larger 
I do not wish to run California down sgijzed varieties. The Paragon is a very 
or discourage anyone from coming here large chestnut. It is probably as good 
put really the best and wisest way is as any of the improved varieties. Trees 
to come to some section quietly and look of the Paragon would probably cost $2 
around, investigate for yourself and be or $3 each of good size. Chestnuts 
thoroughly satisfied before you make ysually do not bear much fruit under 
any rash move. The times of “get rich fifteen years from planting. Whether a 
quick” in this state are past. “Don’t chestnut orchard would be profitable 
get stung.”—O. C. Langfield, Cal. would depend much upon the man in 
a charge of it. An acre of nut trees would 
Green’s Fruit Grower: There are a furnish an astonishing amount of nuts 
number of companies here in Nebraska which if sold would bring in consider- 
promoting the sale of lands in Florida able money. Your elevated site is 
at fabulous prices and are meeting with favorable for fruit growing and for 
good success in inducing many to chestnuts. . I have a chestnut grove in 
invest their savings in ten to twenty bearing at Green’s fruit farm planted 
acre tracts, with the view of making it nearly thirty years ago. Some think 
their future homes. Nearly fifteen that chestnuts will not thrive except on 
years ago, I was induced to go into such sandy soil but there is no sandy-soil at 
an undertaking there, and after putting Green’s fruit farm. It is clay loam 
in some $1200 or $14000, found that the but the chestnut trees thrive beauti- 
thing was a fraud from the bottom up fully. 
and I dropped the matter. I apprehend 
that the present land institutions are 
no better than those were then. I think Dear Mr. Green: What lots of in- 
some are infinitely worse. interesting and instructive reading the 
It is strange that so many people fruit.Grower does furnish to its read- 
throughout the north will be duped by ers, Recently reference was made and 
these grafters. It is a pity that the was considered something unusual that 
state of Florida can not by some means hogs would shake fruit trees so they 
prevent these promotion schemes, as it could get the fruit. I learned that fact 
is working a great disadvantage to the years ago and was much amused to 
state-—Fred C, Shields. watch their capers. When we see so 
RES much intelligence in the lower animal 
A Chestnut Grove. world it seems almost criminal to take 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co.: What that life. And we are inclined -to ask 
varieties of apples would you recom- the question, ‘‘Have the lower animals 
mend? Could peaches be grown in that souls?” Now I will tell you something 
latitude and what variety would you that is unusual. When on the farm 
recommend? Is there any variety of some years ago I killed a ten months’ 
grape that can be grown that far north? old hog that had no heart. On in- 
Is the chestnut indigenous in that lo- vestigating we found, where the heart 
cality? I am contemplating planting should have been, large thick like 
an orchard. What varieties would you arteries. So far as I could see the hog 
recommend? How about the Japan was like other hogs and was in good 
and Paragon? Would they do in that condition. I know some will be slow 
—— to accept these statements. It would 
seem that animals exist in spite of 
abnormal conditions.—John A. Idall. 
Editor’s Note.—I am told that John 
Wesley believed that all beasts have 
souls. 


Hog Has No Heart. 











Ht Readers Asked to Report on Varieties. 
Y = AE enQi hs Green’s Fruite Grower: I think it 
OUR HOME . LE would be very interesting and instruc- 
ATTRACT ATTENTION‘ tive to have reports from your sub- 
scribers as to what kinds and varieties 

rhe prseehas add = only of fruit they can raise in their various 
property but ty bie vead out location or latitude, especially of 
up an attracti d durch peaches and grapes. For instance there 
\ cave an e is a large section of New York state in 
REPUBLIC \Z |the central and eastern parts where 
ORNAMENTAL yosy, no one seems to try to raise peaches 


thus combining artistic appear- | [or grapes. Perhaps many could grow 
ance, permanence and economy. a few at least for home use if they 
REPUBLIC sialialieiaiiiiiaiat aaa knew what varieties to set. Sometimes 
FENC but for utility. The fabric I know agents try to sell varieties in 
heavily pages a inate ? nest quia those sections that are comparatively 
picheth, enrregnaed elas’ eheuk-tiae 2 a tender, and of course winterkill the 
the cabled line wires. These features com- first hard winter, sq the planter gives 
bine to make a rustproof fabric. up entirely. Where is the coldest sec- 
_ Made in attractive designs, for tion you ever saw peaches raised suc- 
either wood or iron posts. Self ad- cessfully without covering? I think 
Justing to uneven ground and easily this would be very instructive to many 
put up. of your subscribers.—C. L. Todd, N. Y. 
Pa of Regeete Orna- This is a good suggestion. Will our 
It's FRE. ence and Farm Gates. readers report? Our hardest peaches 

are Crosby and Hill’s Chili. Flemish is 
a hardy pear. Moore’s Arctic is said 
to be a hardy plum for an luropean 
variety. Wealthy, Ben Davis, Duchess, 
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Stark, Ontario, Maiden’s Blush, Pewau- 
kee, N. W. Greening, Gano, Fameuse, 
Wolf River, McIntosh Red are hardy 
apples.—C. A. Green. 


twan Post Mole and Well Auger 
Best for fence, telephone post holes and wells.. 
Makes hole smoothly and quickly, empties 
easily, Three fall turns com- 
Plete post hole. Ei Speeial price 
tointroduce. Agents ] ~ 
crag. not handle. 
not handle. 
iy Bros. is on casting. 
Sv 








Green’s Fruit Grower: Please answer 
some questions through the columns of 





—= 
peach trees. They will be planted four euye e 
years next spring, they are planted one A 7 Mihi Rod Price 
rod apart each way. The first year on 


some died. I want to replace those that 
died this spring with apple trees. In 
some of the rows I will have to take 
out a peach tree and plant it over 
again. I would like to know if the 
peach trees would grow after trans- 
planting. I intend to cut back one half. 
—John McMullen, Mich. 

C, A. Green’s reply: I would not con- 
sider peach trees four years planted of 
any value. Whereas a pear or apple 
tree four years old might be transplant- 
ed and make a good tree, it is entirely 
different with the peach. Even with 
the pear and apple I should rather the 
tree would not be so old. Therefore if 
you had to dig up the peach tree four 
years planted in the orchard, I would 
put it on the rubbish heap. 


Our new prices are based on this enorm- 
ous output. Prices thelowest ever made 
for a high grade fence. We can 


Save You 5 to 15 Cents a Rod 


and you'll say 
it is the best 
fence you"ever 
used. Easiest 
ut up, lasts 
ongest and is 
e the strongest 
fence made. Sell to user at x 


Dealers Prices Freight Prepaid 


Don’t buy fence AT ANY —E before get- 
Weestee prices. They will surprise you. 
e give customers 7 
that they may be 30 Days Free Trial 
sure they are 
Satisfied. Full 
line of Farm 
and Poultry 
Fence. Very 
low prices on 


BARBED WIRE 
and GATES. Write for Free Catalogue. 


COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY, 
| Box 100 WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 


FENCE 
48 IN. a rod 25c 
Best high carbon coiled steel 
wire. Easy to stretch over 
hills and hollows. FREE 
Catalog—fences, tools. Buy 
from factory at wholesale 
prices. Write today tc Box 98 
MASON FENCE CO., LEESBURG, 0. 


Cheap as Wood. 








Rose Bugs.—C. A. Green’s reply: 
Rose bugs do not attack apple or 
cherry trees in this part of New York 
state. As I have never heard of rose 
bugs injuring apple or cherry trees I 
think possibly you are mistaken in as- 
suming that they injured your trees. 
They sometimes eat the foliage of our 
rose bushes. It seems difficult to de- 
stroy them with any poison. We brush 
them off from the rose bushes into a 
pan or net and burn the rose bugs. I 
have never succeeded in grafting the 
quince on the apple tree. 





























Reply to Mr. Wm. H. Robinson, Ind.: 
Thanks for interesting report. I have 
not considered it safe to apply any kind my lt 
of oil, grease or tar to the trunks of shipping to ansee sai es esenrin PENCE, Soll direct 
fruit trees except in a small way as a| see Durtasnioe fe Pee ere Arcee: 
test. I have known entire orchards UP-TO-DATE MFG. 00.. 959 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
to have been destroyed by such appli- : 


cations, and yet I have known every- a Dx 2 LAWN FENCE 


thing of this kind to be applied with- - Many Styles. Sold on trial at 
out injury. I have never heard of crude} YHRXXXXX.) SUNT a eo cae sent” Iteoenes 


castor oil being applied to fruit trees to Catalogue free. Write today. 


keep away rabbits, as u re 1 KITSELMAN BROS. 
° a vee eoneeEeNe Box 358 muncie, indiana. 
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A RUST PROOF FENCE 
Don’t buy wire fencing with thin, cheap 
galvanizing. Brown fences are not only rust 
proof but stand and wear like a stone wall. 
BIG, HEAVY No.9 COILED SPRING WIRES 
Requires fewer nee sag or bag down. : 
160 styles at Bargain Prices— , 
I4c Per Rod Up Delivered Bee PEN AE /. 
Fences for hogs, sheep, horses, cattle, lawns, [<aaseadi Manay ParWz4 
etc. Also Farm Gates. Speciat Poultry and [Mpeg toe ets 
Rabbit proof fences with extra close linch spac- [ie — Wea 
ings at bottom. You save money and geta better SS ae i ee 
fence. Send for sample and test it. Catalog free. Be ot - 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
BEPT. 29 CLEVELAND. onto 
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it. Besure 
Write for “EB ** hook free, - 
IWAN BROTHERS, Box 20, So. Bend, Ind. Fruit Grower. I have three acres of 





Our Catalo 
shows an 
describes 75 
styles and 
heights of 


CENTS 


13% A ROD UP 


; t Lowest Prices Ever Quoted Direci Farm, ” 
5* to the Farmer on High Grade Fence. Poultry A 
Lawn Fencing 


The wire used in the manu- 
both square and 
facture of Kitselman Fence ti 5 saselt. 


is drawn in our own large 
see jane modern mill from Every farmer should have 
"2 3:.] Open Hearth steel ofthe our BIG 
best quality. Steel of this 
kind is free from pores 
and impurities and it is 
so pure, close and solid 
Wey that after being thorough- "g 
ly and heavily galvanized — 
there is practically no saben 
KITSELMAN FENCE 


Get ItFrom 


chance for moisture to 
work its way in and start 
rust. Do you want fence 
made of this kind of wire? 
—then buy KITSELMAN 
FENCE. 


EVERY ROD GUARANTEED 


Sold on 30 Days Free Trial 


If not satisfied after the|30 days test on your 
own farm return it to us and we will refund 
your money, also pay the freight both ways. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROS., 206 Council St. Muncie, Ind. 


Please send me your free Catalog of Fence. 


GALVANIZED BARBED WIRE 


PER SPOOL 
$ 1:48 creo rons 


Made of two No. 14 wires. Three 
other kinds at proportionately low 
prices. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
206 Council St. MUNCIE, INDIANA. 
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Mr. Charles A. Green: I commenced resorted to without effect, and after 
to take Green’s Fruit Grower thirty most of the day was wasted in despera- 
years ago when it was a very little tion I leaned back, determined to await 
paper to what it is now. It is all the my horse’s good pleasure to move; 
paper that I take now and think a while using the utmost self-control to 
great deal of it. I have paid for the keep from losing my temper. I decided 
paper up to 1912. I have noticed the that I would not let him remain idle, 
Mayflower dinner set and am delighted so I commenced by crawing one rein 
with it—Mrs. Harriet H. Bradley, Vt. gently to the right as far as I could 

—— move his head, then with the other 

Mr. C. A. Green: I see you have rein pulling it back as far as it would 
what part of go,—thus see-sawing his head slowly 
your paper pleases them best, and also 2nd gently from side to side. This he 
to suggest improvements. stood for about ten or fifteen minutes, 

Naturally we are best pleased with When suddenly with a switch of his 
that part which tells us about the things tail he started off. A little later he 
in which we are personally connected tried the same caper in the middle 
or interested, so I will say that I am Of a little swamp. I said nothing to 
best pleased with the poultry page and him, but commenced gently to draw 
the small fruit instructions, though the his head from side to side. Twice was 
whole paper—advertisements and all— sufficient and he started off, and al- 
interests me, and I generally read every though the day had been practically 
word. I keep every paper for refer- W asted, the horse was completely broken 
ence and study them ag a pupil at and during the remainder of the week 
school studies his lessons, and I find he never attempted more than once or 
that I have to look entirely through twice to stop, but the minute he felt 
the whole twelve numbers sometimes the rein draw on one side of his mouth, 
to find what I want. Would it not be he would switch his tail and away he’d 
possible to have a table of contents 5°: I have never had occasion to use 
printed on first or second cover page this but once since then, which was 
of each number, so we can find articles ™@ny years ago, but in this instance it 
more readily? If this is not practicable, worked equally as well. So far as I 
coulda we not have an index in the Know, this is original, and it may help 
December number, giving titles and Some of your readers.—B. G. Pratt. 
month of the principal articles? This —— 
is all the ipteleines I have to offer, as I Something Like Sunshine Society. 
am more than satisfied with the paper Mr. Chas. A. Green: Through some 
in all other respects.—Adella F. Veazie, error, my December number of Fruit 
Me. Grower was mislaid, and I only found 

isin it yesterday, and opened it up to read. 

Old Currant Plantation. —Green’s I am extremely sorry I did not peruse 
Fruit Grower: I have five or six thou- it before as I would liked to have been 
sand currant bushes on my farm at @ble to send some little towards Miss 
Pa., planted four years ago. They are Dolly Rose’s Xmas in Manchester, Ohio. 
good, thrifty bushes, but are planted For some time past I have been trying 
too close together to cultivate. The rows t formulate ways and means of materi- 
are very crooked. There was no care ally assisting such cases as Miss Rose, 
taken in planting them. Would they do #"d so far it is in this shape: To start 
well if they were transplanted? I have 80me organization called “Applied 
been told that they would not and the Christianity League,” or some such ap- 
best thing to do was to dig them up Propriate name, and enroll members at 
and burn them. Also please let me @ Yearly subscription of $1.00 (or more 
know how to cultivate, and the best 48 the applicant saw fit) which would 
fertilizer for them, also when to spray enable people in moderate circum- 
them, and the mixture to spray with. stances to assist as well as those more 
I have only had this farm a short time. fortunately fixed; then looking up cases 
—H. P. Kuhn, Pa. that are justly deserving, tiding over 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: I would not the ones that may be temporary and 
consider the currant bushes four years SYStematically providing for the ones 
planted as of any value for transplant- that are chronic, such as Miss Rose’s 
ing again. .Rossibly the best thing you S©ems to be, provided, of course, our 
can do is to take out every other row funds would allow. We had a case here 
in the currant plantation which should !” Aurora that we assisted, sent him 
give you room to cultivate the ground t© Chicago to the Presbyterian Hospital 
between the rows. Spray the currant 2d he is now lying at home upon his 
bushes very early in the spring as soon »¢4 for two months completing the ex- 
as the first leaves.appear with dry helle- Periment and by the end of January we 
bore or a mild solution of paris green ©XPect he will be well and able to get 
and water. Spray again in a week or around again and resume his occupa- 
ten days. Spray at any time you see tion. I am not financially fixed so that 
worms upon the curant leaves. Do not IT can contribute much, having to work 
plow or cultivate deeply between the for my own living, but am willing to 
rows of your currant bushes, for if you &!V€ my time and what I can afford 
do you will disturb the roots which are tO Such an enterprise. I would like 
near the surface. to ask your candid opinion upon this 

Anything you can do to enrich the Undertaking, and after we have corre- 
ground in the currant plantation and SPonded upon the subject somewhat, if 
keep the worms from destroying the YU thought fit, publish it in your Fruit 
foliage will increase your crop of Grower, asking expressions from your 
fruit. The fertilizer, whether barn-yara T®@ders regarding same.—Henry Elder. 
manure, wood ashes or ordinary farm C. A. Green’s reply: In reply I will 
phosphate can be applied now or early S@Y that I first heard of Dolly Rose 
next spring. Cut out a part of the old through the Sunshine Society of which 
wood of the currant bushes. I am not a member and of which I 

=" know but little. This society published 

Enclosed photograph was taken 2 Statement telling about Dolly Rose. 
where Green’s Fruit Grower was reaa This statement was copied in my local 
for many years. Penn’s Valley, Pa., is Paper here which led to my sending 
noted for wheat, hay, corn and oats, her $5.00 at once and again sending 
also potatoes and a good many cows are her money after that date from my own 
kept, the cream goes to the creameries, PUrSe. I made inquiries of the post- 
—I. M. Orndorf. master at Manchester, Ohio, before en- 
listing the sympathy of my readers in 
Dolly Rose. There is no doubt about 
her being needy and worthy. I cannot 
say whether it would be wise to start 
the society you suggest. 


asked readers to state 





Photograph was too indistinct to en- 
grave.—Editor. 


Horse Training, etc. 
Mr. Chas. A. Green: As it is my 
custom to take several fruit papers with Prizes for Best Article. 


me as I go to lunch daily, I took the Green's Fruit Grower wants short 
December issue of Green’s Fruit Grow- ).octical articles for publication in each 
er with several other papers to-day, but j..4e¢ on general farm to ics, fruit 
I became so intensely interested in this dairy, bees, poultry Seinbint - ” ‘ 
issue that I not only did not have time 24° me Sentien Topics. om wey - ed 
to look at anything else, but did not farmers and fruit growers of the coun 
have quite time enough to look over try are interested 4 
this. This issue alone is worth your 4, orqer to encourage this feature 
subscription price to anyone interested 4. ofrer a substantial prize of $5 00 t 
in fruit growing, and while I do not : ; te pd 
4 ‘ the best; $3.00 to the second best, and 

often have time to pass compliments ¢0 oo to the third best. The editor of 
of this sort, I felt constrained to write Greens Fruit Grower is to be th 1 
you of this hour’s enjoyment with your . Ye =o e 
ft Ae aioe hi ene wade judge as to the merits of the contribu- 
-. cm oe p Pe oar a = ml + Yer tions received and reserves the right to 
a very happy anc prosperous New *ear- publish any article that is sent in. Write 
Digressing from the subject just @ 4) put one side of the paper. The more 
minute and while I am writing, I bi : vi 
ne Penge + ssiaiatly titted condensed the article the better. 
4 ted 0 at ga og ete u nes ~ Articles giving personal experience with 
ng a baiky horse, anc ought 4M fruit growing or selling or spraying 


experience I had a good many years proferred. Add , 
ago might be of interest to you and 1 Rochester, “3 pellets “— 


your readers. While making a trip 
through the country I was given a horse Ay, if yo do ss live long enoof, yo 
to drive which proved to be balky. get past t’ bad bits o’ t’ road. —Mrs. 








Galloway Lngines 
Mike L13 Morey Sowing Wood 


is the most complete Engine book ever 
My New 1911 Catalog printed. My 1911 prices simply baffle all 
competition and are based on the most tremendous factory output of any con- 
cern in the world selling direct. No matter what style or size engine you 
want to!buy, don’t order without first getting this book which is absolutely 
FREE for the asking. A postal card will bring it to you by return mail, 





This is What They All Say 


Gentlemen: I would rather refer anyone to the 
Galloway Engine than any other on the market for 
several reasons, First, because it is so well con- 
structed that any unskilled person can operate it. 
Second, because it uses less gasoline than any 
other engine of the same rated power I have ever 
seen, In talking about rated power I will refer 
you toour5h. p. Galloway Engine pulling a 34- 
inch rip saw and it does its work well. In sum- 
ming this altogether the Galloway Engine in my 
estimation will take the honors for the best gaso- 
line engine on the market for simplicity, economy 
and rated power. Your truly, 

Hopkinton, Iowa. W. R. BLANCHARD. 

We helped W. R. Blanchard saw wood. We 

sawed twelve cords of wood in 
two hours and twenty minutes 
with half a gallon of gasoline. It 
is the best engine on the market. 
James Dunn Charles Dunn 
aL, M. Willard Jobn J. Rowery 
Robert Neitert 


y WM. GALLOWAY COS 
865 Galloway Sta. - Water 





Galloway Stationary § 
Galloway Portables 
Galloway Sawing Outfits 


in many styles and sizes and every one 
of them sent to anyone anywhere on a 30 
days free trial together with a legal bind- 
ing 5-year gua.antee backed by a 
$25,000.00 cash bond deposited with 
the Black Hawk Nat’l Bank of Water- 
loo, You can’t make a mistake when 
buying a Gallowa You 
must be perfectly 

satisfied after a 

long time trial , 

or the deal 















A harmless sticky substance, Applied di- 


#rectly to tree trunks. Remains effective (rain 


S@or shine, warm or cool) three months and 











longer, fully exposed to weather. One pound 
makes 8 to 9 lineal feet of band. No apparatus 
=required, easily applied with wooden paddle. 
: No mixing, always ready for use. Especially 
; recommended against canker worms, climbing 
cut worms, bag worms, gypsy, brown-tail or 
tussock moth caterpillars, although equally 
effective against any climbing pest. Don’t 
wait until you see the insects—band your 
trees early. 

Price—1 Ib. cans, 30 cents ; 3 Ib. cans, 85 cents; 
10 Ib. cans, $2.65 ; 20 Ib. cans, $4.80. 


Send for Booklet. 


THE 0. & W. THUM COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Manufacturers of Tanglefoot Fly Paper and Tree Tanglefoot. 












HOICE VIRGINIA FARM 


Along Chesapeake & Ohio Railway as low as o18,00 pers acre. Rich 
= mild winters, nearby eastern markets. nal Fruit Growing Possi. 
bilities. Write for illustrated booklet of farms for sale ‘COUN: 
TRY LIFE IN VIRGINIA” (100 pages) and low excursion rates 
appRress K. T. CRAWLEY, InpusTRIAL AGT, 

C.&O. RY.. Box AJ RICHMOND, VA. 











Every trick that I ever heard of was Humphry Ward. 













To obtain for 


A REMARKABLE OFFER OF 
HENDERSON’S SPECIALTIES 


To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson's Tested Seeds, we 
have made up six of the best we have, into a Henderson Collection, 
consisting of one packet each of the following great specialties: 
Ponderosa Tomato Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Big Boston Lettuce Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
Scarlet Globe Radish Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 


our annual catalogue ‘ Pen, Mage 


for the Garden,” described below, the largest 

sible distribution, we make the following unusual o 

To everyone who will mail us ten cents, mentioning this 

sg we will mail the catalogue and also send our 
enderson Specialty Collection as above. 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


This Collection is enclosed in a coupon envelvpe, which whensemptied and returned 
will be accepted as 25c. cash payment on any order of one dollar or over. 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN ” 


our 1911 Catalogue is without exception the best we have ever issued. 208 pages, 8 col- 
ored plates, 80@ photo engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration, make it 
the most complete as well as beautiful horticultural publication of the year. Also con- 
tai::s full cultural directions for flowers and vegetables. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
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Praising the Strawberry. 
I consider the strawberry one of the 


most profitable of all fruits. I have 
often thought if I should be reduced in 
circumstances so as to be confined to a 
half acre piece of ground for securing 
my daily bread that I could make a 
good, comfortable living by growing 
strawberries. It is one of the most 
generous of all fruits, seeming to ap- 
preciate good care and attention, inas- 
much as under poor culture it may 
yield but fifty bushels per acre; where- 
as, by the highest culture it may yield 
three hundred or more bushels’ per 
acre, with scarcely any limit to the 
skill which can be displayed in growing 
the strawberry so as to secure the 
greatest yield and the finest specimens. 


‘ Great skill can also be displayed in 


marketing. This is one desirable fea- 
ture about fruit growing; it requires 
greater executive ability than ordinary 
farming. 

When one begins to grow fruits he 
will find himself exercising his mind 
as to what to do next and how to do it. 
He will strive how to improve upon 
last year’s methods, or how to meet 
the competition of some of his neigh- 
bors; therefore, this continual exercise 
of his mind will develop his abilities. 

It is for this reason that I recommend 
farmers to give their boys a start in 
growing fruits, especially the small 
fruits, to begin with, as they bear very 
soon after planting, and the skill re- 
quired in their culture and in their 
marketing disciplines the boy in busi- 
ness methods. 

He learns early how to become a 
good salesman; he must cultivate a 
pleasing address and learn how to get 
along without friction among his pa- 
trons; he also must learn how to give 
clean culture in order to succeed. In 
other words, he must learn to be an 
expert in every department. This striv- 
ing, and this ambitious aim, leaq the 
boy up to greater things than he might 
otherwise have undertaken. 


It seems to me that all a young man 
in this country should desire is a place 
to work where he can exercise his 
natural abilities; where he can be in a 
condition of growth. No matter what 
one undertakes, if he can grow day by 
day and expand mentally, he must ulti- 
mately make a smart man. 

I am reminded of this every time I 
see a game played, no matter what, a 
game of ball or otherwise, how con- 
tinuous striving develops one until by 
and by he becomes an expert.—C. A, 
Green. ‘ 


Success in Strawberry Culture. 


Notwithstanding the strawberry does 
Well in most all climates and adapts 
itself to most all soils, yet there are 
hardly any two persons that have the 
Same success in growing them. Some 
of this no doubt is due to the soil and 
climate, but more to the manner of culti-« 
vation. From several years’ experience 
In growing strawberries I find there are 
points, that if strictly observed, would 
bring a more general success. Good 
plants are the main starting point; their 
importance cannot be impressed too 
much on the minds of those who wish 
to grow the best or make the most 
profit in growing them, Where strong 
and weak plants were set in the same 
bed there would be large stools and 
weak small ones all over the bed, giving 
it an unsightly appearance. Good 
Plants may cost more, but they will 





produce more. A small weakly plant 
takes as much time and care as a strong 
one and the profits are not as much. 
Another thing that makes against 
successful growing of strawberries is 
not manuring the ground liberally and 
properly before setting and afterwards. 
Some claim that the land may be made 
too rich. This may be true, but very 
few have arrived at this unhappy crisis. 


. The best and most berries grow where 


the soil is richest, manure heavy and 
keep the rows narrowed to one foot 
and you will find but little soil that is 
too rich. Many failures and much dis- 
satisfaction arise from failure to culti- 
vate the young plants early enough 
after they are set. The plants are set 
and then foul grass suffered to form a 
sod. It is then a task to get them clean 
and in cleaning the bed the plants re- 
ceive more or less injury. As soon as 
the plants make a start cultivate and 
keep the soil clean and mellow all dur- 
ing the growing season, 

Another important item to make suc- 
cess sure is to have every foot of the 
row well represented. It does not take 
a very heavy yield to produce 1 quart to 
2 yards of row at a single picking and 
to count the yards of skips in an acre 
of some beds would amount to hun- 
dreds of quarts. Another point to in- 
sure success is not to set too largely of 
untried kinds. They may prove worth- 
less on your soil, and then your loss 
would be considerable both in time and 
money. 





Raspberry Culture. 

Raspberries planted last spring are 
now low trailing plants with six or 
seven long slender branches five or six 
feet long. The tips of these branches, 
if buried last August, are fine, strong 
rooted plants, and the first work this 
spring will be to cut these off about 
half a foot long and dig the plants, if 
they are to be sold or planted at once. 
If to be shipped or kept only a week 
they can be thrown promiscuously into 
a barrel and covered with some wet 
straw or marsh hay. If for any reason 
the ground cannot be got ready until 
late they may be left to grow until 
planting can be done and this may be 
done after the young growth is a foot 
high. In this case the top should be 
pinched and the plant handled with 
great care. I take thirty or forty in a 
market basket, and set them about as 
fast as dug. It is much better, how- 
ever, to make arrangements to plant 
black or tip rooting raspberries the 
very first thing, and then the raspberry 
patch can be cleaned up and trimmed 
before grass and weeds get very much 
of a start. Summer care consists in 
keeping the plantation clean, in pinch- 
ing back, and in picking and marketing 
the fruit. Pinching consists of nipping 
off the tender ends of the new canes 
with the thumb nail or a jack knife. 
I do this when the growth is up to my 
hand as they swing to my side, or about 
two feet high. They attain this growth 
about the time we market the first 
strawberries. 


Concerning Grapes. 

Any land that is rich enough to bear 
forty bushels of corn to the acre, is rich 
enough to grow grapes. As far as my 
own course is concerned, I have not 
used manure after planting. I have 
used applications sometimes of bone 
and ashes, and sometimes of bones and 
potash salts, with occasional plaster of 
Paris mixed with it, because the grape 
requires more or less sulphur in the 
soil; the plaster of Paris is the cheap- 
est way you can get it. 

The reason why you don’t want to 
apply animal manure largely to your 
grapes is that it induces a rank, coarse 


-growth of wood and foliage, which is 


unfavorable to the production of fruit. 
You want a fair, moderate growth of 
wood and that is all. You want a 
medium-sized wood. The cane should 
be about the size of your little finger, 
and it will bear larger bunches and 
more of them than if it is three times 
as large. You want to have the canes 
well ripened also. 

Stimulating the vine by animal ma- 
nure makes it grow until late in the 
fol and the wood will not ripen as well. 
The fruit buds do not thoroughly de- 
velop until the wood is partially ripe. 
I think you can make a much stronger 
frnit bud by moderate than by over 
manuring.—J. B. M., Conn. 





Gems of Thought. 

Every religion is good that teaches 
man to be good.—Thomas Paine. 

The right use of Fate is to bring up 
our conduct to the loftiness of nature. 
Rude and invincible except by them- 
selves are the elements. So let man be. 
Let him show his lordship by 
manners and deeds on the scale of 


* 








ONCE upon a time it may have been 
necessary to pay a high price for a good name on a farm 


implement, but those days are past. Our purchase of the 
gteat David Bradley plant put the price question on a 
business basis. 

@ Business, to us, is not a matter of taking all we can get _ 
and giving as little as possible—it’s our idea to give all we 
can, because we know by experience in dealing with farmers 
that the more we give in value, the more we get in volume. 


HERE’S AN EXAMPLE: 
David Bradley ¢ 75 
X-Rays No. 2 

Sulky Plow - - Complete 


Even ifothermanu- 
facturers knew how 
to make as good a 
plow, they couldn’t 
do it, because the fea- 
tures which make the 
David Bradley 
X-Rays No. 2, the 
best of all sulk 
plows are patented, 
and these patents 
owned exclusively by 
us. Noonecan equal 
the X-Rays No. 2. 


ground; suction of share holds it Lay 











Frame is heavy, %-inch steel; can’t spring in 
‘ side hilt work it can’t be beat, 

a 18; 9-inch bear: Bradley wheels can be adjusted from the seat with team 

patent tproot magazine hubs. e oiling in age OEE 

Bra in ; 

--4 it vcasier 4 plow, man and team. 

‘ ders never sore. 

Bottoms, The celebrated David Bradley Gar- 

m City Clipper, 


does for 40 acre 
High F ift. The test tread of rh, boy 
t ve raises plow point e8 ul 
eeeround with team nt & standstill. Your horses” sho 
Ghort Hitch. Team coupled up cl 
‘a 


lose; mo side enine 
ft. Turns square corners ether way, plow ye eg 


years’ test. Any size or shape you need. 


in or out of ground. 
round. Bottom ca These are but a few of the many advantages of 
Tree Riot for, stan S need not be locked = the X-Rays No. 2 over all others. 


@Refer to our big General Catalog for pictures, complete 
descriptions and prices of David Bradley Plows, Harrows, 
Planters, Cultivators, etc., the farm tools backed by eighty 
years of knowing how; or send today for our Book of David 
Bradley Farm Implements. 


We can always supply promptly any repair part for any Bradley 
implement, no matter when or where bought. 
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nature.—Emerson. 








Fruit Growing 
In Washington 


Fruit of extraordinary quality, size, 
color and flavor is grown in the 
state of Washington. This fruit 
commands high prices, making the 
orchard industry one of large 
profits. 


Some of the best undeveloped fruit land 
in Washington lies adjacent to the new 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
Railway. ; 

The Columbia River Valley in the vicinity of Beverly 
having the proper soil, cimate and water, produces the 
highest grades of apples, peaches, pears, cherries, grapes 
and small fruits. This district is new and irrigated land 
may be bought at comparatively low prices. 

The Kittitas Valley in the vicinity of Ellensburg is one 
of the most favored fruit sections in the Northwest. This 
valley contains a large area of irrigated land, and has 
many developed orchards. Winter apples grown here 
bring top notch prices in the markets of the world. 

An illustrated booklet fully describing the above districts 
and containing much information of interest regarding 
fruit growing will be sent free on request. 
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Milwaukee and St. Paul 


RAILWAY 







F. A. MILLER GEO. B. HAYNES 
General Passenger Agent Immigration Agent 
CHICAGO 750 Marquette Building 
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All Plants Require the Same 
Foods but in Different 
Proportions 









Most plants require more 
Potash than manures or com- 
pléte fertilizers contain. Clover, 
Corn, Tobacco, Fruit and Po- 
tatoes, for instance, take up 
large amounts of Potash. 










We have prepared valuable books on this 
all-important subject of fertilizers ; what they 
are and how to mix them, filler free. 








Potash Pays, whether used. to supplement ma- 
nures and commercial fertilizers, by itself, or in a 
home-mixed fertilizer. Your dealer can get it for 
you, or you can write to us for prices on any quantity 
from one bag (200 pounds) up. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 


Balti —Continental Building Chicago—Monadnock Block 
New Orleans—Whitney Central Bank Building 

































































Do Your Canning at Home 


Home 
Outfit 
Complete 





pew Farmers, don’t buy any more 

canned goods! Put up what you can use 

and sell the rest to your neighbors or gro- * 
cery stores. Fruit Growers and Market 
Gardeners—no more vegetables or fruit 
need go to waste. Ship as long as the 
markets are good—then can the rest and 
sell in the winter at top prices. 


Can Your Own Vegetables, fj 
Fruits, Fresh Meats, Fish, Etc. — 


cd 
in Steam Pressure Boilers 
The same regulation steam pressure boilers ies out of existence. In America they are fast 
ordinary intelligence and our simple instruc- 
Wanted! Agents and Dealers 
boiling potatoes. These outfits will pay for 
years and have nearly driven the big canner- ware dealers, nurserymen, fruit tree salesmen 
grower and farmer’s wife wants one.- 
OUTFITS 
scribes our entire line and tells just how to 
outfit in each neighborhood. Write now. 


that are used in the large canning factories, becoming popular and will soon be to the 
tions can put up corn, peas, string wr 
Big Profits For You. 
themselves many times over the first year and 
$1,000 Profits in (as side line), farmer agents and others, big in- 
$100 to $200 “Secrets of the Canning Business” 
figure the profits yourself. Where we have 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 
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the home or small map | use. Anyone with separator is to the dairying sections. 
kinds, fresh meats, fish, etc., just as easily as 
canning factories have been in evidence 20 outfits and we are offering merchants, hard- 
ties. They are money makers and every fruit 
FACTORY 
Send for them today. Our 1911 Catalog de- 
discount as an introductory price for the first 





only made on a smaller scale and adapted for vegetable and fruit districts what the cream 

tomatoes, pumpkins, fruits and berries of a! 

will last a lifetime. In Europe these small A tr dous b is developing on these 
ducements to sell these outfits in their locali- 

Two Months 

and our 1911 Catalog. Both Free 
no agent or dealer we will allow you agent’s 
637 Spring St. Eau Claire, Wis, 
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Wonderful—startling—amazing action o 
mechanical and chemical forces. Puts 


office, school, factory, % 


SY 
now On. Orders coming in by mail BPN 
wire. Just think! Edw. McGough, 0O., 
es — orn a a E.J. 
, Mich., says n orders in one 
‘da rofit $22.50.” “4 





DEATHTOF 


fire breaks out, grab Extinguisher, throw con- 

teats into center of blaze resto!—fire out 4 
roperty—home—lives saved. Explain 

this to customer, saleis made. Everlasting 4 

protection provided for little money. 4 














Khe eager to buy. 
ew more Hustling 
Agents — Salesmen 








t thing but fire. Pro- 
f; nounced @ marvel of 
p8cience. Cuts cost of 


fy 7, ire insurance oo who want to make big money. 


such we offer a great proposition. 
Get busy! Break away. Discard that fear of self=that 
wonder “can I do it?’”? Sure you can. In you are great 

possibilities that you'll never discover till you wake up, as- 
sert yourself and go after success. When you've once started 
ou’ll find it ten times easier than you thought. Start. Start 
now. Don’tlet another day stand between you and success. 
If you do, you are just pushing away the very thing you are after. 
Do you want to work for someone else all your life—for smal) 
wages?—NO! Certainly not. Then send us your name today. We'll 
give you a square deal—a co-opcrative assistance. You can’t fail. 


one can use it 


















fi) na postal card for complete information, offer and valuable statistics 
ihj, 00 fire losses FREE Investigate. Write at once. Give name of 
4 \ county, and write +H name plainly. Address 
m UNITED MFG. CO., 
361 MILL STREET LEIPSIC, OHIO 
‘Reference: The Bank of Leipsic. Ospital: $1 009,000.00. 
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Ho for the Farmers’ Picnic! 
After the harvests had been gathered 
by the farmers surrounding Harry’s 
home they announced a picnic to be 
held in a beautiful grove a few miles 
away. Jessie and Harry had never at- 
tended anything of this kind, therefore 
they anticipated much pleasure, as they 
were aware that many of their friends 
and acquaintances were to be present, 
and they had made many friends in 
the few months that they had passed 
in this vicinity. Therefore before dinner 
time on the day of the picnic, the horse 
and buggy was hitched in front of the 
house, waiting for the young couple to 
enter and speed away. 

It was one of those beautiful summer 
days when the hot sunshine is slightly 
tempered with a refreshing cool breeze. 
The dust waslaid by recent showers, and 
all nature was bright, peaceful and 
happy. 

Harry took considerable pride in 
his driving equipages. His horse was 
well groomed, his harness well blacked, 
his carriage washeq neat and tidy, his 
whip straight and polished, sat fast 
in its socket. A red rug on which he 
placed his feet, and a light laprobe to 
keep off the dust completed the outfit. 
Harry could not enjoy a ride in a dirty 
carriage, drawn by dirty horses, covered 
by dingy, dirty ang begrimed harness. 
If there was a nut loose or anything to 
rattle about his rig, were even the 
cracker of his whip broken or distorted, 
his pleasure was marred. Harry de- 
sired everything about him to be as 
nearly perfect as possible. If his horse 
was the least bit lame he could not 
enjoy driving him. If his carriage top 
had been sprained so that it creaked 


traces were too loose or too tight, if the 
horse was overfed so as not to travel 
with light feet, or was poorly shod, his 
pleasure was _ lessened. 
seem to enjoy living with things about 
them dilapidated and out of joint, but 
not so Harry. 
couple, seated side by side, drove down 
the highway by the river that led to 
the picnic grounds presenting an at- 
tractive appearance. 

As they neared the picnic grounds, 
carriages and wagons of every descrip- 
tion began to accumulate along the 
road, coming in from every side street 
until the highway was filled as far as 
Harry could see. 


The Picnic Grove. 
The picnic ground was the home of a 
wealthy man who did business in a 
neighboring city, and who had located 
here on account of the great beauty of 
the grove, consisting of oak, hickory 
and maple, embracing twenty acres 
which stood near his house. This grove 
he had beautified by removing every 
dead tree, stump or withered branch, 
and by leveling the ground, seeding it 
down with grass, and by making grav- 
eled roadways in every direction, also 
by making it the home of a large num- 
ber of gray squirrels and numerous 
birds. I wonder that farmers do not 
pay more attention to squirrel culture. 
In my opinion, a gray squirrel is one 
of the most graceful animals. 
As Jessie and Harry drove into the 
grove, they could see the multitude that 
had gathered, and the numerous horses 
that were fastened to the surrounding 
fences. A band of music had begun to 
play and the notes were being echoed 
from the distant valleys and hilltops. 
Stands were located where peanuts, ice- 
cream, melons, lemonade, and other eat- 
ables and drinkables were sold, yet it 
was a basket picnic, and everybody was 
expected to bring a lunch of his own. 
As everybody seemed to be getting 
lunch ready, the first thing that Jessie 
and Harry did, after greeting a few 
acquaintances, was to get out their 
lunch basket and look for a quiet place 
to enjoy it. 
They passed by long tables where 
families had joineq in ‘making an at- 
tractive spread. One had brought a 
water-melon, another peaches, another 
plums or grapes, another biscuits, pies 
or cakes. About this table was seated 
a merry throng, having a royal good 
time. 
At other tables, roughly constructed, 








various people were eating their lunches 


A SERIAL BY CHARLES A. GREEN 


and squeaked, if a spoke was loose, if 
the thills rattled in their couplings, if 
the wheels had too much play, if the 


Some people 


Therefore the young 











as they had brought them, each for 
himself. 

A merry group of children were 
gathered about a solitary swing, that 
reached far up among the branches of 
a wide spreading elm. As Harry 
looked into their happy faces and saw 
how anxiously each child watched for 
an opportunity to swing, he wondered 
why it was, that of all the homes in his 
town where there were children, scarce- 
ly a swing could be found, or any other 
construction for amusing the children 
at home. Farmer’s children have few 
methods of enjoyment. Why not have 
more of these attractions that can be 
so easily constructed. 

A little way off men were pitching 
quoits. Their coats were hanging upon 
branches of trees and in their shirt 
sleeves they were swinging the heavy 
weights with eye strained upon the dis- 
tant point, at which they were aiming, 
Others were throwing and catching the 
ball. 

In the valley below, a game of base- 
ball was going on. A large number of 
young men and women were seated 
upon the hilltop, watching the game 
as it progressed, now cheering one side 
and then the other as the score was 
announced. The players were not pro- 
fessionals. In appearance they re- 
minded Harry of Jack Falstaff’s recruits, 
Some were tall, lank and lean, others 
were short, lean and lank, others were 
exceedingly fat and round. There were 
old men with gray hair, and boys twelve 
years old. There were good players and 
poor players, players who never played 
before, and who might never play 
again. 

The Baseball Umpire. 

The umpire was lacking in experi- 
ence and decision of character and was 
having a harg time trying to decide so 
as to please everybody. Now and then 
a crowd from both sides would pounce 
upon him, each man gesticulating with 
swinging arms and exhibiting fierce in- 
dignation at his stupidity. 

After lunch had been served and 
everybody was full of watermelon, 
lemonade, peanufs, peaches, ice-cream, 
sandwiches, mince pie, pop-corn, 
peaches, grapes, apples, etc., the band 
began to play near a large platform 











King Edward 


and 40 other good varieties of Strawberries 
—the kinds for big profits. 


500,000 Choice Raspberry Plants 
Black, Red, Yellow and Purple varieties. 


Blackberry Plants by the million 


The most complete stock in the United States 
Onur Blackberries are of the fruiting strains, and 
are sure money makers. We offer special induce- 
pow 4 in ee Gooseberries, Grapes, Fruit 
and Ornamen rees. 

We sold over 11,000 bushels of Seed Corn last 
spring, and have a bumper cropagain for sale. It 
is the kind that fills your cribs. 

Send for our free catalog, salty. describing the 
products of our 1,000 gare — ou sia.) 5) can’t 

oday. 


afford to miss this. Sen 
W. N. SCARFF New Carlisle, Ohio 






























For a, 10c we send five /g 
packets Fl owerSeeds or five'/ Sey 
packets Vegetable Seeds 
andthen return the money 
in the form ofa Due Bill 
good for 10c to apply on 
any order amounting 
to 50c or more. 
We also send /ree our 
large 104 page Seed An- 
nual,quoting fresh, vital 
Michigan-grown seeds at very 
moderate prices. Perfect_satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. Send to-day. 


S. M. ISBELL & Co., SEEDSMEN 
Box 341 JACKSON, MICH. 
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Patents advertised for sale at our expense 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att'ys 











Established 16 Years 
957 F. Street, Washin , D. C. 
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that had been constructed for the 
speakers. 

It has been said that no occasion is 
complete without a speech. Harry 
agreed with this, but was surprised to 
find that the speakers, instead of com- 
prising those who might enlighten the 
farmers, were nearly all politicians who 
nad axes to grind, and who ground them 
without mercy for the people who were 
turning the grind-stone. 

Thus the first speaker, who had held 
the position of mayor in a neighboring 
city for many years, began by telling the 
farmers what a glorious occupation was 
farming. The most useful, the most 
helpful, the most noble, and the most 
desirable in building up character and 
in securing eternal happiness. The 
agriculture of the Chinese, of the Jap- 
anese, of the Africans, the Egyptian, 
the devotees of the Ganges, and of all 
the countries of the world were re- 
viewed minutely. While this speaker 
was talking, Harry’s eyes were wander- 
ing over the sea of upturned faces, 
wondering what good such talk would 
accomplish. The faces of these farmers 
wore many hard lines, telling of strug- 
gles with adversity, struggles with poor 
crops, low prices, grinding economy and 
many other misfortunes. 

Here were men who were constituted 
by nature for better work than they had 
yet achieved. Here were men who were 
farmers simply for the reason that their 
fathers and grandfathers were farmers. 
They had no natural taste for farming. 
Many might have made better carpen- 
ters, masons, teachers, lawyers or min- 
isters. Thus many were poor farmers, 
made so by the universal decree of the 
parents that boys must stick to the 
farm whether they have a desire for it 
or not. 

What folly to talk to such men about 
the dignity and independence of farm- 
ing. f 

After a number of politicians had 
spoken, including the congressman, dis- 
trict attorney, several city aldermen, 
and others the owner of the grove 
mace a few Wery pleasant remarks, 
making everyone feel at home, telling 
them how much he enjoyed having 
them there, a fact which Harry could 
easily see was true. 


A Dignified Speech. 


These remarks were followed by a 
genuine farmer, whose topic was 
“Speeq the Plow.”’ 

He arose with dignity, but being a 
man who was well known in the com- 
munity as a farmer, and one who was 
not accustomed to public speaking, 
many of his friends feared that he 
might be a failure. He began in a 
modest manner, speaking at first very 
slowly, and hesitatingly, but as he be- 
came interested in his theme, he rose 
to flights of eloquence that had not 
been reached by the other speakers. 

“Speed the Plow.’ What a noble 
implement. How much depends upon 
the plow. Let the plow lie idle for 
a year, and the results are starvation 
and famine. 

“Speed the Plow.’ But let intelli- 
gence be the motive power. ‘Speed the 
Plow,’ not through the hands of the 
boy whose nature inclines him to other 
work, but with the hands of those who 
love the plow and the fragrance of the 
fresh turned furrow, and the fields of 
smiling grain. ‘Speed the Plow,’ not 
as a slave, or as he who is paid by the 
hour or day, but as by him whose life’s 
work has thus been wisely chosen. 

“Speed the Plow,’ that the straw- 
berry, the. grape, the pear, and peach, 
may blossom and ripen in its mellow 
path. You who are before me often see 
these beautiful fruits ylelding bounti- 
fully upon our sunny hillsides. Here 
are grown the most wonderful speci- 
mens that artist ever dreamed of. In 
them you fing the sunshine and the 
shadow that pursued one another over 
the laughing fields, the sweet breath 
of June, the song of the lark, the im- 
press of the midnight dew, the warmth 
of summer noontime, and the golden 
tints of autumn. 

“Bite into these fruits and you will be 
reminded of the songs of workmen and 
maidens, and the chorus of winged 
musicians mingled with the laughing of 
happy children. 

“Eat these enticing specimens and 
you feel within you the light hearted- 
ness of youth. For months their limpid 
juices have been imprisoned in »gayly 
decorated wrappers, longing to press 
the lips of beauty and of manly 
strength. 

“Such noble fruits give consolation to 
all the world. They are the giver of 
strength to the worn out mind, of those 
who build with anxious brain, and 
dream of coming generations to be 
blessed. They tell of joy and repose, 
they smooth the wrinkled faces of the 


soul with peaceful dreams. Within the 
envelopes of these bounteous blessings 
dwells that specious witchery, which 
when unfolded, gently treads within 
the temple of the mind, and girds in 


e 2 e 
Si rp eon tg A live man in your neigh- 
losophers of the ages. ‘Speed the 
Plow.’ ” 
(Continued Next Month.) borhood can create a good 
imself b 
There are a great many unpromising- business for himse y 
looking pieces of meat that make excel- lh + oye 
lent braises and other dishes. But if liz 
pee one imagines that it is easy to se Ing our ert ers. 
prepare a tough piece of meat that has 





Tough Pieces of Meat. 


o 
abundance of fat and sinews in its Th h | bal d 
makeup, as a prime roast, she is mis- ey are rig t Y ance 
e 

deal with a sinewy piece of beef. If d bl d d t 
the meat is to be a success as a braise an en: e O Improve 
the greater part of the fat and all the P 
sinew must be removed. It is not at b th d il Th 

otm crops and Sol. ey 
patience and a keen-edged knife about p : 
the size of a boning knife. Keep the P 
knife near the sinew and scrape it away are we own an Pop- 
until all the sinews are removed. A 
tough piece of round is very much 
improved by this process. There are so 

e 

be ‘used for soup, though the patient ro eSSIVEe farmers 
French cooks very often take the p _ 
trouble to prepare this cheap meat for 


taken. It requires time and patience to 
all difficult to do this, but it requires 
from the meat on both sides. Continue 
es 
ular, hence sell readily to 
many sinews in the leg that it had best 
stews. These stews they serve with 





piquant sauces flavored with tomatoes We are among the largest manufact- 
or mushrooms. 7 
° ‘urers in the world. Our factories 
Hunting.—Some men believe that a 
hunter’s license is a deed to the earth. never shut down. 
They are mistaken. A hunter’s license 
does not give a man the right to hunt Send for free Booklet and ask for 
on another man’s ranch without his 
consent, nor does it entitle him to the Agency today; address nearest office. 


right of hunting on a public highway 
or railroad right of way. Because there 
is no notice against hunters on a farm The American Agricultural Chemical Company 
or ranch a hunter has no right to tres- 
pass on the premises without first hav- i J New. York, 
ing gained the consent of the owner. e — 
Every farmer complains more or less , 

about the carelessness displayed by 
hunters, and no one can blame him 
for it is very unpleasant to have a horse Please mention: Green’s Fruit Grower. 














or cow killed by a stray bullet. Nearly 
Hardy “Blizzard Belt” F 
Giant Strawberry Plants REE. 


all of the farmers say that hunters who 
ask for it are generally given permis- 
sion to hunt on their ranches. Hunters 
should also be considerate enough not ope tp arte = eter ge — to srete that our net 
; ; IANT variety is the largest and strongest grower,as we 
to kill quail at any time of the year. the heaviest fruiter, we offer tosend you TWO NTS (worth 
Quail are great destroyers of harmful psc absolutely BRER. We hove sitet 22 qoavee of ike 
ee “Rj tries from a test grown from but two plants se 
oe a ee eee een the year before. You can do as well, and at the same time raise 
and Farm. young plants for anew bed. If you care to send 10 ceuts for 
eo gee expense, we will add 6 BABY EVERGREENS 2 years 
old, and send all to you at proper planting time in the te 3 
It will pay you to get acquainted with our “HARDY BLIZZAR 
BELT” Trees and Plants. Write to-day and we will reserve the 
plants for you and send you our catalog by next mail. Address 


THE GARDNER NURSERY CO.,Box 316, Osage, lowa 


oO. 


Canned fruit or meat must not be 
left in tin cans after being opened. If 
left in the tin. cans after opening a 
poison is introduced. 


























Elkhart Vehicles and Harness 


Save aS ‘have a world wide reputation for high quality 
oo and our prices have made them famous. 
all fe 
a 2 THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS’ 
~ As experience selling to the consumer means success, 
: We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe deliv- 
ery, satisfaction and to save you money. 
g Catalog shows all styles of pi2as- 
ure vehicles and harness, pony 
vehicles and hrrness, spring wagons, 
~ delivery wagons, farm wagons, 
ya and harness. 
, May we send you large catalog? 


Se "cit ; & B. nf “ 
3 x 9Skein—$52.00 WY # _— Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
3x10 chee S470 Elkhart, Indiana ’ 














NO - MONEY - IN - ADVANCE — NO 
BANK DEPOSIT — PAY AFTER IT 
HAS PAID FOR ITSELF 


LET US SEND YOU .ANY OF THESE SPRAYERS—to try for 10 days, 
then if you buy, you can pay us cash or we'll wait till you sell your crop, then 
“extra profit.” We pay freight. Wholesale dealers’ prices. 


{ 








Man-Power Potate and Orchard Sprayer. _ Herse-Power Potate and Orchard Sprayer. 

rays “anything” — potatoes or truck. 4 rows at @ growers. Most powerfal machine made, 60to 
tion "Kiso Toetabes ties sprayer. Vapor spray pre- ion tank for one or two horses, Steelaxle. One- 
vents blight, bugs, scab and rot from cut piece-heavy-angle-iron frame, 
in ° th pressure from big wheel. adjustable round iron hoo 
Soray arms adjust to any width or height s shed oun 
inp ice light, stron and durable. @U. ger, vapor - ay are fw as shown. Fi 
FIVEF YEARS. Needn’t-send-a-cent to- get it ‘‘on rs. hine at our expense ff 7 don't cost you “ac 
trial.” You can get one free if you are firstin your locality, free offer below. § orchard. Getonefree. Si 
Write today. Write today Write today. 











‘hae ‘You can get a Horst Sprayer absolutely free | H.L. HURST MFG. CO., 2% North St., Canton, O. 
i Sey , BR if you are the first in your locality this season Send me your Catalog. “Bprayin: Guide and ‘special — 
iy ee ‘ FREE to send. for one of Sar sprayers ie sel offer” on the sprayer marked with an X below. Fill 0 ut 
oy ~ ou n 0 no canva: or soliciting. a and 
ec wait ' bt only take 15 — of your me, Rs Se = pen s+ eeees++-Man-Power Potate and Orchard Sprayer. Send today 
< + en you get a spra rom us get the benefit of ou 
i ne yr M years f nth Ta ring entincerine sprayers Hurst .es+-Hlorse-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer 
Se bettie ed. Sprayers won the gold medal at the National Horticultural | |... ...#ite-All Barrel Sprayen 
’ > 1 Cc ess spraying machine contest. Send us a postal or 
poac) mark the attached coupon and mail it to us and we will § ......c¢«.4-Wheel Orchard Sprayer. 
bégtax3 send you our fine catalog, spra guide, and will tell you 





eet, 
ET iy 








aged, they drive fear and torturous 
imagination from the mind, and fill the 








ae how you can get a sprayer free. ¥, write us at AME 
once for our free sprayer proposition and save money. ee 5. 
H. L, HURST MFG. CO., 224 North St., Canton, Ohio ADDRESS...... 
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Give dollars worth of pestectien = 
a fraction of a — cost. Don’ 
Tein youn 
One rabbit. vn kill arm 
in a single night. tect yours 
wit ta, males ai the protector that 


rees 
ing skinned or bruised by cultivator 
or lawn mower. 

Hawkeye tree 
veneer chemical] 
are easily appli 
will ~—_ until the tree is beyond 
the need of protection. 

The valve of one tree is more than 
ali the Hawkeye tree protectors you 
need will cost you. Send us your 
= Lengo - +Y trees are 

you'll regre’ if you wait 
until too late. “ 

Write for prices to-day to 


Burlington Basket Company 
112 Main St., Burlington, Iowa. 


r State Agents 
G. . WESTLAND, Wenatchee, Wash. 
FAIR OAKS NURSERY 6o., Traverse City, Mich. 


_———— are elm 











JARVIS SPRAYING COMPOUND 


1S THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. IT - = | aes 
SURE CURE FOR SAB JOSE 

Buy direct from the manufacturer and save al Sora gins 
Oompound ready to mix with water. One gallon of Sprayiug 
pound will make from sixteen to twenty gallons of spray. 

Terms :—In bbl. lots (50 gal.) 30c per gal. 

We would refer you to J. H. Hale, the Peach King, or Prof. Jarvis 
of the Connecticut Agricultural College. They will tell you there 
is nothing better. 


THE J. T. ROBERTSON CO., Box W, MANCHESTER, CONN. 


MAKE $25.00 T0 $35.00 WEEKLY 


In your spare time. Nocanvassing. Clean, 
light, profitable. Anyone can operate. Ad- 
dress, Home Circle, Box 1444, Boston, i Mass. 








Farmers Wintering Sheep or Cattle for 
Profit Discussed. 

The late Ira W. Greene, of West Rush, 
N. Y., near Rochester, was one of the 
most successful farmers in New York 
state. For many years it was his cus- 
tom to buy carloads of: sheep or cattle, 
more often sheep, and winter them. His 
intention was to fatten them for market 
and dispose of them at the close of 
the winter months. I assume he was 
satisfied to get back the cost of the 
sheep, their feed and care, if by so 
doing the manure could be considered 
clear profit. Sometimes the price of 
sheep advanced so that he was able to 
make a handsome profit. But at other 
times the market price declined and 
he met with a loss. One of the upper- 
most questions with all progressive 
farmers is how to add fertility to the 
soil. Therefore if it is possible to buy 
a carload or more of sheep or cattle and 
feed them all winter selling them in 
the spring, the fact should be known. 
To this end I have written Chester P. 
Greene for his experience up to date 
and have received the following inter- 
esting and instructive letter: 

Chas. A. Green: Yours of the 16th 
at hand and noted. Father fed sheep for 
a great number of years sometimes at 
a profit, and sometimes at a loss. One 
reason we stopped was we could not 
see where we could take 75c corn, 
$14.00 per ton hay, $25.00 per ton bran, 
and bean pods not to be bought at any 
price and manufacture 7c mutton at a 
profit; but you say even if you don’t 
make any,money you have the manure. 
Well let us see what manure is. It is 








bese 


“THE PROOF OF 


This illustration proves that we have fine plants. Seil, 
these. When you buy plants from beds like ours _ get 
grow this way. Good, strong crowns and plenty of 
want, 


Also a large stock of Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, Currant Plants and Grape Vines—all as good as 
grow. Our catalogue tells all about them and the prices ARER 
J. W. JONES & SON, ALLEN, MARYLAND. 





THE PIE IS 


brous roots—they stand transplanting well. 








IN THE EATING.” 


climate and _ skill in cultivation go to make results like 
strong, healthy stock. Weak and diseased ones do not 
That is what you 


IGHT. Write to-day—it’s Free. 





LET US INSURE YOU 


ONLY HALF THE NUMBER RE 


ORCHARD SUPPLY CO., 





Wilkinson’s Red Hot Heater 


THE HEATER THAT HEATS! 


For Orchards, Vineyards, Gardens, etc. Burns Wood, Coal, Coke, Charcoal, 
or any old thing. Will Produce Twice the Heat of Any Other Heater, hence 


or Smudge. Low Prices on Prompt Orders. 


A FRUIT CROP EVERY YEAR 


QUIRED. Equally Efficient as either enter 


826 N. 4th St., St. Loti Mo. 





Freight Prepaid 
Guaranteed 10 Years 


Write today for freetrialoffer. See how you can get 
this big labor-saving farm machine. freight pre- 
paid, for 10 days free trial without trouble or red 
tape. Sharpen all your farm tools, and if you send 
it back I'll pay the return freight too. 


Luther Farm Special 
Tool Grinder Fin srnostone 


Will Not Draw Temper From Steel 


With the Luther Farm Special Grinder there is no 
need of cooling with water, or no danger of draw- 
ing temper from steel, because the wheels are 


Genuine Carborundum 


the most wonderful sharpening substance the 
world hasever known. But beware of imitations 
with high sounding names. Get the Luther Grinder 
with the —* ten year guarantee, Carborun- 
dum whee 


Write for Free TrialOffer 4 


Answer this advertisement today and get particu- 
lars of my free trial offer. You’ll be under no 
obligations. I will also send you the p eres 
story of Carborundum. Write today su: 


Luther Grinder Mfg. Co., C. J. sho Prest 
413 Newton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





12 MACHINES IN ONE 


your coarse fodder plus the amount 
of plant you add to it, less the amount 
of plant food taken out by the animal 
in digestion. In other words it does not 
add to anything in plant food to run 
it through a sheep. Father and I made 
a discovery that was the second reason 
for our going out of the sheep feeding. 
Our discovery was this: a good heavy 
coat of rye straw would show results 
for several years equal to if not greater 
than an ordinary coat of common barn 
yard manure, I believe in manure but 
if I have to buy it from the animals I 
prefer to draw out the straw, turn under 
clover for my nitrogen, and buy my 
potash and phosphoric acid in the rock. 
We are working into alfalfa as fast as 
we can. We have five acres at present 
from which we cut between twenty and 
twenty-five tons of hay this year, some 
of which I sold for $20.00 per ton. We 
will keep on till we have twenty-five 
acres, then will begin to rotate. This 
is the best soil enricher that I know 
about, and when you know how to put 
it in it is just as sure as clover. We 
have to inoculate with soil and this 
last summer had one of the best dem- 
onstrations of the benefit of soil in- 
oculation possible.-—Chester P. Greene. 





s 
Cc. A. Green’s Experience With Ice 


Houses. 

When I was a boy I remember see- 
ing a rough structure, cobbled together 
by an inexperienced carpenter, which 
was in successful use for storing ice. 
The roof leaked and there was a wide 
open space under the roof over the ice. 
I thought I could build a better ice 
house than this, but on trying my hand 
at the job I failed. My ice house 
looked better than this rough structure 
but practically it was of no value. I 
have built several ice houses since. My 
experience is as follows: if the ice 
house is built too small it will not keep 
ice long no matter how well built. 
There must be a liberal amount of 
ice in order to keep it successfully 
throughout the season. My smallest ice 
house was eight feet square on the in- 
side and nine feet square on the out- 
side. There was a packing of sawdust 
eight inches thick between the outer 
and inner siding, then a foot space be- 
tween the innner side boards and the 
ice. Over this I placed one foot of 
sawdust which was not enough. But 
little of this ice remaining after August. 
I should not favor building another 
ice house less than one-third larger 
than the one above described. The ice 
must not rest on the ground, so there 
must be flooring under the ice; over 
this flooring place eighteen inches of 
sawdust. There must be an oppor- 
tunity for the water to drain away 
from the base of the ice house. It is 
well to have an open air space over the 
top of the body of ice, though many 
may think this is not necessary. If the 
roof leaks a little it will do no par- 
ticular harm. Use plenty of sawdust, 
both at the base, on all sides and on 
the top of the body of ice. Put the 
ice in during freezing weather if pos- 
sible. If a chinking of fine ice between 
the blocks of ice is allowed to freeze 
before another layer is put on it will 


be helpful, but this cannot always be 
accomplished and is not absolutely 
necessary. 


oO. 


Mr. C. A. Green: In my home we 
have about twenty of the leading maga- 
zines and _ periodicals each month. 
None of them interest me more than 
the Fruit Grower. It always takes me 
back to the old country home in Cum- 
berland county, Pa., where, when a 
school boy, I used to plant fruit seeds, 
and when they grew to proper size I 
would “bud” or graft them. That was 
about thirty-five years ago, but many 
of the apple and sweet cherry trees that 
I grafted are still standing and bear 
good crops annually. My parents are 
still living on the old place, and when 
I visit them they never fail to mention 
my early nursery experiments. I had 
to confine my space to fence corners 
and other out-of-the-way places, but I 
had trees, vines and shrubs on every 
available foot of space. At that time 
my boyish efforts were not appreciated 
by my family, but in later years many 
a dollar was brought into the family 
treasury from the trees that I had 
planted. My present home stands on 
a city lot, 50x200 feet. When I came 
here eighteen years ago, there were a 
few old peach trees on the lot. Not 
a vine, flower or ornamental shrub. 
Now we have all kinds of fruit except 
peaches, which for some unaccountable 
reason die about the time they begin 
to bear. I have purchased a good 
spraying outfit and shall try the peaches 
again. You will get my order in time 
for spring shipment. With the excep- 
tion of two trees all the trees that we 

















nurseries and we have never been dis- 
appointed. I might add that I was dis. 
appointed in the only two trees that I 
did not buy from Rochester. I planted 
them fifteen years ago. I ordered Gov, 
Wood cherries, but when they came 
into bearing they proved to be Olivet, 
—H. J. M., Ohio. 





Professor Craig on Black Knot on Plum 
Trees, 

C. A. Green: My cherry orchard has 
been very seriously troubled with black 
knot for the last three years. I have 
succeeded in having the state remove 
the cause, which incidentally was a 
neighbor who did not take care of his 
trees, and this year I hope to have 
better success. The trees have been 
carefully taken care of and are in prime 
condition. I want to spray this year 
as a preventive to black knot if it will 
do any good. Can you give me any 
information on this subject? Awaiting 
your reply with interest, and with ever 
best wishes for the coming year.—F. W. 
Gray. 

Reply by Prof. John Craig, of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y.: Black knot 
is a fungous disease which does not 
yield readily to spray influences. On 
the other hand there is no reason why 
it may not be controlled by a combina- 
tion of sanitary practice and preventive 
treatment. The knots should be cut 
out of the tree, removing the branch 
entire where the infected part is rather 
small, and cutting out the knot from 
the large branch or stem of the tree 
when this portion is attacked, and fol- 
lowing this with a spray either of bor- 
deaux mixture or lime-sulphur. Treat- 
ment of this kind continued systemati- 
cally from year to year will in a short 
time eliminate the enemy completely. 


CONSIDER 
THE DECAN 








GRAPEFRUIT (also) PINEAPPLES 
Mangoes, Kumquats, Figs, Avocados Ginseng. 


PROF. H. E. VAN DEMAN 


(President of Company) asks you to 





Write NOW for 


“ORCHARD WEALTH” 


(48 pages, FREE BOOK, 40 cuts) 

Telling of safe, permanent investment 
in our Louisiana-Florida-Michigan Or- 
chards, $100 or more. Easy pay: 
ments. Write for “Orchard Wealth” 
to-day. 


AMERICAN NUT 8x2 FRUIT CO. 



















Increase 
Your Farm Profits 


Are you making as much money 
as you can? Lg us tell youhow 
one acre in can be made to 
yield you more A.J than . five 























how 

to plant an orchard, vineyard or bars field to get biggest 
crops, what varieties will pay you best, and how to pre} we 
for market. This intensely interesting book sent 
with a handsome catalog of high grade nursery veda ty at 

wholesale prices—no agents. 140,000 choicest apple 
trees while they last. Also 100, 000 Privet hedge 
plants. Estab. 30 years. Capital, $100,000.00. 

Write ay. 


GREEN'S NURSERY co. 
80x91, ROCHESTER, H. Y. 
























WE PAYS80 A MONTH SALARY . 


and furnish all anaee to a =a 


and 
id stock A. h new pla jeady 
BICLER COMPANY, _ X328; SI "SpRiNCFIELD, niinots. 


1 50 Gold Back FREE 


Post Cards = 
Send 10c today f gy Jes nlan. incl. Val- 
See ae TREAT POST CARD CLUB, Devt. 138 GHICACO 


SALESMEN WANTED 


ed Salesmen earn 

$10,000.08 @ year, and expenses. gg en om g 
good positions now open. No experience needed 
fo getoneofthem. We will assist you to secure 
a position where you can get Practical Experi- 
ence as a Salesman and earn $100 a month or 
more while you are learning. Write to-day for 

book “A Kn’ 





our free ight the Grip,”" list 
of good openings, and testimonials from hun- 
dreds of men recently placed in good positions. 


Address nearest office, Dept. 156 | 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 


\ Chicago New York Kansas City Seattle New Orleans J 
Let Us Send YOU One 


tic 
Tools for a 10-day free trial. 
It is made of snsiloakle iron and 
steel and guaranteed for one 
year. It stretches wire fences, 
pulls posts, lifts heavy weights 
j and agen a be peed = Pa 
) Pog ress, vise, etc. eig! 
Ibs. Lifts of pulls3 tons. We need 
Prtern ~ tetera — Managers 
#/ to represent us. Double your earnin| 4 
and earn 825 to 650 weekly. Sells oe sight 
yy toevery er -§ pecnmster mill, facto 
and ae Ee per. ts Ind, 80 oot 5 175 in 
ae il 


—— 

i, Witiams, 1 Ii, ade 
$176.00 ind + My 
We teach you free. Freceample to hustlers 


Send no money—just ir name and 
dress and give name of county ih which you reside 























have came from your Rochester, N. Y., 


AUTOMATIC JACK CO., 
147 Main Street, Ind. 
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ARY FEBRUARY 
n dis- : 
a8 dis. IN 14 FASTEST WAR- : 
that 1 NESS HORSE | 
anted 
1 Gov, 
came 
ive XK BEAUTIFUL PAINTING oF DAN PATCH 1:55 
eee 5 me » 
REPRODUCED IN 14 PERFECTLY BLENDED COLORS BY & MARVELOUS NEW 
Plum ) INVENTED “ORIGINAL COLORS” PROCESS, SIZE OF PICTURE 16X22 INCHES 
‘THIS SPLENDID FAINTING OF DANS HEADWAS MADS yoy tgs WANE TO ASSURE 
‘d has You rs IT IS AS NATURAL AN igh TN AS IF DAN STOOD RIGHT BEFORE YOU. 
black THE 14 COLORS PICTURE OF DANS HT canny I WILL SEND You ” Ay gah 
. rr tt ENAMEL. Poet ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ADVERTISING AND WILL BE MAILED, POST- 
have AGE PECIAL MAILING TUBE SO THAT IT WILLREACH YOU IN PERFECT CON- 
>-move SiTION THE IOrgne SHOWN TO LEFT IS A GREATLY ae ONE COLOR, PHOTO ENGRAV- 
ee ING OF THE SPLENDID 14 COLORS 16 BY 2 PICTURE YOU WILL RECEIVE. 
of his THIS IS AN ELEGANT PICTURE FOR FRAMING TO HANG I IN THE FINEST HOME = OFFICE. 
have IT IS AN EXACT AND PERFECT COLORED REPRODUCTION OF THE AINTING 
been EVER MADE o ao SENSATIONAL AND WORLD FAMOUS CHAMPION STALLION DAN PATCH 
. 1:55. I THINK SO MUCH OF THIS PAINTING THAT I HAD IT REPRODUCED IN IN A BEAUTIFUL 
prime STAINED ART GLASS IN MY COUNTRY HOME. THIS PICTURE WILL PLEASURE 
= Bob is Cavahe AATOUENe POA RE OTR DUNT RR perk Gene gE 
‘ po BECAUSE I OWN THE P. NG AND HAVE RVED IT Ty SRNL USTVELY FOR THIS USE. 
aiti A SPLENDID, £4 COLORS REPRODUCTION OF THIS PAINTING MAILED ABSOLUTELY FREE 
yen > IF YOU WRITE ME A POSTAL CARD OR LETTER AND ANSWER 3 QUESTIONS, c “th 
WRITE ME TODAY and ANSWER THESE 3 QUESTIONS, 1st. How many head of Each Ki 
v. We wed Stock ond Desire ts do prenewal 2nd. — whet epee Ed ydu see my offer? 3rd. Have you ever 
nternatio: t jorses, ttle, Sheep or riogs 
ornell fait ven Eee the Finest 14 Colors Rese Picture ever published in in the world of the jo Patast Lo 
knot Horse's in all out He orse History? I will mail you one copy, size 16 by 22, promptly and with Postage Prep: 
If you love a Great Champion I do not believe you take .00 for The Picture will - you 
3 not 4 KY Nee free, if you could not secure another copy. e At Once and is yours vom: *) 
Bes. DAN Patch 1.52) SIRE YOU MUST ANSWER THE 3 QUESTIONS. M. W. SAVAGE, Minneapolis, Minn, 
ina COLORS Li foe us ASE DAN PATCH HAS PACED 14 MILES avenacine 1:6634, 30 MILES avenacing 1:57%, 73 MILES avexacwa 1:6974 
-ntive 
» ce 
ranch Texas Hot for North Man. the northern strawberries are a failure ba re “i " G r T T H iS vd 0 N FE Y 
ather My Dear Green—Since I wrote you here; there have been large plantings \ 
from of the May weather we got a northern of Kieffer pears, but either from neglect 
tree blast that we felt worse here at 12 or the salt atmosphere they are drying ' 
1 fol- above zero than we would 20 below out, and being dug up. I have not seen 
bor- zero in Wisconsin in our cozy homes a pear orchard in all this region tha: 
‘reat around our coal fires, January ist, has been properly cared for. All other A ae 
mati- thermometer was 60.75, like May. The northern fruits bloom out of season ma, td. farmer (addres upon reas for oat 
short north wind at 40 miles an hour came and are a failure, yet 200 miles north 5 
ly. down on us at night and January 2nd and you get into the peach belt that is NEW HOME INVENTION’ 


——— 
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thermometer was 38, 32, 22; wind con- 
tinued till the evening of the 3rd, 
thermometer 14, 30, 25 and the morning 
of the 4th, thermometer 12, with ice 
on 40 barrel tanks 3 to 4 inches thick. 


a success, Texas is so great a state 
you can have any kind’ of fruits and 
any kind of weather if you know where 
to go; the nearer the gulf the better 
for oranges, and Satsuma is being 











We have long wanted to get a photograph of a cotton picking scene. 


nately the sender did not give his name, or if he 


At last we have it, but unfortu- 
id we have mislaid it, therefore we are unable to 


thank the sender for his great yp How few there are at the north who know how a cotton field looks 


and how the cotton grows upon the plants. 
the south, Recently a andiiae tas 


The season of picking cotton — _ an 
invented for picking cotton in the fi 


one in 





Orange trees badly hurt, fig trees worse, 
the bearing orange trees are not so 
badly hurt as younger trees, but where 
the cultivation was continued late the 
trees are killed back more or less. 

The reports given me of groves that 
would give $965 an acre, dwindled down 
to $300 per acre, actual receipts, that is 
good enough for five years planted; older 
orchards did better, but if they lose 
next year’s crop, where will the profits 
be? The whole trucking. business is 
dead and will have to wait this month’s 
and February’s planting. Strawberries 
that usually ripen in December will 
have to wait till April. Orange industry 
hers leads all others and it is the 
Satsuma on “Citrus Trifoliata” stock 
which makes it hardier, earlier, and 
more productive, all other oranges are 
more tender. This will stand 16 above 
zero with little or no injury. The fig 
is more tender. If these two fruits fail 
this country will get a bad set back, 
No grain, no grasses, except on river 
bottoms, Sorghum is the forage crop, 
there is some wild hay. Sweet potatoes 
and peanuts are the best they can do 
for the hogs and hens, Corn is not a 
great success. The orange industry has 
made the whole country crazy; land un- 
improved has doubled in value in two 
years and that with oranges planted 
has gone up 500 per cent. 

Banks are getting 10 per cent.; private 
loans 8 per cent. There is one silo in 
this county fed with sorghum, if that 
Proves a success there will be another. 
IT am told there is a creamery in the 
city. Will try to get statistics. Febru- 
ary usually gives the coldest weather. 

e hope nothing more so severe as we 
have had; except the cold snap, weather 
is like April and May. 

P. S—It is singular, no apples, 
Peaches, cherries, plums, currants, 
S00seberries, raspberries and nearly all 


planted 75 miles back but cold waves 
set a limit to the industry.—Geo. J. 
Kellogg, Texas, 


Whitewash for Orchards.—It has 
been claimed that if the trunks and 
branches, so far as they can be reached 
from the ground, are covered with 
whitewash it will prevent sun scald 
of the bark, and that if the branches 
of peach trees are sprayed during early 
winter with whitewash it will protect 
the buds from early uvpening and thus 
often save the crop of peaches. Have 
the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
anything to report as to whether white- 
wash is an advantage when applied to 
the trunks of trees? If so kindly let 
us hear from you for publication.—c. 
A. Green. 








“Bird-Lore” publishes a list of 244 
birds seen by one person during the 
course of one year in-one state. This 
is over two-thirds the known bird popu- 
lation of Massachusetts, the state in 
question, and is doubtless a greater 
number of birds than has ever been 
observed before under similar, condi- 
tions. The same issue devotes special 
attention to methods of attracting birds 
in winter and various devices for hold- 
ing food are described. There are 
two full-page plates in color and num- 
erous photographs of birds from nature, 





George Seamans—‘“Corn land on 
which I used a manure spreader yielded 
10 bushels per acre more corn this 
year than other land as good that had 
not been manured.” 

Ed Matter—“The next thing I am go- 
ing to buy is a manure spreader, I am 
going to quit burning straw and haul it 
into my corrals and make fertilizer of 
it. I have just recently found out by 
actual test how much manure is worth 
to our Kansas land.” 
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Learn More.—Every once in a while, 
you may have noticed, your family doc- 
tor takes a vacation of a few weeks 
and goes back to the medical school 
and hospital from which he was gradu- 
ated. For a short time he again be- 
comes a student, learning the new 
methods which have come up in the 
meantime and strengthening any weak 
spots he may have found in his own 
practice or knowledge. Nowadays busi- 
ness men make a study of the methods 
of other business men, sometimes travel- 
ing clear across the United States to 
confer with one who has been conspicu- 
ously successful. The progressive man 
in every walk of life is to-day a con- 
stant student of his work. Present day 
farming demands as wide, if not a wider 
knowledge, than many other callings 
that require men with brains or with 
hangtoitiveness, and the winter short 
courses at the agricultural colleges pro- 
vide an annual post-graduate school for 
the man on the farm who would con- 
stantly improve himself in his work 
and keep abreast of the new methods. 
To all such men or boys Kansas Agri- 
cultural college says, “Whosoever will 
may come.” 





A Look Into the Future.—Does the 
question of conserving soil fertility mean 
anything to you? Do we_ western 
farmers appreciate the fact that it is 
only a question of time until our lands 
must receive artificial fertilizing to 
make them produce paying crops? 
Crop after crop is being harvested on 
many farms without a thought as to 
putting any of the fertility back into 
the soil and so prolong the productive- 
ness of the land and stave off the time 
when commercial fertilizers must be 
bought, 














THE FORKNER LIGHT DRAFT HARROW 


fect light running wheel cultivator ever offered 


is the only 
k. Each section is so easily manipulated with 


for orchard w 
levers that a small boy can operate it and cultivate perfect! 
80 acres per day with one team of medium weight. ith thi 
— one team can easily do the work of two teams with 
b ry harrows. Wo-:ks wellin stumpy or stony land and 
does not — with loose grass, roots, etc. Its extension of 11 
ft., 334 ft. each side of the team, enables yl oy mee mulching 
near the tree trunks witbout are branches or fruit, 
and eliminates the use of the . One machine will work 
100 acres of orchard and keep it in garden tilth. These ma- 
chines are labor savers and will reduce your cultivsting ex- 
mses one-half, even if you have but5 or 10 aeres of orchard, 
Pull particulars on request. Address 


LIGHT DRAFT HARROW COMPANY 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 














Here is a tool that cuts 





different sized holes. 
STANDARD 


POST-HOLE AUGER 


does better and faster work than 







BORES les to bo: 

LIKE A THIS IS THE TSoL 

DRILL Send us the name of 
your dealer and we will 


send you freeour d 











DUMPS tive catalogue. 
LIKE A STANDARD EARTH AUGER COQ, 
SHOVEL 1228 M Newport Avenue, Chicago 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than 6-poiut. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one 
word. No advertisement inserted for less than $1. 
Au advertisement containing ten words or less 
will be inserted at $1 per issue, additional words 
ten cents each. Cash must accompany every or- 
der. We cannot afford to do any book-keeping 
this rate. Orders must reach us not later 
the 15th of the month previous to the month 
which the advertisement is to appear, 

Special Price to Subscribers.—Paid in ad- 
vance subscribers, only $1.00 for 15 words or less. 
Additional words six cents per word, to paid-up 
subscribers only. 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 

Green's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


at 
an 
in 











FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—Gladioli bulbs. Cowie’s 
select strains at half-price on surplus. 


Beck & Beck, Piqua, Ohio. 

WHITE WYANDOTTES—Best.of stock. 
Moderate prices. Catalogue. Elmer 
Gimlin, Taylorville, Ill. 

LORDLY BLACK LANGSHAN—Strong 


vigorous cockerels; Indian Runner duck 
eggs. S. W. Swain, Pendleton, Ind. 

















C. A. GREEN, Pres. and Treas. 
Charles A. Green, 


deserving class of business men. 
pages. 





= COKSE ES 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., Publishers. 


R. E. BuURLEIGH, Vice-Pres. 
Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Associate Editor. 


35 cents per year ; Four years for $1.00. Postage free. 
Office, Corner South and Highland Avenues. 


Rates for advertising space made known on application. 
Entered at Rochester (N.Y.) Post Office as second class mail matter. 


Subscribers who intend to change their residence will please notify 
this office, giving old and new addresses. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We believe that the advertisers using space in Green's Fruit Grower are a worthy and 
It is not our intention to permit the iusertion of any swindling advertisement in these 
If any subscriber has been defrauded by any advertisement appearing in Green's Fruit Grower he will do us and 
the public at large a service by at once reporting this advertiser to us, giving full particulars. Upon receipt of this 
complaint we will investigate the affair and will do everything in our power to bring about a satisfactory adjustment. 
If we find that any advertiser has defrauded our readers, we will deny him space for his future advts. in these pages. 
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J. W. BALL, Sec’y. 
Editor. 








PURE BRED HOUDANS, $10 per pen, 
4 pullets, 1 cockerel. F. Brown, Carolina, 
& i: 





ORPINGTONS—Winners. Great layers. 
White Buff black eggs, $2. Chicks. Cir- 
cular. Wm. Seidel, Washingtonville, Pa. 


COCKERELS—White Plymouth Rocks, 
from Fishel’s superfine stock; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. H. G. Hall, Little Val- 
ley, 

BLACKBERRY root cuttings, rasp- 
berry, strawberry and blackberry plants, 
and fruit trees, at half price. Gray’s 
Nursery, Dept. G, Pekin, Ind. 


MILCH GOATS—Swiss and Spanish 
breeds for sale, good milk producers. 
G. H. Wickersham, No. 1340 St. Francis 
Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 

EGGS—$1 per 15, $2 per 40, from 


thoroughbred Brahmas, Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, Reds, Houdans, Leghorns, Ham- 

















burgs; 19 varieties. Catalogue. S. K. 
Mohr, Coopersburg, Penn. 

DAY OLD CHICKS for sale. Thirteen 
varieties, fine stock, strong hatched 
chicks; thousands per week. Booklet 
free. Old Honesty Hatchery, Dept. G, 


New Washington, Ohio. 








FARMS FOR SALE 


WE CAN SELL your property. Send 
description. Northwestern Business 
Agency, Minneapolis. 

FOURTEEN-ACRE APPLE and cherry 
ranch. Good buildings. Fine home. Chas. 
Lucas, Missoula, Mont. R. No. 3 


DEVELOPED ORANGE ORCHARDS— 











Life-time annual income. Write for 
pooklet. Victoria Orchards Co., Victoria, 
Texas. 





CUBA—Most productive soil. Delight- 
ful and healthful climate. Ample rain- 
fall. Cheapest transportation facilities 
to the world’s greatest markets. Par- 
ticulars free. Sanderson, 28 Palace 
building, Minneapolis. 


A BEAUTIFUL FARM FOR SALE in 
the finest fruit growing and_ trucking 
section in the world; fertile soil and fine 
climate; also a beautiful water front 
farm with timber. For full particulars 
address Samuel P. Woodcock, Salisbury, 
Wicomico county, Maryland. 


WANTED 


WANTED—Nursery man to invest a 
little money and take charge of nursery. 
Wild Rose Orchard Co., Spokane, Wash. 


WANTED—A situation this coming 
summer with a fruit farmer. For par- 
ticulars address E. E. S., Box 181, Shinns- 


ton, W. Va. 


FARMS WANTED—Don’t pay commis- 
sions. We find you direct buyer. Write, 
describing property, naming lowest price. 
We help buyers locate desirable prop- 
erties free. American Investment Asso- 
ciation, 32 Palace, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FRUIT FARM FOREMAN — Active, 
energetic man, thoroughly experienced 
in pruning, spraying, picking and pack- 
ing fruit. .To the right man will give 
interest in profits besides salary. Must 
come soon. Davidson Fruit Farm Co., 
Chesapeake, Lawrence county, Ohio. 
B. #2, me... 4. ‘« 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PIANO FREE—Write for particulars. 
Darroch Piano Co., Chicago, Ill 


FOR 15c—Words and music, entitled 
“Just My Sweetheart Kate.” Address M. 
E. Frazier, "Portsmouth, Ohio. Route 2. 


PEOPLE WHO WANT MONEY, read 
ad on page 21. The Denver, Greeley & 
N. W: R. R. Co. 









































LADIES EARN $3 a day making sofa 
pillows; sent anywhere prepaid;, beauti- 
ful pillow 14x14 free with outfit; 
proposition, advice, etc., 10c. No postals 
answered. Harvey Co., 413-52 Columbus, 
New Haven, Conn. 


FARM CATALOGUE—‘“Biggest Farm 
Bargains.” Just out: Fourteen states. 
Stock, tools and crops included with 
many at sacrifice prices to settle estates 
quickly. Copy free. E. A. Strout, 47 
West 34th St., cor. Broadway, New York. 
Station 1233. 


WANTED—Railway mail clerks; city 
earriers; postoffice; customs; internal 
revenue employees. Average’ salary 
about $1100. Short hours; annual vaca- 
tions. Common education _ sufficient. 
Send your name immediately for schedule 
showing places of coming examinations.‘ 
Free coaching. Franklin Institute, Dept.’ 
F-63, Rochester, N. Y. { 














Many a man has wasted his life work- 


CURRENT 


—The orange crop of California is esti- 
mated at 46,000 cars, and 6000 cars of 
lemons, 

—Figures compiled by Judsonia Fruit 
and Vegetable Association, of DeQueen, 
Ark., show that 150 cars of strawberries 
sold for more than $150,000 in addition 
to the berries shipped by express. 

—United States Yreasury Department 
expected to close the calendar and there- 
with first half of the fiscal year with a 
deficit not exceeding $22,000,000, or only 
about half as large a deficit as in the 
same period last year. 


—Arsenate of lead should be used in 
proportions varying from one to_ six 
pounds of arsenate of lead to 50 gallons 
of water, the quantity of poison being 
dependent upon the particular leaf-eat- 
ing insect that it is desired to destroy. 

—Fisher’s formula for mixing fertilizer 
is as follows: Nitrate of soda, 350 
pounds; sulphate of ammonia, 150 
pounds; sulphate of potash, 230 pounds; 
acid phosphate, 220 pounds; kieserite, 50 
pounds. It was originated by Dr. Fisher, 
a well-known Massachusetts fruit grow=- 
er, after years of experiment and study. 


¢ —Railroad construction in the United 


States during the year now closing 
amounted to 4122 miles of line, according 
to a compilation made by the “Railway 
Age Gazette.” This compares with 3748 
miles in 1909, 3214 miles in 1908 and 5212 
miles in 1907. In Canada 1844 miles of 
railroad were built this year and 3071 
miles of new line are now in course of 
construction, 

—Arsenate of lead is very poisonous 
when taken internally, and an emetic 
should be immediately given—such 
emetics as mustard in warm water or 
salt in warm water should be taken 
freely and then large doses of castor- 
oil. After vomiting has been caused, 
milk and honey, lime water, white of 
eggs and mucilaginous drinks in large 
quantities are valuable in counteracting 
the effects. 

—The Cost of Peace.—Edmond Thery, 
a French economist, figures that the 
maintenance of Europe’s armed peace 
footing in the last twenty-five years cost 
145,000,000,000 francs, approximately $29,- 
000,000,000, which involved an increase in 
the public debt of the European states 
of from 105,000,000,000 to 151,000,000,000 
francs and constantly excluded from pro- 
ductive industry 195,000 officers and 3,- 
800,000 men. 

—Government Recipe for Whitewash.— 
Slake one-half bushel of good stone lime 
in hot water, keeping it covered while 
slaking. Strain and add four quarts of 
salt dissolved in warm water, three 
pounds of ground rice, boiled to a thin 
paste, half a pound of powdered Spanish 
whiting, and one pound of clear glue, 
dissolved in warm water. Mix and let 
stand for several days. Apply as hot as 
possible. 

—The Potato Blight.—The question of 
how best to fight the potato blight or 
mildew is a very difficult proposition. 
Try this next year: copper sulphate 
(bluestone), 4 pounds; quicklime (fresh), 
4 pounds; paris green, 4 ounces; water, 
40 gallons. The bluestone and lime were 
dissolved in different barrels. Use an 
auto-spray and start as soon as the 
potatoes are nicely above the ground and 
spray every two weeks until the potatoes 
are ready to dig. 


—Apples for Northern States.—For 
commercial use the Wealthy, Duchess 
(Patten) Greening, Northwestern Green- 


Eastman, and Colorado 
Orange, Jonathan, Grimes’ Golden, De- 
licious, Ben -Davis, Stayman, Winesap, 
York Imperial and Geniting. In connec- 
tion with commercial plantings of apples 
it is well for the beginner to keep well 
in mind that better results all around, 
including facility in shipping in large 
quantities and financial returns, will be 
had by restricting the varieties to not 
more than two or three which are recog- 
nized as the best. New varieties may be 
tried out, but the planting should be 
on a small scale. 

—By the annual report of the Phila- 
delphia mint, compiled recently, it is 
shown during the last year the plant 
has been busier than for many years. 
The value of gold coinage over that of 
1909 was doubled, pennies and nickels 
made a record, and silver had a much 
lower coinage than in the preceding 
year. The mint made 193,000,000 pieces 
altogether, worth $21,982,283.18, not to 
mention 800,000 Costa Rican coins. The 
demand for Lincoln pennies has appar- 
ently not lessened, 146,801,218 of them 
being made last year, as compared with 
115,068,263 in 1909. Before 1909, when 
the new Lincoln penny was first made, 
the ordinary coinage of pennies was 
about 75,000,000 annually. In accordance 
with a custom of the mint, the faces of 
the 1910 dies were mutilated yesterday. 
Dies in mints in other parts of the coun- 


ing, Salome, 





ing at a forty dollar job just because he 
heain't the nerve to let go and try for a 
better one. | 





try were also mutilated and will be sent 
here so they can be checked up. 


the moisture. 





COMMENT. 


—The Insecticide Act of 1910 will be- 
come effective on the first of January. 
Joint regulations for its enforcement 
have just been issued by the secretaries 
of the Treasury, of Agriculture, and of 
Commerce and Labor. The act forbius 
the manufacture or sale in Federal ter- 
ritory of adulterated or misbranded in- 
secticides and also forbids interstate 
shipments of such articles, and this is 
its most important feature. 

—Lime Sulphur for Rabbit Pest.—Dur- 
ing the last year the lime-sulphur wash, 
which for a number of years has been 
employed to prevent damage to trees by 
the San Jose scale, was tried with great 
success in several localities as a protec- 
tion of orchard tree trunks against the 
attacks of rabbits, says Secretary Wil- 
son. The remedy is cheap and as a rule 
a single treatment in the fall appears 
to protect trees for the entire winter. 
Its more extensive use is recommended. 


—The shipment of apples from Mon- 
treal ports during the 1910 season showed 
a marked decline compared with the pre- 
ceding year, the amount in barrels be- 
ing respectively, 163,907 and 581,206. The 
banner year of recent years was 1907, 
when 629,566 barrels were shipped. The 
decline in shipments is an evidence in 
a measure of the small yield in this and 
surrounding sections, where there is a 
noticeable increase in price of apples, 
and scarcity in cider and other by- 
products of that fruit. 

—Uniformity in Apple Packing.—The 
action of the convention of State Fruit 
Growers at Rochester, N. Y., which will 
attract most attention is doubtless its 
resolution calling upon the legislature 
for a new law to.compel uniform grading 
and more’ honest packing of apples. 
Representatives of the-seven chief or- 
chard growing states, “New: York, Ohio, 
Michigan;: Pennsylvania, Iowa, Missouri, 
and New Jersey, were in conference and 
as a result.-similar ‘drafts of the pro- 
posed law will be submitted to the legis- 
latures of all these states. 

—Culture of- the Orchard.—Cultivation 
of the orchard is’ mainly, for. conserving 
If- cultivation is begun 
early in the season and continued until 
midsummer, growth of wood will be 
stimulated and fruit developed. Less 
moisture in late summer and early fall 
is desired, so that wood will properly 
develop and harden to be able to stand 
the cold. the following winter. Arrange 
to cultivate the orchard early in the 
summer and have the soil in good fix 
for sowing to rye or other cover crop 
toward the last of summer. The cover 
crop will afford some good winter pas- 
ture and keep hilly land from wash- 
ing away. 

—Arsenate of lead formulas, per 100 
gallons of water: codling moth, 4 to 6 
pounds; canker worm, 4 to 10 pounds; 
bud moth, 5 to 6 pounds; case bearers, 4 
to 6 pounds; tent caterpillars, 4 to 
pounds; plum curculio, 4 to 6 pounds; 
cherry slug, 4 to 6 pounds; cabbage 
worm, 4 to 6 pounds; currant worm, 
4 to 6 pounds; steely beetle, on grapes, 
4 to 6 pounds; root worm, on grapes, 
4 to 6 pounds; potato beetle, 4 to 6 
pounds; flea beetle, on potatoes, 4 to 6 
pounds; saw fly, on berries, 4 to 6 
pounds; leaf roller, on strawberries, 4 
to 6 pounds; elm leaf beetle, 3 to 8 
pounds; gypsy moth, 6 to 8 pounds; 
brown tail moth, 6 to 8 pounds; tussock 
moth, 4 to 8 pounds; bag or basket worm, 
6 to 8 pounds; fall web worm, 6 to 8 
pounds; cranberry fruit worm, 6. to 8 
pounds, 

—World’s Silver Output.—According to 
annual statement of the director of the 
mint, the world’s production of silver 
for 1910 is estimated at 217,788,714 fine 
ounces, compared with 211,215,633 ounces 
the year before. Production in the 
United States is placed at 56,438,395 
ounces, as against 54,721,500 last year. 
Mexico is the largest producer with an 
estimated output of 72,574,220 ounces, 
while United States and Canada are 
second and third largest producers, re- 
spectively. -Montana 
11,519,059 ounces, Utah 11,242,301 
Nevada 9,346,256, the production of Utah 
being estimated at slightly above that 
of 1909 and Montana and Nevada some- 
what under their last year’s records. 
The largest production of silver in the 
United States was in 1892, when 63,500,- 
000 ounces were produced, valued at $55,- 
662,500. But though larger in amount, 
the production of that year did not equal 
the value of that of 1891, when 58,330,000 


ounces were produced, valued at $657,- 


630,000. 

Money in Circulation.—The Treasury 
department reports the total money in 
circulation January 3, as follows: Cir- 
culation per capita, $34.25; January 3, 
1910, $34.83; January 2, 1909, $35.06; Jan- 
uary 1, 1908, $35.48; January 1, 1907, 
$33.78; January 1, 1906, $31.82; January 
1, 1905, $3112; January 1, 1904, $30.38; 
January 1, 1903, $29.43; January 1, 1902, 
$28.69; January 1, 1901, $28.19; January 
1, 1900, $25.73. 








—Two hundred carloads of, apples 
were blown off the trees in the Yakima 
valley, Washington, September 9, by q 
terrific windstorm which raged all night 
according to a report from Tacoma. 
Many trees were uprooted, while others 
were badly damaged by having their 
largest branches broken off. It is estj- 
mated by fruit growers that 6 to 19 
per cent. of the apple crop was blown 
from the trees, but because much of the 
blown down fruit is ripening it will not 
be a total loss. Large quantities of 
windfall apples are marketable for cook. 
ing and cider making. 


—Packages Lost in the Mails.—Be. 
cause people fail to put their return ad- 
dresses on the envelopes of their letters 
and packages, the dead-letter office of 
the postoffice department at Washing- 
ton is doing a big business. When a 
letter cannot be delivered to the person 
to whom it is sent, the postoffice returns 
it to the sender if possible, but when the 
sender’s address is not known the letter 
goes to the dead-letter office at Washing- 


ton. There it is opened and read, and if 
the sender’s address is inclosed, it is 
then returned, but if not, it is held, 


When there are salable articles inclosed, 
they are held for a certain length of 
time and then sold. A sale of such 
articles has only recently been held, at 
which the sum realized was nearly $10,- 
000. After the expenses of the sale were 
deducted the amount turned into the 
postoffice department was over $8000, 
These articles came from 130,000 unde- 
livered parcels and packages during the 
year. If every person would always 
‘place his name and address on the out- 
side of the package or letter as well 
as inside there would be fewer things 
lost in the mails and Uncle Sam would 
be saved a great deal of time and trouble, 

—1910 Gold Production.—George Rk, 
Roberts, director of the mint, in his 
annual report, places the gold output of 
the world in 1910 at $454,874,000, which 
compares with $454,422,900 in 1909. He 
believes there is no ground for the fear 
of overproduction as, he says, the pro- 
duction all over the world is at a stand- 
still or is declining, with the exception 
of South Africa, where the output is in- 
creasing gradually. He believes the 
natural expansion in industry, commerce 
and wealth can be counted upon to off- 
set the probable slight increase in gold 
production. According to the bureau’s 
figures, Africa leads the world in pro- 
duction of gold during 1910, with $175,- 
000,000 worth to its credit. This was 
an increase over last year of about 
$4,000,000. The United States came second 
during 1910 with $96,055,200 produced in 
gold, compared with $99,673,400 last year. 
Australasia came third with $65,002,000 
in gold, compared with $71,007,900 last 
year. The total gold production of the 
world in 1910, the bureau says, was 
$454,874,000, compared with $454,422,900 
in 1905. In the United States, California 
resumed first place among the states, 
which she lost to Colorado in 1897, with 
$21,146,150 to her credit, compared with 
$20,703,600 last year. Colorado, in second 


place, had $20,408,041, compared with 
$21,846,000 last year. Nevada came third 
ith $17,941,643, compared wit $16,- 


286,200 last year; and Alaska was fourth 
with $16,987,990, compared with $20,339,- 
600 last year. Kansas, which last year 
produced no gold,shad to her credit in 
1910 $11,163 worth of precious metal. 


—Profit in Strawberries—‘How to 
Grow 9000 Quarts of Strawberries on One 
Acre,” by C. B. Coleman, Tenn. Mr. Cole- 
man became a strawberry grower purely 
by accident. He was a carpenter and 
worked for $1.50 a day, but his hearing 
having become impaired, his wife coaxed 
him to plant half an acre of strawber- 
ries. He did not share the hopeful feel- 
ing of his wife, but he undertook the 
task. His first crop was so large that it 
amazed him and his neighbors. The next 
year he planted an acre. His land was 
comparatively poor, and so he planted 
sorghum, followed by rye, all of which 
he plowed under and in addition added 
800 pounds of fertilizer. He placed his 
rows 36 inches apart and planted Irish 
potatoes between the rows. The potato 
crop was immense and he realized a good 
profit from the sale of it besides supply- 
ing his own family and neighbors. The 
acre of strawberries yielded him 9000 
quarts, which he sold at a net profit of 

500—130 crates at a single picking. He 
received about two dollars per crate. His 
gross profit was $683.95, but deducting 
expenses for fertilizer, labor and cost of 
crates his net profit was a little over 
$500. Mr. Coleman said he sells from his 
farm nothing but strawberries and pota- 
toes, though he raises corn and wheat 
for home consumption. He rotates his 
crops—rye, clover, corn, wheat, peas, 
strawberries—and on his land he _ uses 
acid phosphate and stable manure. After 
he has cultivated a particular crop on 
a piece of land, say clover or peas, he 
follows it with rye, then corn, then 
wheat and last strawberries. He said the 
best possible fertilizer that can be used 
was acid phosphate. 
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The Standard Oblique Tooth 
Is the real thing in 
GARDEN RAKES 
and costs no more than others. Ask your 
dealer for it. If he does not handle it send 
us his name and we will send you free our 
descriptive catalogue. 
STANDARD EARTH AUGER CO., 

1228 M Newport Ave., Chicago 
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Eastern and Western Crops Compared. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: In 
the December issue of Green’s Fruit 
Grower is an article, on page 13, taken 
from “Advertising and Selling,’’ which 
you no ‘doubt endorse, else it would 
not appear in your paper. I feel that 
it is so very misleading and far from 
the truth that I cannot let it pass un- 
noticed. I like your paper very much, 
and in general it is very reliable, and 


I am sure it is your intention to have]. 


it so, always. Therefore I trust you 
will let me say a word for the ‘West.” 
In the article mentioned is this passage: 
“Agriculturally the actual yields have 
proved that the east has climate, soil 
and facilities for producing as good as 
or better crops than the west.” I chal- 
lenge the truthfulness of the above 
quotation, and refer to such documents 
as “Farmer’s Bulletin No. 420, by C. W. 
Warburton, agronomist, and published 
py the U. S. department of agriculture.” 
I have no prejudice against the “east” 
nor its people. I have been in New 
England; I have enjoyed its splendid 
hospitality, as I have that of the south 
and west. I have been in thirty-four 
states of the Union, and lived two years 
in Canada, and think that I know some- 
thing of the soil and productions of the 
different sections. Advertisers and real 
estate dealers very often get far from 
the truth in their statements. It is 
facts that I want, and it is facts that 
people should have who are thinking 
of changing their locality, climate or 
occupation. 

In one production, that of oats, Illi- 
nois (my native state), Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Nebraska, are the five 
great oat producing states. These states 
each produce more oats than Washing- 
ton, but for yield ‘per acre” (see quo- 
tation above), Washington leads them 
all with a mean yield of forty-six and 
three-tenths bushels per acre. In the 
valleys of the Skagit, the Nooksack, and 
on the Olympic and Swinnomish flats 
the yield often goes over 100 bushel per 
acre. I have neighbors here in the 
Noonsack valley who had 140 bushel 
per acre this last harvest. This is not 


hearsay, nor real estate advertisements, - 


but right here, and people that I know. 
The article I quote says further: “Per 
acre the east beats the west in yield 
year in and year out.” I could give 
additional facts from personal observa- 
tion and from government bulletins, but 
will only ask for space for a few. Eighty 
and more bushels of wheat per acre is 
not an unusual yield in this valley, and 
potatoes often go over six hundred 
bushels to the acre. Mangles and other 
root crops in proportion. The article 
quoted goes on to say “The great New 
England fruit show held at Boston last 
October, which was admittedly the most 
comprehensive agricultural event ever 
featured in New England.” “There it 
was that New England showed fruit 
superior to the famed products of the 
west and showed it by the carload.” 
I wish to refer readers to the reports of 
the Spokane, Wash., Apple Show held 
at Spokane, Wash., beginning Novem- 
ber 14th, 1910. The Boston show might 
have been the biggest thing and have 
shown the best fruit in New England, 
but we claim (and had the apples to 
substantiate it) the best apples in the 
world. If we do not raise the apples 
that beat the world why is it that they 
bring from $2.00. to $12.00 per box in 
the New England markets? One other 
thing among many that I wish to men- 
tion is our berries. There is a fruit and 
vegetable cannery in the town (or vil- 
lage) of Nooksack. We raise from 600 
to 700 crates of berries, that is straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, logan- 
berries, etc., etc., to the acre. Crates 
and boxes cost us 12c (they cost 20c 
per crate, but are returned and used 
Over and over again), picking 24c, cart- 
ing .08c, cultivation .03c, taxes .05c, 
incidentals .08c, a total of 50c per crate, 
cost, and the price runs from 90c per 
crate to $1.10 per crate, so we have 
50c per crate clear, or $300.00 per acre 
clear profit, and*not a pound of any 
kind of fertilizer used on the land. I 
think this will do for this time. Let 
me say in closing that I have no land 
for sale. I have nothing against New 
England climate, soil nor people. I 
never enjoyed myself better in my life 
than when in New England; but ‘“‘com- 
parisons are odious,” and when people 
who have land or anything else toxsell, 
in the east, wish to further their ends 
by jumping on the west and its produc- 
tions, we are right on the spot to object, 
and we have the goods. I thank you 
in advance for the space for this com- 
munication, and say again that your 
Paper is a very welcome visitor in my 
home.—Alson W. Steers, Washington. 


Editor’s Note.—I am always glad to 
Set such letters as the above. I claim 
not to be prejudiced against any people 


HE two belong together. 
will practically ‘‘grub 
lands. 


Poultry is not a ‘‘side line.” 
to claim your share! 


You can't raise figs from thistles! 


Don't trifle with toys—or experiment 
with ‘‘experiments.’’ Timeand eggs are 
too precious to waste in a haphazard 
hatcher. Be sure you're right. Owna 
Cyphers. Cyphers Incubators and Brood- 
ers are the world’s standard hatchers. 
They have been in continuous use for 
sixteen years 

Cyphers Incubators and Brooders are 
used today by more Government Experi- 
ment Stations, by more large Poultry 
Plants, by more Fanciers of National 
reputation than all other makes com- 


and hints. 


28 Barelay St., 
New York City, N. ¥. 
2325 B: '» 
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A lively, productive flock of hens 
for a living’’ through your fruit 
And they'll make constant war on the insects that 
are the fruit growers’ natural enemies. 

But an important crop on any farm. 
In 1911 it will be a Billion Dollar Industry. Surely you will want 
There’s only one way to go into Poultry 
Raising. That's ina sensible, prepared way—to command success. 
And you can't get good, big, 
continuous hatches of strong, sturdy, fluffy, Aatched-to-live chicks 
from a cheap, made-to-sell ‘‘bargain’’ incubator. 


CYPHERS 






There zs. 
The Standard 
hatcher. 


your hatches. 
it ten minutes aday 

Every Cyphers 
repairs, if ordinar 


Incubator 


and Brooders 


raising ways and means than a life-time experience would give you—because it 
represents the combined experiences of the most successful poultrymen and 
women all over the world, 212 pages of sound, practical, money-making helps 
Photographs of famous poultry plants and of prize-winning fowls. 
Chapter after chapter that goes into the very meat of the matter. 
describes and illustrates Cyphers Incubators and Brooders—all sizes, ranging 
from machines for the little ‘‘back-yard poultry plant,’”’ up to Mammoth sizes 
for use on big poultry farms. 
It also describes over 100 Standard Poultry Specialties—“the best of everything 
for every purpose.” We’ll gladly mail a copy of this book, a// charges prepaid, to 
any man or woman who is really interested in poultry raising for profit. 
our nearest office and branch store. ‘ 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 52, Buffalo, N.Y. 
840-844 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 
(2,000 Local Selling Agents) 


Poultry Raising Fits In 
With Fruit Culture 


bined. There must be a good reason for this pre-eminence. 


Cyphers Incubator is a genuine non-moisture 


You have no regulation troubles—no bad ventilation to spoil 
And it’s practically automatic in its action. 


Give 
of your time, and it needs no further attention. 
Incubator is warranted for ten years w.thout 
y good care is taken. 


Cyphers Incubators and Brooders are fire-proof and insurable 
—are approved and labeled under the ‘‘Rules and Requirements” 


of the National Board of Fire Insurance 
Underwriters. 

If you want to know all about Poultry 
—the Billion Dollar Industry—if you 
want to know how to start in the poultry 
business, either in a small or a large way, 
with the best assurance of success—ycu 
should write for our 1911 Year Book 


Get Our Big, Free Book! 


It tells more 
about poultry 
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Address 










12-14 Canal St., 
Boston, Massachusetts 
1569 Broadway, 
Oakland, California 












I glory in the big apples 
of the west. I glory in the economy 
and fortitude of our New England 
friends. This is a great country and 
each of us is a part of it. No, I do 
not indorse all that is said by others 
in these columns. I sometimes publish 
opinions from which I differ.—C. A. 
Green. 


or locality. 


Perkushun Caps. 
By Josh Billings. 

Sum folks are always trieing tew see 
thru a millstone edgeways, when, if tha 
would only turn it over on the flat side, 
they could look rite thru the hole. 

Buty is like a ranebow—full 
promise, but short lived. 

It ain’t best to swop yure relashuns 
unless yu kan afford tew give them the 
butt end ov the trade. 

Amung the blu laws of Konnekticut 
(which are now obsolute), are this— 
“No man _ shall chaw turbakker on 
Sunday unless he swallers the spit.” 

Also, “No yung woman shal have a 
rite tew git married, who kant make 
a donut that will keep at least one 
year, without loosing its twist.” 

I beleave in the universal salvashun 
ov men, but I want tew pick the men, 

I believe in suggar-coated pills.—I 
also beleave that virtue and wisdum 
kan be smuggled into a man’s soul bi 
a good-natured proverb better and 
deeper than tew be mortised into it 
with a worm-wood mallet and chissell. 

The pure don’t grow old enny more 
than a mountain spring dus. 

I don’t think there is enny rule for 
long life. I hav known men tew die 
before they was 40 from the effek ov 
a vegetabel diet, and I hav known 
others tew live 75 years on solt pork 
and sider brandy, and then quit the 
pork on akount ov their helths, and 
live 15 years longer on the sider brandy 
alone. 

“Giv me liberty, or giv me deth’— 
but ov the 2 i prefer the liberty. 

As in a game ov cards, so in the 
game ov life, we must play what is 
dealt tew us, and the glory consists 
not so mutch in winning as in playing 
a poor hand well. 

The time tew pray is not when we 
are in a tight spot, but jist as soon as 
we git out ov it. 

“The Lord tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb,” but it is man’s bissness 
tew see that he don’t shear the lamb 
tew cluss. 
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Bee Outstrips the Hen. 

There are said to be 3,000 bee keep- 
ers in New York state, and New York. 
stands second among the states in the 
production of honey. Even when eggs 
sell at 50 cents a dozen, the hen is said 
to stand below the busy bee as a payer 
of dividends. 

A great advantage that bee keeping 
possesses is that the bees require very 
little care and no feeding while hens 
demand extensive feding. One man 
said he had not fed his bees in 20 
years. 





)— 
The man who lives well and dies|. 


Musings of the Gentle Cynic. 


The man with a pull makes a mis- 
take when he applies it altogether io 


legs. 

It’s the black sheep who is usually 
addicted to the habit of painting 
things red, 

When a woman suffers in 
her suffering is twofold. 

Bluff may carry a man to success, 
but he generally has to hoof it back. 

Somehow or other the wise man 
never seems to enjoy his wisdom quite 
so much as the fool enjoys his folly. 

All the world’s a stage, but. whether 


silence 


comedy or tragedy is the setting de- 
pends upon ourselves, 
When a man  =hasn’t complained 


about anything around the house for a 
a week, he’s sick. 

Many a man robs Peter to pay Paul, 
and then robs Paul. 

Possession is nine points of the law, 
especially if it is self-possession.—New 
York ‘Times.’ 






? self with 
_} Tiffany’s Grafting Tool 


The best and neatest tool ofits kind in the market. Forged from 
fine crucible steel, oil tempered. Directions how te graft and 
recipe for making wax is attached to each tool. By mail, 55 cents. 
Ask for circular of my steel levered, double cut pruners, 


CARROLL TIFFANY, MFG., Franklin Forks, Pa. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


$ .75 paid for the rare 1853 

Old Coins Wanted Suerter, $20.00 for a $1-2, 

Keep all money dated before 1890, and send 6c at 

once for newCoinValueBook.It may mean a fortune 
A. G. 415 Ch et, Mil kee, Wi i 
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“Thirty Years With 


Fruits and Flowers” 
Chas. A. Green's new book tells 
how one acre in fruit can be made 
to yield you more money than 
five acres planted in grain. Sent 
ee with a handsome 1911 cata- 
of high grade vines, plants 

and trees, at wholesale pi 
100,000 Privet Hedge for sale. 
Nursery 
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of 18 years of success. 


220 W. 3rd Ave., 





game is the master of destiny. 


Here'sasprayerf 


‘ with only a few « cres who has been fooling with a hand sprayer 
at all because he ‘‘didn’t believe a power sprayer would pay 
him.’? Whetheryou have two acres of fruitora 


Power Sprayer, 


The only question is what size you need. 
\ The Waterloo Boy Power Sprayer delivers a mist-fine spray 


No dripping or wasting of the solution. 


and automatic safety discharge back intothe tank. All parts accessible and interchangeable. E 
Power is supplied by our world famous Waterloo Boy Gasoline Engine.) 
Any size desired is furnished from 2 horse power up and every one carries 
our binding 5 Years Guarantee. It maintains a steady high pressure and 
feeds four leads of hose, or 2 leads with up to 4 nozzles each, Works as 
9} well on a hillside as on the level. 

The outfit is mounted on wooden skids or on a low truck-as desired. 


The Waterloo Boy Power Sprayer is made just 8 carefully 
and of just as good material as the Waterloo Boy 
Engine and we stand behind it just as re with our clean record 

We have a specia 
tion to make to every fruit grower, farmer, gardener, and orchardist. 
If you have any fruit or vegetables 
details at once—it will pay you big. 
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FASHION BOOK FREE 
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OVER 800 NEW STYLES 


This big book illustrates over 800 of the latest styles and also 
contains Mlustrated Lessons on Cutting and Dress- 
making. And whatis perhaps more important, I will sell 


any style shown in the book at five cents 


each. They are the same patterns you have always paid 10 and 

and 15 cents for at stores, made by the same people and correct 
in every detail. Let me tell you why Iam giving 
this big book free. I publish the 


HOME INSTRUCTOR 


An illustrated woman's magazine, and I want YOUR 
name on my subscription list. The HOME INSTUCTOR 
is bright, entertaining, clean and instructive—just the sort 
of a paper you should have in your home. It has depart- 
ments forevery feature of the home life, and prints the 
choicest fiction every month. Every issue has pages devoted 


fully illustrated. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send me 25 cts. and I will send you The HOME 
INSTRUCTOR for TWO YEARS and will send my 
big fashion book to you FREE. Please note you will 
receive THE HOME INSTRUCTOR every issue for Two 
Full Years. Each issue for Twenty-four Months, it 
will bring you the latest and best information about the styles 
for women and children. Just think of the money it will save 
you! Because I agree to sell you any pattern you want there- 


can sell them for 5 cents because I buy 


ait them by the thousand and don’t make any profit. I don't want the 
profit. I want your subscription to THE HOME INSTRUCTOR. 


You will save many times the cost of my offer in the two years. Write today. 


A. OTIS ARNOLD, Dept. 80 QUINCY, ILL. 














A Fine Prize Awarded for Every Answer 


Here is a cut-u 
in our Prize Collection. 
wat .~ ye ae drawin repr 

send me your solution. 
named in our Prize Collection. This will help 


Can you cut ou 


Pachaler'o ‘ear Sweet Witiows, Fevoies. Cosmos, Sweet Peas, 


I want to see how many readers of this paper can put this puzzle together, Toevery 
person who _ the seven pieces together and sends their answer to me with 4 cents 
ge, I will awa 2 prize for skill and to pay for their trouble the 10 Prize Seed 

I send seeds by mail on receipt of your answer. 


; . For meritorious solutions I will also send my Big Surprise Award 
Big Surprise fperivaidition ithe io Prize Seed Packets: Air 


rd as 2 p 
kets above (1 packet of each kind). 


to send 4 cents stamps to help pa stage. 

and put them together and send your optation 
our Prize by return mail and fhe “Bi 

ook hard. 


F. H. PHELPS, Manager, 


g Surprise.” Don’t be afraid to try even if it does 
nd your solution, with your own name and 


14 A Broadway, 


drawing of a very pretty and popular flower, one of the Ten Varieties 

these pieces and put them together so as to show 
g represents? This looks a little hard at fir 
Remember that the flower is one of the Ten Varieties 


st, but I want you to 


you to solve the puzzle correctly. 


ette. 


I ask you to do is 
our seeds, Just cut out the pieces 


ete., on 
tome 4 cents postage and I will send 


me wi 
ess, to 


Springfield, Mass. 

















RAZORS REPAIRED BY MAIL 


Razors hollow ground, polished and set for 
Rehandled, 2éc., Honed, 25. 


" 3 reg. 
Mo. extza. ALBERT GRAH RAZOR WORKS, 
1203 Central Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PARTICULARS FREE—Pi que Colorado M in Summer 
Resort, One hundred lots donated complimentary to hel 


advertise new town site. File your application te-day. E. W. 
Surrn, Owner, 1461 Chamber of Scmananeo Building, Denver, Col. 


STER POST CARDS, FREE 
me two Sc and tay ba! igSURPRISE, 


Easter Pest cards tell you about 
&. T, MEREDITH, Ballding, Des 


ASTER POSTCARDS 
20 Choice Gold Emb., “2-for-5c.” Greetings, 


25c. 100,81. Write atonce. You will want more. 
N, E. POST CARD CO., Springfield, Mass. 


120 Pose Cora REE 
Pander Sante NGI CAED CLUB. Dent 50 CHICAGO 
12 EASTER POSTALS 10 CTS. 


12 Flower Cards 10c., 12 Birthday 10c, ANY 
THREE PKGS. 25c. 100 CARDS 60c. FREE, 
2 PKGS. FLOWER SEED with a 25c. order, 
5 PKGS. WITH A 60c. ORDER. Specixul 100 
for dealers, 50c. GOOD AGENTS WaNTED. 


CROWN-SUPPLY CO., CANAAN, CONN. 


THE HAMILTON 


RESERVOIR ORCHARD HEATER 











Iowa. 




















A Regulated Fire. 

same principle that you heat your house. It is the best 
ible protection against frost, and most economical 

E operation, Ample fuel capacity for all night burn, 

This is very important. Simplicity in construction and 

weight of metal used are vital points. Write for RED 

BOOK on orchard heating, free. It will help you to 

understand what all this fussis about. 


Hamilton Orchard Heater Co., 


Heat nd orchard on the 


The Bourgeat Quince. 

To the Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 
—I have grown the Bourgeat quince at 
my place at Rochester for many years. 
It is the best grower of all the quinces 
and makes more of a tree than any 
other quince I know of. It has large, 
fine foliage, and makes the handsomest 
and most vigorous growth. Its fruit is 
large, of fine shape and of firm tex- 
ture. It is a good keeper, keeping until 
Christmas, and is of better quality than 
Champion or Meeches.—John Charlton 
& Sons. 

(it has not blighted with us. Profes- 
sor Van Deman says that the Bourgeat 
quince made a fine showing at the Pan- 
American exhibition and he is much 
pleased with it as he saw it there.—Ed, 





.2] 
Rockefeller Began His Career at $4 a 
Week. 

The November “American Magazine” 
contains a very remarkable sketch of 
John D. Rockefeller, written by H. M. 
Briggs, who was the oil king’s friend 
and his personal body guard for many 
years. Of the many intimate anecdotes 
which Mr. Briggs tells of Rockefeller 
the following is not one of the least 
interesting: 

“One day while crossing the viaduct 
in Cleveland, Mr. Rockefeller stood up 
in the auto car and cried: ‘Mr. Briggs, 
look! look! that triangular building; I 
commenced my career there at $4 a 
week.’ ” 

Kansas newspapers are getting a lot 
of pleasure out of this incident, which 
is said to have actually happened in an 
eastern Kansas county. A farmer re- 
ceived a note from'a young man who 
had been “going with” his daughter. It 
read: “Dear Sur: Wood like your 
dauters hand in marriage. She and me 
are in luve. I think I neede a wife. 
Yures trooly.” 

The farmer replied by letter, saying: 
“Friend: You don’t need a wife. You 
need a spelling book. Get one and study 
it a year. Then write me again.” — 
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Had Him Treed. 

He had never fished before, and his 
rod was new and shining with re- 
splendent varnish, Faultlessly attired, 
he was whipping a trout stream when, 
by some odd chance, he got a bite. A 
writer in “Forest and Stream” who 
happened to come along tells what oc- 


curred. The fisherman had hooked a 
one-pounder, from the way the line 
strained. 


He was not playing the fish at all. 
With rog held straight ahead he was 
slowly and steadily reeling him in. How 
he managed to hold the fish was be- 
yond me, 

Presently the fish was directly be- 
low the end of the rod. Did he stop? 
No—he kept on reeling the fish in, and 
just as I reached the water’s edge, the 
fish’s head touched the tip. The man 
even. tried to pull him through the ring. 

Just then he saw me standing on 
shore, waving my arms. He turned to 
me with a bewildered look and said, 


“What shall I do now?” 


“The only thing you can do now,” 
I said, “is to climb up the pole after 
him.” 


A Missourian in Doubt. 

When in doubt as to the proper form 
of a word to use, employ all three, as 
Brady Harris does. He got mixed up 
in writing of his trip to Cape Girar- 
deau, but got out gracefully, as witness 
this: “This year, however, we took the 
bit in our teeth, promised the old lady a 
new calico dress and having secured 
our ticket borrowed $3 and six bits 
from our friends and on Tuesday, the 
14th, we sit, set, sat out for St. Louis.— 
Kansas City “Star.” 


Bliffers—Who says women have no 
heads for business? There’s a woman 
made $50,000 by simply turning her 
hand over. 

Whiffers—Phew! How? 

Bliffers—She turned it over to Mr. 
Bullion, and now she’s Mrs. Bullion. 


“Let me see,’’ pondered the rural free 
deliverer. ‘‘A package? Oh, yes, I guess 
that was your package I delivered to 
Mrs. Brown down in the foothills a few 





days ago. She hadn’t had any mail 
for a long time, and I kind of felt 
sorry for her.”—‘“Saturday Evening 
Post.” 


“Here’s an article in this magazine 
entitled ‘How to Meet Trouble,’” said 
Mrs. Wedderly. “Shall, I read it to 
you?” 

“No, thank you,” replied his wife’s 
husband. “How to dodge trouble is the 
brand of information I’m looking for.” 
—Chicago ‘“‘News.” 


“Ts there any method that will enable 
a@ man to understand a woman?” quer- 
ied the innocent youth. 

“The only way to understand a 
woman,” _ replied the home-grown 
philosopher, “is not to try. Under these 
circumstances she will reveal herself 
sooner or later.”—Chicago “News.” 


Caller—How pleased you must be to 
find that your new cook is a stayer! 

Hostess—My dear, don’t mention it. 
She’s a stayer, all right, but unfortu- 
nately, she’s not a cook.—Boston “Tran- 
script.” 





“Mary, what do you do when your 
husband reminds you of the cooking his 
mother used to do?” 

“I tell him to provide me with the 
stove wood my father used to get.”— 
“Up-to-Date Farming.” 


The Minister, to Freddie—You must 
have been naughty, my little friend. As 
I came in I heard your mother say not 
to let her hear another word out of 
you. 

Freddie—It was dad she said that to, 
sir.—Brooklyn “Life.” 


Stella—What is the law of heredity? 

Bella—That all undesirable traits 
come from the other parent.—New York 
“Sun.” 


“De world owes you a livin’, son,” 
said Uncle Eben, “but you’s got to do 
some work to git yohse’f identified as 
de feller it’s comin’ to.’’—Washington 
“Star.” 


—_ 
—$— 


He Kissed the Cook. 

City Guest.—Excuse me, Jones, but 
may I ask how you manage to have 
such delicious things to eat? 

Suburbanite.—It is quite simple. [| 
always kiss the cook before dinner, ang 
do all I can to make her happy. 

City Guest.—But what does your wife 
say? 

Suburbanite.—Oh, she doesn’t object 
—she’s the cook. 





“I don’t know whether I ought to 
take you seriously or not,” says the 
fair young thing to the gallant officer 
who has just proposed. ‘I’ve heard 
that you were engaged to ten girls last 
summer.” “My dear, those weren't 
real engagements, They were just—er 
—sham skirmishes.’’—‘“Judge.” 





A Swede up in Wyoming went into a 
post-office and inquired: 

“Bane any letters for me to-day?” 

“What name, please?” 

“Ay tank de name is on de letter.” 





She—“Does your parrot talk?” 

He—“Oh, yes; but—er—not for pub. 
lication.” —Exchange. 

Marriage ‘Maxims, 

The very nearest approach to domes- 
tic happiness on earth is in the cultiva- 
tion on both sides of absolute unselfish- 
ness. 

Never talk at one another, 
alone or in company. 

Never both be angry at the same 
time. 

Let each one strive to yield oftenest 
to the wishes of the other. 

Let self-denial be the daily aim and 
practice of each. 

Never find fault, unless it is perfectly 
certain that a fault has been committed, 
and always speak lovingly. 

Never taunt with a past mistake, 

Neglect the whole world beside rather 
than one another. 

Never allow a request to be repeated. 

Never make a remark at the expense 
of the other—it is meanness, 

Never part for a day without loving 
words to think of during absence. 

Never meet without a loving welcome. 

Never let the sun go down upon any 
anger or grievance. 

Never let any fault you have com- 
mitted go by until you have frankly con- 
fessed it and asked for forgivenness, 

Never forget the happy hour of early 
love. 

Never sigh over what might have 
been, but make“~the best of what is. 
—Exchange. 





either 





Car Off the Track. 

What would you do if you were in 
a railroad train and while it was bowl- 
ing merrily along at a sixty-mile rate 
it should suddenly jump the track and 
roll over an embankment? More than 
likely you would jump to your feet at 
the first bump and scramble madly 
toward the door. Or perhaps you would 
seize the arm of a@ seat and hang on 
like grim death. The very last thing 
you would think of doing would be to 
fall on the floor and grasp the frame 
of the seat. And yet this is the very 
thing you should do in this emergency 
if the “Railway and Locomotive Engi- 
neering Magazine” is an authority. 
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We Will Save You Money 


If you send your magazine subscriptions to us. By special arrangement with other publishers we can 
offer you special reduced prices on all the leading publications in connection with a subscription to 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


How to Buy Your Magazines at Greatly Reduced Prices! 


The offers below contain the season’s best clubs of all leading publications. From these club offers 
every family can select its reading for the entire year at very low prices. Note OUR PRICE for the com- 
binations at either side of this page, which ‘include GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER for one year. You wifi 
see that it is to your advantage to send your subscriptions to us. 
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. ; : : 2 Gee oman’s Magazine, m........ ye. 2 
* KROME BCTAIG. Woo... 80s viecee, 1 yr. RET Farmer’s Voice (semi-mo.).......... .50 | “ r ae a 7 >t oF 
“ “ , an’s Farm Journal, m..l yr.  .7 
Industrious Hen, m.......... 1 yr. 3.00 J Farm Journal, 2 yrs.....-.s0eeeceees 125) . Woman's Farm J eae Lt 
“ x World T0-G88; Wiis sccccc ics. lyr. 1.50 
DRUETHOICOOR, Wicca cscccascises i yr. Woman’s Home Se - a eee a “© Woman's Nat. Daily, d lyr. 1% 
‘ Jndiana F: ly 1 New York , Green’s Fruit Grower...... «+.....- -50 | oman s s - Daily, d....... yr. 1.ce 
ndiana Farmer, wW........... vr. Rural New Yorker, 1 yr. ieee cs | as pacer ed ; “¢- 6 
“Inland Poultry Journal, m..1 yr Green’s Fruit Grower 3 yrs 100+ 6 250 Mumnsey’s Magazine ..... ......... 1.00\ 3 59 . eer oe Journal, m. ‘4 yr. a 
" oy , ae Suburban Life .......... ese. . 3-00 | outh’s Companion, w....... yr.. 2. 
‘a emg oe oc eg RESSTS ; ni 500) Ranch and Range..... .2..se..e++- a) ““ Young People’s Weekly, w..l yr. 1.00 
a Ste $ aN uate yr. : : 
“ ro nl aa ng hy ae ee eee ; or. Rural New Yorker, 1yr............ 1.00 ) Green’s Fruit Grower ...... oak 5°) 38. 
“ ™ Oe rie ono Cosmopolitan Magazine, 1 yr.. . 1.00 Rural New Yorker ... ..... ...... 1.00 : 
“ cdr a mae tg aes ¢ cr Green’s Fruit Grower, 3 yrs........ 1.00 250 Country Gentleman.......... ...... 1.50) } stat poe a —~8 eS ee 
“ mheckan wae ‘ AR ER ache Cn —| 4 |are for circulation in e United States 
‘“ Kimball’s D'y Farmer, s. m.1 yr. 3.00 J Green’s Fruit Grower ............ — me a li vaiheihate sadakt’ wee 
La Follette’s, wW........cc.00- }. FP, 1.00 . : : rie Pearson’s Magazine... 2 60 only. anadian subscribe u rite 
. Woman’s Home Companion, 1 yr... 1.50) Harper’s BazaP....20eceesse ee for prices, which carry extra postage. 
a Cosmopolitan Magazine, 1 yr....... 100 | 
Hampton’s Magazine, ryr.......... 1.50 | 3 80 Green’s Fruit Grower 
Any of the above publications and Green’s Fruit Grower, 1 yr.......... 50 f Review of Reviews ..... enieaat 3 75 Any of the above publications and 
Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, for price — |, Woman’s Home Companion,....... 1.50 Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, for price 
as stated above. 4.50) Success Magazine........+.+++++++ 1.00) as stated above. 
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Address, GREEN’S F RUIT GROWER, Rochester, Wis: ¥é.. mapeanen 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


Most Wonderful Offer Ever Published 
Great “Great 1911 Price Wrecking Sale of le of Brand New 1 New Staple Merchandise 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY 
Guarantees a Saving of 30 to 50 Per Cent 


Of all our wonderful offers of the past, none are greater than those published 
in this advertisement. This Company is known far and wide as ‘‘The World’s 
Bargain Center.’’ Our success proves the truth of the public’s decision. 


During the past six months we have inaugurated a buying campaign that has 
placed us in possession of the largest stock of merchandise ever gathered together 
by any one institution. We have searched the markets of the world for the best 
bargains obtainable. The proof of this fact is seen in this 1911 announcement. 


Our Stock Includes Everything Under the Sun 


It means, in fact, everything from a needle to a locomotive. It makes no dif- 
ference what your requirements, we can supply them at bargain prices. Briefly 
outlined, we sell everything to eat, wear, furnish, equip or manufacture. 


LADIES’ PATENT HIGH — SMYRNA RUG $6.95 
COLT BLUCHERS W-45. A heavy, some Ore 


Smyrna Kug. Handsome Ori- 

y_ Thisisarare opportunity to secure ental pattern. Red or green 

high-grade patent leather shoes at a — ground; border colors oll, blue 

give-away price. Ther are made the ote or * Can be used either side 

latest city style. Dull mat top, per- A UL. ered to you_at exactly backed by our guaran- 

forated ee Cuban heels and one-half its value. State colors tee Sithoe satisfy or we will re- 

2% to 8; wanted —— order- Sern our money, Three button. 

i k dress style well 

3x6 ft., $1.50 added shoulders; long, 
6.95 











RES RYE 





Our Great “Price Wrecker” 


Under this heading we publish amammoth 
1100-page Catalog of bargains. It describes 
300,000 new. articles secured by us from Sher- 
iffs’,R 's’ and M. facturers’ Sales, 
Gives interesting facts as to our past history 
and makes you acquainted with the greatest 
Commercial Institution in Chicago. 


1100 Pages of Bargains 


We send this catalog to you without obliga- 
tion of any kind. It contains illustrations true 
to life of ev erything the manufacturing world 
produces; it gives plain, straight from the 
shoulder descriptions — shows in colors hand: 
some floor coverings, clothing, etc. All you 
need to do is to fill out the coupon below, or 
merely drop usacard and the book will be for- 
warded to you at once, all charges prepaid. 


‘$20 ALL-WOOL 
SERGE SUIT —— $10 


taf Lined with Skinner’s Guaranteed 


gil-woo!, = 





Our Reliability is Unquestioned 


Our capital stock and surplus in excess of 
$1,000,000.00 is proof of ourresponsibility. Any 
publisher of any paper in America will tell 
you that we “make good” on every state- 
ment. Write to the greatest bank of the west 
—The Commercial Continental National 
Bank of Chicago—or to the Drovers Deposit 
National Bank of Chicago, or any of the com- 
mercial agencies. 


A Positive, Binding Guarantee 


Every article bought of us is guaranteed a 
decided bargain. If any article does not 
please you or fails to come up to your expec- 
tations, then you may return same at our 
freight expense both ways, and we will re- 
fund your money in full. 


Sear 
GEM STEEL RANGE 


1-PW52l. Empire Gem Steel 
Range, guaranteed in every way. 

Neat appearing and first-class 

baker, Price No. 8-10 as illus- 
reservoir, high 


9.15 
Price without reservoir and 
high closet 2.50 


"SUPERIOR GASOLINE 
PUMPING ENGINE 


The finest ever for pumping / 
water, running creamseparator, | 
etc. Complete with trimmings. § 
Full instructions for installing 
and operating. Sold on thirty 
days free tri 

2H.P. Price... 

4H.P. Price 


LADIES’ ALL-WOOL SKIRT 


All-wool Panama Skirt, made the very 
latest style. Beautifully trimmed with 
silk soutache braid and. satin covered 
buttons. Nobby and dressy. Made to sell 

at $7.50. Your money back if you don’ 
like it. Colors, black or blue. Sizes, 
hey 30 inch waist, 37 to 44 inch front. 


t No. 27-W-110. 2 65 
ie 


Price (postage 16 cents)....... 


MODERN HEATING PLANTS 


All kinds of heating apparatus. We Y¥ 
can furnish you with a modern, up-to- 
date steam or hot water system 
cheaper than any other concern. Com | heavy grade Print Linoleum. 
plete plans and instructions go with 1 y ‘ § All colors, 2 to 2% yds. wide. 
every plant. We loan you tools free. il ca ! {ei State colors wanted. Price 

ite for Hea ing Jatalog and free esti- i AR) per squa: _ ee 
mate. _ Each plant backed by our Guar- stot et 


antee Bond. @ save you 50 per cent. 
, FINE TOP BUGGY 
MEN s P AT. BLUCHER SHOES This fine leatherquarter top Buggy, 


While they last, 5000 pairs of men’s Pat- == black, with Brewster green gear, 


ent Colt Blucher $3.50 Shoes, at a sav- YN % tires, narrow or 
ing to you of $1.55. We took 4 —_- <jwide track. Price. $34. 95 ay 1 Pee 
Send for free booklet. ( AS Peet PN ‘ , S GEG VARY free oe, fan mage six = 
Rs ey CS Be ee CH OS An actui 


output of the factory. This i p 
FINE SINGLE STRAP $12 value. ‘OR: $6.95 


fect fitting shoe. Sizes 6 to i Ww Width 
1-K-6643. Price only 
HARNESS — 


O,D,E, and EE. Price $1. 
$10. Q8 At this low 


per pair 
Price per dozen pair ....$21.00 

price we will 
furnish light new harness. 


MAGNIFICENT SUIT $4.95 $1.00 LACE 
CURTAINS AT < 936 


LESS THAN COST 
3300 pairsasshown. taal wide 


We secured the entire_stock at 
and 9 feet_long. White or 


ridiculously wl price. You get the 

benefit. Handsome black chev Ot _ 

newest model, tailored by experts. Arabian Shade. Beautiful Bonne 
Femme pattern with ruffled lower 
edge and a throw at the top. A 


round sack style: vest popular sin 
breasted. Notice—we send with t 
curtain of rich aqpeasenes and 
long wearing quality. Regular 








nai Ah aA fo” MG 





ei saat eR 














Price per pair [ velit} 80 x 60 in. "vas 
Per doz $10.80 Segre gx 9 ft. 733. 25 9x12 ft., 


— $1.95 95 











1 H fect hanging, belt loops and ble 
SPECIAL SINGLE BARREL SHOT GUN | [Bf OM) sis tuctictind soph "il tse from 
j 84 to 44 chest measure, 30 to 42 waist and 30 
Thisgun isstrongand reliable. Taper choke bored, to 35inseam. This is an excellent example 
automatic ejector, 12 or16 gauge; reinforced breech. of how we save ny qnones- 
This fabric is very firmly woven nar- ease hardened frame; Order by Lot 25-W- $10 00 
row Wale diagonal Khaki cloth, the quality fore end and full pis- Price per suit ° 
Taited Staves Army: plain army tans Digts Wrotght about @¥ Ibe 
ni ates Army; plain army plate. eight abou' 8. 
oe oh $6.00 FOR THIS OAK — 
An opportunity such as this to 
secure a high-grade, handsome 


recognized everywhere asthe mostdur- 0. 
able shade known. Comfortable, full, 82-inch single Barrel. 1 with Giector, $3.70. 3 70 
16 gauge single barrel, with ejector,30-in, barrel e 
dresser at our —— Price 4 
never been 


roomy. Two outside pockets; semi-peg 
$28 - WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


trousers with adjustable belt; two side 
This high-grade Harris 


and two hip pockets. We save one- -half, 
the regular price. strong, durable, 

washable, inexpensive suit that will 
standextremely hard usage and last al am ph-grai 

wing Machine, guar- ngs; 
anteed for 20 years for only — Se et te ak and : 

$20 and we pay the freight | castors. French bevel plate mir- @ 
ror 20 inches high, 16 inches wide. 


most forever. Sizes 34 to 46 chest; 
to 42 waist measure; 30 to 35 inseam. 
Top * double thickness. The up- 
Fite th ¢ Graver has waved front. 
e 


Order by Lot No. 

25-W-304. Price. 1.95 
anel ends have great 
inish is a rich, golden 


roy ed by 
o. 880W.. Price_. e' 


Write for Furniture Catalog. 


A$12.00 DINING ROOM 
TABLE FOR $6.95 


Colonial Pedestal Table. 
The illustration shows the 
harmonious lines A, _ 
table must be see: 

— nt rich olden 

nish, s excellen' y 











splendidly contracted piece sce of 
furniture. Colonial style; — 





Notice the beauty ofthe ae 
pe W-59. Asplendid grade of J sign; golden quarter-sawed 
Print Linoleum in exact imi- oak, hand polished ball 
yed oak; : bearings, wy front, auto- 





matic lift. A full set of at- 

tachments with each ma- 

chine. The finest material 
and the best workspanchle Fo yy The great- 
est bargain ever offered for our Sewing Ma- 
chine Catalog. Free for the asking. 


101 PRECE DINNER SET vi. 00 





W-61. Patterns of extra 











made with heavy,solid 
1 and scrol legs. Ex- 
leaves are furnished 


der by Lot No. 


AUTOMATIC BED 
DAVENPORT $12.60 


Thisneat, substantial full aise Automatic Bed Dav- 
enport at a saving of at 
Teast halfthe regular price 
It has the best g 
indestructible steel sp spring 
. Tufted as 





15,000 sets to be sold at this astonishingly low price. 
Decoration beautiful floral sprays of dainty pink 
roses and green are. Gold borders. Each piece 
warranted, We also have 42-piece sets selling just 


PLUMBING MATERIAL 


Everything needed in plumb- 
ing material.Our yey m4 
a a you of 30 to 50 

ere isan 537 50) f 


of a bathroom 37 

outfit selling at 

Your plumber would 7.5 you 
about for this same 
outfit. Our catalog describes 
them in detail. Write us 
today for the catalog. 














fabricord leather over 
soft filling. The frame 
is L yesz strong solid oak, 
a golden gloss. 
This is one of our greatest values. Or- 
der by Lot No. 1-K-985. Price 


Write for our FREE catalog. Write for catalog today. 


Any of These Price Wreching Catalogs SENT FREE 


We publish many inses booklets giving specific information on certain lines of merchandise of which a brief description is shown below. If any of these sub- 
jects are of interest, we will send you the books noted without any obligation to you. Jf you do not want to fill in the coupon shown on the left, just drop us a line 
and say what catalogs you want and state where you have seen this advertisement, then they will be sent to you at once, all charges prepaid. Write to us today. 


Fill Ou . This Coupon Ladies’ Apparel Our_ Clothing Book Harness and Vehicles 


’ This book illus- ‘A correct guide to the We save you 80 
roperstyles formen and much money on this 
J 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. - 
35th and Iron Sts. 


ys. ‘The illustrations 
I saw your adin Green’s Fruit Grower 


suit an onise — of pants. Cut latest 
mode. Col 8 gray: guaranteed. Or- 
der by Lot “No. 25-W-52. 4. 95 
eo 


Suit with extra trousers... ee a oe 63c 4 


wrecking price, pair 
Order by Lot No. 20-K-532 - 




















Boots and Shoes 


Ladies’, Men’s, 
m Children’s Shoes, 
egg t Rubbers,Slip- 


{ Rens etc. perfect 
t. excellent quality 

a low price is 
oD teed. Our 
stock always repre- 
sents the latest fash- 
ions. We give you 
the privilege of — 


are truetolife. Samples 
of the goods are shown so 
you will know just what 
youaregetting, anda per- 
ect fit is guaranteed. 

sides we save youso much 
money on every deal that 
lace in all oor dealings. Quality CA ORS ECS should take 

| ow prices. We send you this book —— age of the money- mining the shoe 
~aerpe y free, and you can dress in the | saving Senbaiee thie book _ contains. teyingthom on, ona thenifthey ‘don’t t 
ott upso to-date manner at a saving of | Sent you absolutely free for the asking. | suit, send them back, Nothing could 
from to 50 percent. Send today. Write for it today. be fairer. Send for catalog to-day. 


Grocery Price List | Gasoline Engines 








at a very low 
price. We gesmantes satisfaction or 
money refunded in every case. This 
book sent you absolutely free. 


Dry Goods Catalog 


I am interested in 





Floor Covering 


Send me free of all charges your 1100- 
page catalog. 


Shows actual colors of Rugs, C; 
Linoleum. Beautiful assortment o: at 
est designs and rich colorings, Will 
save you money every time you 7 a 
selection. Sent you absolutely 


Shows how you can economize in your 

y day wants. Published every 60 
days. all we put your name on our 
mailing list? Fresh groceriesof excel- 
lent quality isthe keynote of oursuccess. 


Catalog describes fully our Superior 
Gasoline Engines— Stationary, Port- 
able and Marine. The highest om Fade |B 
engines at lowest prices. “- ful 
of belting, shafting, hangers, etc. 


This book contains =o remark- 
able bargains on your every day 
needs. is of incalculable value 
to every home in_the land. Will 
save you from 30 to 50 per cent. , 


Send the fcllowing additional books ___-- 





Sporting Goods 


k shows Cameras, Guns, 


Jewelry Catalog 


By taking advantage of thewonder-] This boo! 
ful bargains this book contains Lo Football Supplies, in fact cvervibing 
will find yourself able to afford beau-]| in the Sport Goods line, and = - 
tiful pieces_of jewelry — watches, | ways at a saving in pri ~ Bend 
rings, etc. We send this book free.| this catalog at once. It is 


Sewing Machines 


Gives complete and valuable inform- 
ation rega: jing Sewing Machines, and 
shows you how you can obtain this 
household necessity at a splendid sav- 
sure to get this catalog. 


Wall Paper Catalog 


Be sure to send for our sample book. 
It shows the paper itself so you will 
know Ee what you are getting. Beau- 
tiful designs and colorings for every 
room. 30 to 50 per cent saving. ng. 


Cr orn CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING C0. 35th and Iron Sts. CHICAGO 


READ WHAT SOME OF THE CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKINC CO.’S CUSTOMERS SAY : 


Dec. 28, 1910. 
I am trying to get a 


























—_——_,, Ohio Dec. 4, roto. 
The material you shipped me for Barn No. 262 arrived all O. K., and reached me in a —, Every- 

thing is first-class and is now nearly built. S. J. A. LAING. 

age 17, 1010, 


» ee 
I have my house up now, and itis just fine, and the people are all excited about it. 


man to send for one. I think you will get his order i in the spring. I remain MR. J. H. METZLER. 


Yours truly, 
— , D.C. Dec. 22. 1910. 

Since completing my house I find that you sent me more than enough material to build it in accordance nN GOSHWO. 
with the plans and specifications. My builder is preps nd ——s the ares fo the er, and I am de- , S. Dak. i Dec. 11, 1910. 
lighted witl h and I am glad that I placed my order with you instead o 78, ocally. tter than I ted. I have my barn up and am well satisfied. 

ighted with my house & P (Signed) W. D. STERRETT. The two cars of lumber was better than I expecte y Be aro oe 
Dec. 6, 1910. — , Mich. , Dec, 20, 1910. 

Received my car load of lumber all O. K., and was very much pleased with the , 

A. J. MONNIER. K. HITCHINS. 


——_——__, Ind. 
The car of lumber and material came Monday, and by unloading found everything O. 
Thanking you for past favors, I remain, 


——., Pa. 
I unloaded the car of lumber to-day, and it was fine lumber, better than I ne. 








